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Art. I. Maured Allatafet Femaleddini Filii Togri+Bardii, few Re- 
rum JEgyptiacarum Annales, ab anno Chrifti 971, ufque ad 
annum 1453. E codice MS. Bibliotheca Academiz Cantabrigi- 
enfis textum Arabicum primus edidic, Latiné vertit, notifque 
jllaftravit J.D. Carlyle, A.M. Coll. Regin. Nuper Socius. 4to. 
pp.320. 12s. Boards. White. 1792. 


T# attention of the public has been fo frequently directed 
to AEgypt by the narratives and difquifitions of modern 
travellers, that any elucidation of its hiftory, founded on the 
teftimony of Oriental writers, muft excite the curiofity of many 
readers who are unacquainted with the Eaftern languages :— 
but to thofe who have cultivated this branch of learning, 2 
hiftory of Egypt, printed from an inedited Arabic manufcript, 
and accompanied by a critical and elegant commentary, mutt 
feem to promife a treafure of appropriate worth. ' From a work 
like the. prefent, they will expeét whatever affifts in fupplying 
the defects, in correcting the errors, or in reconciling the con- 
tradictions, of other writers; and will eagerly anticipate their 
triumph over difficulties hitherto infurmountable by the efforts 
of penetration, induftry, and erudition: for thefe hopes will be 
moft fanguine and moft reafonable, when the volume prefented 
to them profeffes to record the events of a period inveloped in 
darknefs, or diftorted by prejudice. 

The Maured Allatafet promifes a compendious hiftory of 
Aigypt from the year of Chrift 971 to 1453—a time when 
Gothic ignorance and. mifguided zeal rendered many pages of 
the Chriftian hiftorian unfatisfa€tory and fufpicious. Here, 
then, we might expect to difcover what eluded the obfervation 
of the crufader, or was fuyprefled by the partiality of the monk. 
Here we might hope to elicit truth, not indeed by placing im- 
plicit confidence in our new inftru€tor, not by embracing his 
Paflions and prejudices, inftead of others more familiar and re- 
ceived, but by tracing difcordant teftimonies to oppofite in- 
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terefls and prepofleffions, by comparing caufes with effects, 
found argument with fpectous fon! iftry, and proportioning 
various gradations of belief to various degrees of hiftorical pro. 
bability. We will not, however, deceive the reader by re 
ferring him to this work of Jemaleddin as likely to ccd 
the labour of fo jealous a fcrutiny. Whoever feeks in it the 
nervous reprefentation of concatenated events, or the philofo- 
phical picture of motives and actions exhibited in the annals of 
Tacitus, will be cruelly difappointed. Nay, thofe who would 
r-f{t contented with obtaining minute information, on queftions 
deriving an artificial importance from the difputes of chronolo- 
gifts and antiquaries, will probably find little to fublftantiate a 
tavourite hypothefis, or to refute a rival conjecture. 

Though the pages, however, which we have thus generally 
charaGterized, be not fraught with the moft ufeful matter, ws 
the production of them, during the prefent neglect of Arabic 
literature, is certainly meritorious. ‘To the learning and in- 
duftry of Mr. Carlyle, therefore, we owe a more particular 
account of the Arabian writer and his annals. 

Togri Bardi, the father of Jemaleddin, was governor of the 
province of Aleppo; and he himfelf was diftinguifhed at the 
court of the Circaffian Sultans, to whom, among other marks 
of protection and favour, he owed his appointment to the dig- 
nity of Emir. His intellectual endowments are faid to have 
been even more fplendid than either his family or his rank; 
and his indefatigable application of them to the improvement of 


Aigyptian hiftory, procured him the title of one TJ S| 
or, the Hiftoriographer of Egypt. - 


Of his numerous and voluminous works, the pul py 


or, Shining Stars, was moft admired by his contemporaries. It 
comprized a complete hiftory of Avg ‘SyPts from the firft eftablifh- 
ment of the Arabian government in that country, to the eight 
hundred and fifty-feventh year of the Hegira, at which time 
the author is known to have flourifhed. To this work, the 
Jong-eftablifhed reputation of Jemaleddin drew the attention of 
the ‘Emperor Selim; who, having added Egypt to the Turkith 
empire, was eager ‘to view its hiftory and antiquities as de- 
picted by fo celebrated a mafter. That all his fubje&ts might 
enjoy the fame advantage, he commiffioned Shemfeddin Ahmed 
to tranflate thefe precious records into the Turkifh Janguage. 
Of this his greateft and moft valuable work, Jemaleddin, in 
compliance with a cuftom by no means uncommon among the 
writers of the Eaft, condefcended to make feveral abridge 


ments, which he diftinguifhed by different titles. In the 
number 
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number of thefe epitomes, is the AZaured Allatafet, the name of 
which has long been familiar to Oriental fcholars. ‘The pre- 
fent publication, however, does not include the whole of this 
work. ‘ihe editor has omitted entirely that part of it which 
relates to the Khalifs of Bagdad, conceiving their hiftory to be 
fuficiently known from other fources. This reafon, we mult 
confefs, does not entirely fatisfy us; and the lover of Arabic 
literature, though grateful to Mr. Carlyle for what he has 
actually done, will probably be inclined to Jament that he did 
not judge it right to publifh the whole epitome, as it proceeded 
from the pen of its author. 

That part of the Maured Allatafet, which is now before us, 
embraces a period of nearly five hundred years; from the three. 
hundred and fixty-firft to the eight hundred and fifty-feventh 
rear of the Hegira; commencing with the reign of Almoaz- 
leddinallah, the firft of the Fatimite Khalifs who reigned in 
Egypt, and ending with that of Almalec Alafhraf, the twelfth 
of the Circaffian race of Sultans. 

If the events recorded, and the characters delineated, by 
Jemaleddin, be compared either with the years which he 
enumerates, or with the princes whom he names, the refu!t will 
not be favourable even to his character as an annalift; much 
lefs will it fuggeft any exalted notions of his larger work. 
The hiftory of Egypt,muft have been barren indeed, if the 
reigns of fo many of its fultans paffed undiftinguifhed by the 
exercife of any civil or political virtue, or by even the cafual 
occurrence of any remarkable events. Of the few faéts that 
arreft our attention, many are difgraceful to civilized beings. 
Con{piracy and affaffination meet us in almoft every page. The 
moft odious and deteftible vices are fucceflively afcribed to the 
governors and the governed. Yet, while our beft feelings are 
wounded, we difcover little to increafe any ufeful acquaintance 
with the human heart. Such calamities as, in other countries, 
afi without difhonouring their fpecies, feem in this to have 
engendered new crimes. ‘Thus famine, we are informed, 
prompted thefe wretched Africans to feaft on the carcafes of their 
murdered brethren. Of this fhocking peculiarity, we fhall 
produce two fignal inftances. ‘The firft occurs during the 
Khalifate of Almoftanfer Billah: 

* Eo regnante,’ (as our tranflator renders the paflage,) © tals 
erat in Aloypto annone caritas, qualis nunguam ante memoria 
prodita fuerat. Parva enim triciti menfura, duobus dinaris valutt, 
mo menfura femiffem tanti vendiderunt. Nee deflitit urgere 
fomes, donec homines humand carne palam vefcerentur et multi 
Mirtuorum corpora atque canes vorarent. Tandem ade) ingravef- 
cebat, ut canes adbuc Juperflites, in domas civium impetum fecerint 
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ac-liberos eorum devorarint, parentibus quidem aftantibus atque in- 
tuentibus, fed ob nimiam corporis imbecillitatem haudquaquam canes 
abigere valentibus. Fuit vicus in urbe Kahirettd, nomine vicus 
Altabak, inter primos celebris ; vigintt enim domus in eo reperie- 
bantur, quarum nulla non valuit mille dinaris, at he omnes, exi- 
gua quantitate panis, venibant, fingulis pretio untus collyre emptis, 
Terque biennio, fimili fame vexabantur homines. Refert Ben- 
Aljouzt, mulierem quandam. quatuor gemmarum menfuras feren- 
tem, foris exiviffe et clamaffe, “© Quis frumentum his gemmis 
permutabit?’’ Sed nemini placuit. Tune illa, “ Cam nil mih; 
fuccurritis, jam rebus adverfis preffa, quid mihi vobifcum opus eff?” 
Et flatim gemmas in viam projecit, cum, diétu mtrabile! nemini 
cure fuit cas colligere. Fertur etiam, Almoftanferum erarium 
fuum exhaufiffe ; et quodcunque thi invenit vendidiffe; fic vendidit, 
ut fama eff, gemmarum diverfarum octoginta millia, veftium omni- 
genarum auro intextarum feptuaginta quinque millia, gladiorum 
viginti milia, villarum undecim millia. Hoe modo ad tantum 
paupertatem redaéius fuit, ut nil ei fupereffet preter ftratum 
quo in prectbus peragendis utebatur, et pedum calceamenta lignea. 
Cim vero mulum, a Prafide concilii mutuum rogaffet, Caftella 
egrefjus eff, et Templum, Alaxherum didium, petiit; ibi per pan- 
cos adhuc fuperftites vidit, quos ad patientiam non desiit hortari. 
Brevi autem tempore, res ejus melius fefe habebant quam unquam 
ante vije fuerant, et totum regnum Agyptiacum ad flatum prifii- 
num redibat.’ 

The fecond, which is, if poffible, {till more fhocking, hap- 
pered in the reign of Almalec Aladel : 

© Anno 695. provincie fEgyptiace magna annone inopia op- 
preffe funt, qua adeo ingravejcebat, ut homines cadaveribus cani- 
bufque vefcerentur, imo quidem alti ab alus vorabantur, atgue hoe 
modo non pauct perierunt. 

© Ea tempeftate fertur, Pratorem Kabiretta tres viros in domo 
quadam inven:ffe, et apud eos infantem parvulum cui manus atque 
pedes excifi funt; hunc autem circumfediffe viros et carnem gus 
fale, cepis, atque aceto conditam, devoraffe. Viri prehenft, fe tales 
artes in infantes diu exercuiffe confitebantur, et nullum prateriiffe 
diem in quo non aliquem ita interfecerant. Morti igitur damnati, 
ad portam Zawilet digiam, [ufpenfi funt ; at craftind aurora horum 
omnino nufquam reperiuntu cadavera, noétu enim a religuis crvibus 
jam fame oppreffis tota comefa fuerant. Huic frumenti inopia, 
pestis horribilis jefe adaidit, ot complures quibus pepercerat inedia, 
morbus ubftulit.’ 

As our readers may with to poflefs fome original account of 
the tempeits and earthquakes which are fo frequently fatal in 
the Eaft, we fhall alfo quote one or two paflages which appear 
to defcribe them moft forcibly: 
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« Hoc ipfo anno, tanttim exundabant flumina, ut nulla qualem 
vallis videri poffit qua aquis non fuit fubmerfa. Pagus quidem 
in provincits Damafcenis fitus, una cum rebus omnibus ibt fe haben- 
tibus, domisy arboribus, jumentis, hominibus, terrarum proventu 
ac frugibus colleétis, vi aquarum obrutus eft: nec preter quinque 
viros, aliguis incolarum evadere potuit ; hi autem taurorum colla 
brachtis ampleétantes, natando mortem fugiebant. Res pretiofif- 
fimae divitieque plurime 4 Turcomannis Arabibufque abrepta, in 
mare devolute funt. Anno fequente, rurfus fimile contigit dilu- 
vium, cujus viribus everfa, multa edificia preftantiffima ruinas 
dedére. Inter edificia, hoc modo diruta, domos effe accipimus 865, 
furnos 175 hydromolas 11, hortos 40, facella 21, collegia §. Dein, 
tempeftate magna coortd, arbores plurime radicitis evul/a@ funt, ac 
columna fefe in nubibus exhibuit, feintillas undique emittens; Ec- 
clefia vero Greca (que lapidibus maximis et inter fe confolidatiffi- 
mis extrudta fuit) ventis correpta, ex imis fedibus dimota eft, in 
altum fublata, et per tractus aérios, fpatium teli jaflus, pervedia; 
figuram vero priftinam femper fiructura fervavit, nec fingulus 
quidem lapis &@ fuo loco decidit. Homines interea prodigium afpi- 
cientes, lachrymis F pees funt, et fumma obf:rvantia Numen eter- 
num colebant. apidibus autem alternatum delapfis, ftrudiura 
paulatim imminuta eft, ac tandem omnino humi procubuit; locus 
autem quo rapte fuerunt ades, immenfe foffe fpeciem exhibuit. 
Huic autem turbint, fuleura, tonitru atque tenebre@ ita terribiles 
Jefe addiderunt, ut quifque mortem prafentem expectaret. Deinde 
ex aére, grando cecidit et longus terrarum tradtus hae percuffas, 
penitis vafiatus fuit, nec quicquid vel hominum vel pecorum vel 
ferarum vel volucrum quod in iis regionibus verfabatur exitium ef- 
fugit. Grandinem hance fubfequebatur aquarum inundatio, qua 
totam illam vallem (nomine vallis. Elephanti notam) aquis implevit, 
et omnes homines, omniaque pecora, que eam tencbant, undis obrue- 
bantur. Populi autem qui fedes vicina: occupabant, flatim demi- 
grarunt, metuentes ne tale aliquid etiam pofthac eos aggrederetur.’— 

* Vivente hoc Imperatore, ( Alfaiz,) anno nempe 533, ingenti 
terre motu contremuit Syria, cujus vim plurima palatia, multe 
urbes et haud pauca caftella graviffimé experiebantur, atque obruti 
murorum ruinis complures mortem obicre. Unum ¢ multis, mihi 
fufficiat exemplum, Ludimagifler, qui pueros nonnullos in Mofcnd 
dauit, reliéiis forte diftipulis negotii causa é@ fchola egreffus eft ; 


Jupervenit illico terre motus, et collapfo adificto, puert perierunt 


omnes; nec vifus erat unquam aliquis, yui de fato eorum quareret. 
on eft de otto pueris, eorumque famulis eddem forte obvo- 
utis,” 

The fame melancholy circumftance is recorded in nearly the 
fame words by Abul-Pharajius.—The paflage is thus tranflated 
by Pococke :—d numerum interfeétorum [indicandum) /ufficit, 
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quod Ludimagi/ter quidam in urbe Hama narravit, fe e fchola neo 
gotit quod ipft obvenerat caufa difceffifje, terrae motu interim gui 
urbem fubverteret accidente; cumg. {chola cafu fuo pucros omnes 


obruifjet, neminem veniffe qui de puero aliquo fuo inquireret. P 
a's 





Axt. Il, Profeffor Stewart’s Elements of the Philofoghy of the 
Human Mind. 


[ Article concluded from p. 210. ] 


RoM the fubject of Perception, Mr. S. proceeds (chap. ti.) to 

Attention :-—he thus begins—* When we are decply'engaged 
in converfation, or occupied with any fpeculation that is inte- 
refting to the mind, the furrounding objects either do not pro- 
duce in us the perceptions they are fitted to excite; or thefe 
perceptions are inftantly forgotten. A clock, for example, 
may ftrike in the fame room with us, without our being able, 
next moment, to recolleét whether we heard it or not.’ He 
adds, that, from analogous facts, he is inclined to fulped that 
the opinion, that we do not in fuch cafes perceive the external 
‘obje€t, is ill-founded ; and ¢ that a perfon may be confcious of 
a perception, without being able afterward to recollect it.’ 
To us it appears, that his elucidations are clear, and that his 
doctrine is well founded. 

Of the degree of attention which is neceflary to conttitute 
memory, he thus {peaks : 

‘ For my own part, (p.108.) [ am inclined to fuppofe, though I 
would by no means be underftood to fpeak with confidence, that it 
is effential co memory, that the perception or the idea that we would 
with to remember, fhould remain in the mind for a certain ‘pace of 
time, and fhould be contemplated by it exclufively ot every thing 
elfe ; and thatattention confiits parily, perhaps entirely, in the effort 
of the mind, to detain the ideaor the perception, and to exclude the 
other objects that folicit its netice.’ 

Might not this doctrine be more clearly ftated ? viz.—It 
appears that there are two fources of memory; the firft is 
acutenefs of fenfation, and the fecond is a conviction of the 
good that muft refult from remembering what is fuppofed ufe- 
ful to be known; and the ftrength or accuracy of memory 
will be in proportion to this acutenefs of fenfation, or this force 
of the conviction of the good that is to refult, 

The Profeflor doubts, (p.110.) and fo do we, the truth of 
that do@rine which {uppofes our habitual aétions to be involun- 
tary * and mechanical; and he happily elucidates the rapidity 
and fucceffion of ideas, by the examples of an expert account- 
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* By cavo/untary, we underiland unconfcious. 
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ant, (p.114.) an equilibrift, (p.117.) and the art of leger- 
demain, -(p. 119.) 

‘ The dexterity of jugglers, which, by the way, merits a greater 
degree of attention from philofophers, than it has yet attracted, af- 
fords many Curious illuftrations of the fame docirine. The whole 
of this art feems to me to be founded on this principle ; that it 
is poflible for 2 perfon, by long practice, to acquire a power, not 
only of carrying on certain intellectual procefles move quickly than 
other men, for all the feats of Jegerdemain fuppofe the exercife of 
obfervation, thought, and volition, but of performing a variety of 
movements with the hand, before the eyes of a company, in an in- 
terval of time too fhort to enable the {pectators to exert that degree 
of attention, which is neceflary to lay a foundation for memory.’ 


Though Mr. S. admits the influence of the will in the cafe 
of habits, yet he oppofes Stahl and his followers, who have re- 
ferred to the will all the vital motions : 

‘ There is, furely, (fays he, p.119.) a wide difference between 
thofe cafes, in which the mind was at firft confcious of thought and 
volition, and gradually loft the power of attending to them, from 
the growing rapidity of the intellectual procels ; and a cafe in which 


the eff: & itfelf is perfectly unknown to the bulk of mankind, even 
after they arrive at maturity, and in which this effect has continued 


to take place with the moft perfect regularity, from the very begin- 
ning of their animal exiftence, and long before the firit dawn of 
either reflection or experience.’ 

Here, once more, we are led to differ from the author. 
What is meant by an effect taking place long before the firft 
dawn of either reflection or experience? Do not animal motion 
and fenfation begin at one and the fame inftant? What is 
reflection, what is experience, but fenfation? Rigoroufly 
{peaking, is not all thought fenfation ; or, in other words, is 
there to man any other actual exiftence than that of fenfation ? 
If this fimple view of the grand fubject of all metaphyfical in- 
quiry be true, as we are perfuaded it indifputably is, and if it 
were in all its fimplicity continually kept in fight, how much 
confufion and difpute would immediately be avoided! What 
an excellent teft fhould we have for our deduétions ; and how 
wonderfully would the progrefs of truth, by this fingle ftep, be 
advanced! It is indeed impoffible to fay, of two things which 
feem inevitably to take birth at the fame precife inftant, that 
One was the caufe of the other. We dare not, therefore, afirm, 
that volition was the caufe of vital motion, (that is, of animal 
circulation,) nor that vital motion was the caufe of volition: 
but, having taken place, we can, from after-experience, fuffi- 
ciently prove that volition does influence animal circulation. 
Men fitting down to dinner, in perfect health, have been 
known, by the communication of thought, (that is, by the fud- 
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den relation of fome ill-news,) to lofe appetite, health, and 
even life. How are thefe affeCied, but by the impediment of 
circulation? No matter that the patient had no diftiné ideas 
concerning circulation, That pulfation is daily retarded, or 
increafed, by the moft common accidents, no one, we believe, 
will deny ; and if all accidents be, to man, fenfation, it follows 
that fenfationis the thing which influences the blood and juices, 
A man, having walked from London to Edinburgh, is igno- 
rant, at his journey’s end, ot the individual volitions which ac- 
companied each itep; and a man, running away in a panic, 
might, were it not for analogy, (that is, knowing that he never 
had run without taking iteps,) be unconfcious, in the excefs of 
his fear, that he had moved a mu(cle. Ina certain fenfe, no 
Being ever was ignorant of the circulation of the animal juices ; 
that is, no Being was ever ignorant of the fenfations which this 
cit culation excites. That ‘vital motion has continued to take 
place with the mo/? perfec regularity, from the b:ginning of ani- 
mal exiftence, cannot furely be affirmed: for, if equa! caufes 
produce equal effects, animal exiftence, in fuch a cafe, mult be 
fubject to no variety. We have infifted on this truth the more, 
becaufe we are of opinion that, when men fha!] well underftand 
how much vital motion is under the power of mind, they will 
have obtained a key to health, and long life. Nothing, we 
prefume, is fo effential to the medical practi tioner, as a know- 
lege of the affections; or, in other words, of the degree in 
which animal circulation is influenced by the paflions of 
mind. Mr. 5S. himfelf, in the next page, (120.) advances in 
fubftance the principle for which we are contending ; he fays 
—* It is to him inconceiveable, that “% foul may think and 
will without knowledge or confciouinefs ; but that he appre. 
hends the truth to be, that the mind may “ hink and will, with- 
out attending to its thoughts and volitions, fo as to be able 
afterward to recollect them.’——This we apprehend to be 
found and incontrovertible ductrine. 

We entirely agree with him, likewife, in the opinion 
(p. 129.) of ideas in fucceflion ; and that more ideas than one 
cannot be co-exiftent in the mind: this is a truth, as we con- 
ceive, of high metaphyfical importance. 

The next fubje& of inquiry with Mr. S. (chap. iii.) is con- 
ception. This he defines to be * that power of mind (p. 132+) 
which enabies it to form a notion of an abfent object of percep- 
tion, or of a fenfation which it has formerly telt.’—-.Again, 
(p.134.) © It is the bufinefs of conception to prefent us with 
an exaé? tranfcript of what we have felt or perceived. ?— This 
power is what, in common language, we call recolleGion ; and, 
though we do not abfolutely object to a new generic name, 
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‘et we could wifh all metaphyfical inquirers to be cautious of 
folitting, fubtilizing, and multiplying the figns of ideas; for 
diftin@tions without a difference have formed one fatal impedi- 
ment to the progrefs of mind. Perhaps, however, the word 
conception may, in a philofophical inquiry, be preferable. We 
mult add, that to require, from conception, an exad? tranfcript, 
is, in our opinion, to require an impoflibility. 

Mr. S. is inimical to the doctrine which fuppofes that con- 
ception is attended with no belief of the exiftence of its object. 
Here again we are happy to agree with him, and to applaud the 
perfpicuity of his reafoning : 

‘ jt is matter of common remark, (p.140.) that, when imagina- 
tion is very lively, we are apt to afcribe to its objects a real exiltence; 
asin the cafe of dreaming, or of madnefs; and, we may add, in the 
cafe of thole whe, in f{pite of their own general belief of the abfur- 
city of the vulgar ftories of apparitions, dare not truit themfelves 
alone with their own imaginations in the dark, ‘That imagination 
is in thefe inftances attended with belief, we have al] the evidence 
that the nature of the thing admits; for we feel aad 2é& in the fame 
manner as we fhou!d do, if we believed that the objedts of our ate 
tention were real; which is che only proof chat metaphyficians pro- 
duce, or can produce, of the belief which accompanies percepe 
tion.’ 

An inquiry into abftraction occupies chapter iv.: but the 
ideas fuggefted by reading this chapter are too multifarious for 
our limits. We would only warn our readers, and Mr. 5S. 
himfelf, againft too incautioufly admitting (fee p.163.) a dif- 
tinction between ideas denoted by general words, and ideas de- 
noted by individual objects. It is our creed that all ideas are 
fingle; and, by ideas, we underftand fenfations. Thus, the 
found of the word horfe is a fingle fenfation, which the mind 
does not ftay to define to itfelf, that being unneceflary: as in 
the word twenty, it never, without an effort, ftops to recollect 
that by twenty we underftand, not one individual thing, but, 
twenty individual things. On this fubject, we could write a 
volume, but are obliged to conclude in a fentence. 

At page 205, we have the following paflage: 

‘The philofopher may ftate it as a law of nature, that fire 
fcorches; or, that heavy bodies, when unfuppor:ed, fall downwards ; 
but long before the ufe of artificial figus, and even before the dawn 
of reafon, a child learns to act upon both of thefe fuppofitions. In 
doing fo, it is influenced merely by the inilinctive principle, which 
has now been mentioned, directed in its operations, as is the cafe 
with many other inftinéls, by the experience of the individual.’ 

Here again we have an occult caufe, than which there is 


Aothing more inimical or more revolting to true philofophy. 
The 
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The whole circle of human reafon is a knowlege of fa&ts; thefe 
facts are all individual fenfations; and fenfation and vital moa 
tion, as we have before remarked, muft begin together. What 

criod of exiftence, then, in achild, is that which long precedes 
the dawn of reafon? What is this inftinét on which it aQs? 
Philofophy will foon learn to blufh at language fo loofe and fo 
deceitful, 

Paffing over flips like thefe, we advert, with great fatisfac- 
tion, to paflages in which the author fpeaks like himfelf, in a 
clear, animated, and dignified tone; firft, on the progres of 
the buman mind, on which fubject we have before quoted him 
with pleafure ; and next on political inftitutes, which, Mr. S, 
well perceives, have a much deeper and more intimate connexion 
with metaphyiics than men of mere practical knowlege ful. 

ect ; 

‘ From what has been fatd, (p.220*.) it appears, how much the 
progrefs of human reafon, which neceffarily accompanies the pro- 

reis of fociety, is owing to the introduction cf general terms, and 
to the ufe of general propofitions. In confequence of the gradual 
improvements which take place in language as an inftrument of 
thought, the clafiifications both of things and facts with which the 
infant faculties of each fucceilive race are conver{fant, are more juit 
and more comprehenfive than thofe of their predeceffors: the dilco- 
veries which in one age were confined to the fludious and enlighten- 
ed few, becoming, in the next, the eftablifhed creed of the learned ; 
and in the third, forming part of the elementary principles of edu- 
cation, Indeed, among chofe who enjoy the advantages of early in- 
ftruction, fome of the moft remote and wonderful conclufions of the 
human intellect, are, even in infancy, as completely familiarized 
to the mind, as the moft obvious phenomena which the material 
world exhibits to their fenfes. 

‘ If thefe remarks concerning the progre(fs of human reafon be juft, 
they afford delightful profpects with reipect to the condition of 
mankind in future ages; as they point out a provifion which nature 
has made for a gradual improvement in their intelle€tual capaci- 
ties; animprovement to which it is impoflible for imagination to 
fix any boundary.’ 

«In the prefent age, (p. 228.) when the rapid communication, and 
the univerfal diffufion, of knowledge, by means of the prefs, render the 
fituation of political focieties eflentially different from what it ever 
was formerly, and fecure infallibly, againft every accident, the pro- 
rrefs of human reafon; we may venture to predict, that they are to 
be the molt fuccefsful ftatefmen, who, paying all due regard to pat 
experience, fearch for the rules of their conduct chiefly in the pecu- 
liar circumitances of their own times, and in an eniighiened antici- 
pation of the future hillory of mankind.’ 


Of government, the Profeflor thus fpeaks : 








* See alfo p. 268. 
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«Still, however, (p.243 ) it may be faid, that in the moft imper- 
f.& governments of modern Europe, we have an experimental proof, 
that they fecure, to a very great degree, the principal objects of the 
focial union. Why hazard thefe certain advantages, for the un- 
certain effets of changes, fuggelted by mere theory; and not reft 
fatisfied with a meafure of political happicefs, which appears, from 
the hiftory of the world, to be greater than has commonly fallen to 
the lot of nations? 

‘ With thofe who would carry their zeal againft reformation fo 
far, it is impofflible to argue: and it only remains for us to regret, 
that the number of fuch reafoners has, in a!] ages of the world, been 
fo great, and their influence on human affairs {o extenfive. 

‘There are fome men (‘ays Dr.Johnfon) of narrow views, and 
grovelling conceptions, who, without the inftigation of perfonal 
malice, treat every new attempt as wild and chimerical; and look 
upon every endeavour to depart from the beaten track, as the rafh 
effort of a warm imagination, or the glittering fpeculation of an 
exalted mind, that may pleafe and dazzle for a time, but can pro- 
duce no real or lafting advantage. 

‘“« Thefe men value themfelves upon a perpetual {cepticifm; upon 
calling for demonttration where it cannot poflibly be obtained; and, 
fometimes, upon holding out againit it when it is laid before them; 
upon inventing arguments againit the fuccefs of any new under- 
taking; and, where argumenis cannot be tound, upon treating it 
with contempt and ridicule. 

‘«¢ Such have been the molt formidable enemies of the great bene- 
factors of the world ; for their notions and difcourfe are fo agree- 
able to the lazy, the envious, and the timorous, that they feldom 
fail of becoming popular, and directing the opinions of man- 
kind *.”?-——— 

‘ Among the many circumftances (p. 248.) favourable to human 
happinefs in the prefent ftate of the world, the molt important, per- 
haps, is, that the fame events which have contributed to loofen the 
foundations of the ancient fabrics of defpotifm, have made it prac- 
ticable, in a much greater degree than it ever was formerly, to re- 
duce the principles of legiflasion to a {cience, and to anticipate the 
probable courfe of popular opinions. It is eafy for the ftatefman to 
form to himfe?f a diltinét and fteady idea of the ultimate objects at 
which a wife legiflator ought to aim, and to forefee that modifica- 
tion of the focial order, to which human affairs hz:ve, of themfelves, 
a tendency to approach; and, therefore, his practical fagacity and 
addrefs are limited to the care of accomplifhing the important ends 
which he has in view, as effectually and as rapidly as is confiltent 
with the quiet of individuals, and with the rights arifing from 
actual eftablifhments. 

‘ In order to lay a folid foundation for the fcience of politics, the 
firft ttep ought to be, to afcertain that form of fociety which is per- 
fetly agreeable to nature and tojuftice; and what are the principles 
of legiflation neceflary for maintaining it. Nor is the inquiry fo 
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‘ * Life of Drake, by Johnfon.’ 
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difficult as might at firft be apprehended; for it might be eafily 
fhewn that the greater part of the political diforders which exitt 
among mankind, do not arife from a want of forefight in politi- 
cians, which has rendered their laws too genera!, but from their 
having trufted too little to the operation of thole fimple inftirutions 
which nature and juflice recommend ; and, of confequence, that, as 
fociety advances to its perfection, the number of laws may be ex- 
pected to diminifh, inftead of increafing, and the fcience of legifla- 
tion to be gradually fimplified.’ 

The following paflage, on the unequal difribution of pro- 
perty, we cannot omit;. becaufe we fulpect that, of ail fubjeGs 
hitherto difcufled by legiflators or philofophers, this is one ot the 
leaft underftood, yet the moft important : 

* Suppofe for a moment, (p.252.) that the inordinate accumula- 
tion of wealth in the hands of indivicuals, which we every where 
meet with in modern Europe, were gradually diminifhed by abolith- 
ing the law of entails, and by eftablifhing a perfect freedom of com- 
merce and of induftry ; it is almoft felf-evidenr, that this fimple al- 
teration in the order of fociety, an alteration which has been often 
demonfirated to be the moft effectual and the moft infallible meafure 
for promoting the wealth and populetion of a country, would con- 
tribute, more than all the labours of moralifts, to fecure the virtue 
and the harp pinefs of all the clafles of mankind. It is worthy, too, 
of remark, that fuch a plan of reformation does not require, for its 
accomplifhment, any new and complicated inftitutions; and there. 
fore does not proceed upon any exaggerated conception of the effi- 
cacy of human policy. On the contrary, it requires only (like 
moft of the other expedients propofed by this fyltem) the gradual 
abolition of thofe arbitrary and unjult arrangements, by which the 
order of nature is difturbed.’ 


We earneftly recommend thefe great and effential truths to 
the ferious confideration of the reader. 

Quitting, with regret, thefe favourite fubjec&ts, we muft 
haften forward to chap, v. of the aflociation of ideas. Nor 
have we time to follow the Profeilor farther than to remark, 
that we were, in general, much pleafed with his manner of 
treating the fubjedts of wit and invention, On Dreams, too, 
he has many excellent remarks :—but his fyftem of Free-will, 
Initinét, and other occult caufes, occafionally involves him, as 
we apprehend, in contradictions, of which (no doubt) he is not 
aware, and which we cannot find room accurately to ftate and 
detect. 

Of memory, chap. vi, among many other ingenious elucida- 
tions, Mr.S. confirms the common theory, that a large ftore 
of individual facts will lead to no great purpofe, if they be not 
methodized, and fo conneéted as to be individually reterred to 
fome general law, or fyflem, which they may either help to 
ftrengthen or to controvert: facts, indeed, that have not this 
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tendency, are rather like Jumber, in a broker’s fhop, than well- 
arranged furniture, for the decoration of a palace. 

The Profeflor’s concluding topic, chap. vii. is imagination ; 
which he thus defines : 

‘I have endeavovred (p.475.) to draw the line between concep- 
tion and imagination. ‘lhe province of the former is to prefent us 
with an exad tranfeript * of what we have formerly felt and per- 
ceived: that of the latter, to make a {election of qualities and of 
circumftances, from a variety of different objects, and by combining 
and difpofing thefe to form a new creation of its own.’ 

This definition he illuftrates by various arguments ; and con- 
fiders its relation to the fine arts, to tafte and genius, its influ- 
ence on the character and happinefs of man, its inconvenien- 
cies when ill regulated, and the important ules to which its 
powers are fubfervient. 

Here, fincerely thanking the learned Profeflor, in the name of 
the public, for this worthy and noble ufe of his faculties, we muft 
take our leave of his work; not doubting that, if our hints and 
ftriétures be fupported by truth, Mr. S. himfelf, as well as our 
readers, will think them well beftowed. Hole. 








Art. II. Difguifitions, Metaphyfical and Literary. By F. Sayers, 
M.D. 8vo. pp.149. 32. fewed. Johnfon. 1793. 


J" has been lefs uncommon among the moderns than among 

the ancients, for the fame perfon to excel in oppofite or 
unconnected departments of literature, The difficulty of 
attracting attention to an inconfiderable work, and of rapidly 
diffufing any compofition, naturally predifpofed the learned of 
former times rather to build up a gradual reputation by per- 
feverance in one generally interefting purfuit, than, by the oc- 
cafional difplay of great mental vigour in different directions, to 
Captivate at once the few, who wait not the fanétion either of 
multitudes, or of ages, to admire :—but now that the number 
of judges in every {pecies of compolition is increafed, and that 
to all thefe any literary effort is {peedily acceffible, and the more 
fo for its concifenefs ;—now that a relifh for various ftudy is 
nearly univerfal ;—the practice of writing for readers the moft 
heterogeneous has proportionally (pred. Homer was only the 
epic poet; Ifocrates only the politician; Milton was both. 
Pindar has left us no difquifitions concerning the beautiful and 
the good; nor has Plato immortalized, in lyric effufions, the 
mythology which his opinions fupplanted. 

Of the inquiries before us, the firff is a new analyfis of 
Beauty. It is conducted on the principles which were applied, 
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by Dr. Prieftley in his Lectures on Oratory and Criticifm, and 
by Mr. Alifon in his Effays on ‘Tafte, to the explanation of the 
intelle€tual pleafures; namely, the doctrines of the Hartleyan 
fchool. More chafte and more precife than Burke, and tree 
from the whimfical fpirit of Hogarth, Dr. Sayers has excelled 
his predeceflois in an inquiry which has long interefted atten- 
tion without receiving elucidation, and which may now be con- 
fidered as terminated by a difiertation, which, for ingenuity of 
argument, elegance of {tyle, and felicity of exemplification, is 
excelled by no other in the volume. As we cannot make a 
convenient extract from this eflay, we fhall content ourlelves 
with the fumming up of the argument: 


* Hence it follows, that that individual of aclafs of objeé&s is 
juftly to be efleemed more beautiful than the reft, with the whole of 
which, or with its component parts (when properly underftood,) the 
greater numter of the excellencies of its clafs are univerfally af- 
jociated ; the fame may be aflerted of any fpecies of objeéts when 
compared with any other {pecies of its kind, and that obje&t may be 
juftly efteemed a //andard of beauty, with the whole appearance, or 
with the component parts of which (when properly underitood) all 
the excellencies of its kind are wniver/al/y aflociated.’ 

The fecond difquifition, on the dramatic unities, includes 
many delicate and juft obfervations on the theory of play- 
writing, but differs not widely, in the leading conclutions, 
from thofe of Dr. Johnfon, and Lord Kaims. 

The third difquifition treats of perception, and contains ori- 
ginal views, which claim amoment’s paufe. The author, after 
{tating it to be a generally received opinion, © that the mind is 
capable of perceiving more than one idea at the fame in- 
{tant of time,’ proceeds to queition the probability of this no- 
tion, by obferving, that 

* If we refle& upon the ferprizing velocity with which ideas pafs 
through the mind, and the remarkable rapidity with which the 
miod turns jtfelf, or is directed, from one object of contemplation 
to another, this might alone give us fome fufpicion that we may 

robably be miftaken in fuppofing ideas to be fynchronoufly per- 
ceived’—that * the mind, whether immaterial, or the refult of or- 
ganization, has certainly a wholenefs or unity belonging to it, and 
that ot is either not compofed of parts, or that no one of the parts 
from which it originates is, by itfelf, mind; inthis cafe it is difli- 
cult to conceive how two ideas fhould be impreft upon the mind at 
the fame infant, for this would be fuppofing that part of the mind 
could receive one idea, and part anotner at the fame time; but if 
the parts do not perceive fingly, this is evidently impoflible: if, on 
the other hand, this felf-divifion of the mind does not take place, 
then, if two ideas are neverthelefs to be perceived at the fame in- 
ftant, it would feem that thefe ideas muft be fo blended with each 


orher, that neither of them could appear diftinéts’—(This argument 
is 
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isvery cogent.)—that ‘ if we examine the manner in wh'ch a complex 
idea is perceived, we fhall find very clearly, that the whole of fuch 
an idea is never prefent to the mind at once;’ and that ¢ if all the 
parts cannot be recalled at the fame inftant, it is reafonab!e to infer 
that they were fingly impreffed,’ 

Doubtful whether thefe confiderations alone fhould induce 
us to miftruft the opinion of our perceiving many ideas fyn- 
chronoufly, the author proceeds to prove, by a variety of in- 
ftances, that which tends to corroborate them ftrongly, viz. that 
a certain degree of attention of the mind appears abfolutely ne- 
ceflary for the perception of any ideas. He then concludes, that 

‘ Thefe arguments feem to prove that a certain attention, or di- 
rection of the mind to the object before it, is abfolutely neceffary to 
the perceiving of that object; and if even the fimple ideas of pain, 
found, and light, cannot be perceived without this attention, it 
furely follows that it is equally requifite for the perception of other 
fimple ideas; this attention of courfe then mutt be transferred, 
however rapidly, at each perception; and fuch a transfer of atten- 
tion muft occupy fome time, though it may be generally imper- 
ceptible; hence then the opinion is much firengthened, that more 
than one idea cannot be perceived by the mind at the fame inttant 
of time.’ 

He alfo obferves, that ¢ Dr. Hartley admits of both /jxchronius 
and fuccejfive aflociation ; that the opinion here defended is in- 
comptatible indeed with the former of thefe; but without 
affecting the confequences of aflociation, it fimplifies the mode 
in which it is produced:’—but thefe are not all the confe- 
quences of the opinion. If proved, it will go very far to 
evince the monadic nature of the foul, the exiftence of a percep- 
tive power in one atom of peculiar properties, inftead of its 
diffufion over a clufter of organic fibres, and therefore to fhake 
the hypothefis of the modern materialifts: a fect to whofe at- 
tention we recommend thefe modeft metaphyfical doubts. 

The theory of difinterefted paffions is next explained, in the 
4th Difquifition, with acute perfpicuity. It may ferve to fup- 
plant Gay’s preface to King’s Origin of Evil. Perhaps the 
maternal inftinct deferved more inveftigation than it has re- 
ceived in the note concerning parental affection. 

The logical and comprehenfive ftatement of the Evidences 
for Chriftianity, which follows, firft appeared in a periodical 
mifcellany, and has already attracted the attention to which it 
is fo juftly entitled. We fhall ftate, with freedom, the flight 
objections which occur to us; becaufe, in a fubjeé that is 
likely, for ages, to grow more univerfally interefting, it is de- 
firable that every trifling cavil be fet afide. The internal evi- 
dence of the authenticity of the received canon of the New 
Teftament is perhaps treated too much in the lump. In favour 
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of the writings attributed to Mark and Luke, it may be deci- 
five, and of thofe afcribed to Paul, Peter, and John, very ftrong; 

the orthodox Michaelis, however, feems willing to reject the 
Apocalypfe ;) whereas the gofpel afcribed to Matthew appears 
to be no ftrict verfion of the Hebrew original compofed by that 
apoftle. The teftimony of authors is in like manner much 
more decifive in favour of fome than of other fcriptures; in fa 
much that the unconcerted compolition of the gofpels, by fepa- 
rate but contemporary hiftorians, is with fome difficulty to be 
proved: it being thought poffible that the account of oné evan- 
gelift was known to the other three, and that all four drew 
their narratives from a Hebrew gofpel of the Ebionites, no 
Jonger extant. Indeed, unlefs the miracles of Jefus had been 
publifhed among the Jewifh nation in their own Janguage, the 
only eye-witnefles of them would have had no fufficient oppor- 
tunity of challenging the hiftorians. So long, however, as the 
prophecy of the fiege of Jerufalem can be proved to have ex- 
ifted in any one gofpel previoudly to that fiege, there will always 
remain irrefragable evidence of a miraculous interpofition, and 
confequently of whatever the Chriftian miracles fupport. That 
there may be fufficient evidence to induce the rational belief of 
a miracle, our author, with diftinguifhed ftrength of reafoning, 
has evinced, in oppofition to Hume: fee pages 98, et /eg. 
The argument, drawn from the teftimony of the apoftles, is 
peculiarly well fupported: it is fhewn to be the real teftimony 
of competent witnefles, whofe honefly is unimpeachable, and, 
therefore, to be decifive. 

The conneétion of pain and pleafure is the object of the 
author’s fixth refearch, and is one of thofe inftances of ingeni- 
ous theory, which delight by their novelty, their dexterous evo- 
Jution, and their completenefs; and which, like the fictions of 
a mafterly dramatift, produce an irrefiftible wifh to believe, 
without fupplying, perhaps, full evidence of their reality. “The 
piece is incapable of abridgment. 

The feventh Treatife, on luxury, is conducted on the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Adam Smith, but without lofing fight of the con- 
fideration, which too frequently efcaped that philofopher, that 
wealth is not the only object of wife polity. It thus termi- 
nates : 

‘ Although luxury increafes the wealth and happinefs of a nation, 
there can be no doubt that its excefs would be attended with per- 
nicious effects: befides be ng ruinous to individuals, and throwing 
them into a lower clats of fociety, which indeed is of no great con- 
fequence to the whole of the ftate, it might introduce too eager a 
purfuit of money, and in that way tend to the corruption of good 


morals, while ic was at the fame time promoting effeminacy : on 
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a tofs of virtue and of courage, would certainly endanger the fafery 
of the ftate.’ 

The account of Englifh metres may be confidered as a de- 
fence of our author’s almoft peculiar practice, in his higher 
lyric efforts, of employing lines of every Jength without rhyme. 
Spencer’s Mourning Mufes is that among the authorities addu- 
ced, which more remarkably participates his own favourite ca- 
dences ; and Spencer is allowedly the moft harmonious verfifier 
in the language. The chorus from Samfon Agoniftes is fin- 
gularly harfh. Some portions of Mr. Capel Lofft’s Praifes of 
Poetry might have been added to the inftances. Anapzttic 
blank verfe, we believe, has alfo been tried in a late imitation 
of Offian. 

The inveftigation of the poetical chara@ter of Horace, in the 
gth and laft Difquifition, difcovers great familiarity with this 
pleafing moralift, and furnifhes a neat biographical tketch of 
the poet, as well as a review of his writings. The tendency of 
this performance is to depreciate his received lyric character. It 
were to be wifhed, that a writer, formed no lefs by practice, than 
by theory, to enter into the moft minute delicacies of the poetic 
art, would in like manner inveftigate the cther antient ode- 
writers. We are not apt to eftimate, with precifion, the 
merits of genius. Pindar himfelf, with all his burning diétion 
and profufely {plendid imagery, might give occafion for many 
cenfures on his digreflions. 

On the whole, thefe Difquifitions flow from a cultivated tafte 
and a ftrong underftanding. If the ftyle may be accufed of 
famenefs, it has alfo purity, and is unfullied by the pompofity 
of diction which is fo common in modern works. The vo- 
lume may amufe the idlenefs of literary Joungers in a lefs de- 
gree than fome other mifcellanies: but it will afford inftruc- 
tion to the philofopher, and will be repeatedly confulted with 
undiminifhed gratification. 
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Art. IV. Effays on various Subje@s, By Thomas Monro, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 228. 5s. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 


]F it be true, as Pope fays, that * half our knowledge we 

muft fnatch, not take,” fhort eflays, which are calculated 
for the parlour window, or the dreffing clofet, are not to be 
haftily condemned. Mr. Monro’s profeffed objedt i is to furnifh 
fome amufement and inftruction for that clafs of readers who 
are neither profound in their philofophical refearches, nor very 
faftidious in their criticifm ; and as this clafs is numerous, he 
cannot be faid to have engaged i in an unimportant undertaking. 
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To the praife of fome fuccefs, he is entitled; as his Effays have 
a moral tendency, and are pleafantly written: though we can- 
not applaud them as containing any originality of conception, 
nor any great energy of expreflion. ‘lhere is, we think, too 
great an uniformity in the ftructure of the moral papers: but 
they convey many juft and ufeful obfervations, which evince 
the author’s knowlege of mankind. In Ne 8, 19, 20, and 
21, Mr. M. takes notice of the erroneous policy of the Greeks 
in their laws refpecting women,—of the different errors of the 
Spartans and Athenians in relation to the fex ;—of the peculiar 
elegance of the Athenian courtezans; and—of the different con- 
duct of the Romans and Greeks regarding the privileges which 
they allowed to their women. ‘Thefe papers are amufing and 
inftructive. In N° 20 is exhibited a letter from the accom- 
plifhed courtezan, Lamia, to Demetrius, tranflated from the 
Greek of Alciphron, by one of Mr. Monro’s friends ; and as it 
may gratify fome of our readers, we will tranfcribe ic: 


‘Lamia *® to DEMETRIUS. 


‘If I take an unbecoming liberty, my lord, you muft blame 
yourfeif. You, who are a king, permit a courtezan to write to you, 
and do not difdain to receive her letters, who is herfelf wholly yours, 
Indeed, my fovereign, when I fee you in the field, when | hear you 
in the nid of your guards, furrounded by foreign wialferk and the 
infignia of your {plendid rank, I fwear by Venus | tremble with 
agitation and alarm: [ turn from you as from the fun, at which I 
am unable to gaze; then you are indeed the great, the mighty, the 
terrib'e, Demetrius, the ftormer of caftles and of cities: awed by the 
feverity of your afpect, [ diftruit on fuch occafions the reality of our 
prefent connexion; [ whilper to myfelf, ** Lamia, is this the man 
who paffes with you many a long hour of delight and love? in whofe 
prefence you confume the fettive night with the fong and the dance? 
Can this be he who writes to you, and prefers you to the voluptuous 
Gnathena?” ‘Then again 1 am filent, and can only indulge the 
fecre: with of feeing you at my apartments, When that delightful 
moment arrives, when you prefs me with tranfport to your bofom, 
how oppofite is the tenor of my fentiments! [ cannot then forbear 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Is this the mighty warrior, at whefe frown Maceda- 
nia, and Greece, and Thrace, tremble! By the powers of Love, he 
fhall fiad, that nothing can avail him againft the influence of my 
charms and melody.”” Three days hence, my Lord, I entreat yout 
company at a banquet; it 1s the time appointed for the folemnities 
which 1 anoually perform i in honour of Venus; it is my with and 
care that every fucceeding feitival furpafs the preceding. I pro- 
mife you delicious entertainment, and every thing confftent with 
the ; bonqusable uccalion: the means of doing this you will have the 
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* For another fpecimen of this king of correipondence, from 
Alciphron, tee Rey, N.S. Vol, vil. p. 373. 
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oodnefs to fupply. You muft do me the juftice to acknowledge, 
that, fince the facred moment of cur connection, 1 have never 
abufed your confidence, although you have never placed any reftric- 
tions on my conduct. No, my Lord, Lamia will never follow the 
example of her profeffion; you fhall never accufe ine of falfehood ; 
though, to be ingenuous, the fear of your difpleafure, fince your 
partialicy for me has been publickly avowed, releafes me from the 
importunity of lovers. Love, my King, is alike rapid in his approach 
and his departure, The Jover who expeds is winged with defire 5 
while he, from whom enjoyment has taken away expectation, 1s ac- 
cuftomed to drop his wing. It is therefore common with females 
of our profeffion artfolly to deter the gratification of their lovers’ 
wilhes, By thefe means they bind them more clofely in their 
chains. Far be it from me to think of praétifing foch arts upon 
Demetrius, your charaéter and rank infpire too profound a venera- 
tion: but a courtezan, with a view of keeping alive that paflion 
which would otherwife fo foon decay, mutt often have recourfe to are 
tifice. Sometimes fhe feigas indifpofition, fometimes fhe appears 
in fplendour, gives public entertainments. By thefe means her ad- 
mirer, confantly fearing fome new interruption to his hopes, is 
made an eafy victim of her power, and kept in continual folicitude. 
With others I, my Lord, might myfelf praftife thefe or fimilar 
artifices; but to you, who fo much diftinguifh me by your affection, 
who feem proud of my favours, and prefer me to every other miltrefs, 
by the beloved mufes I fwear, I could not fuftain fuch deceit, or bafe 
ingratitude: nor would the lofs of influence, or of life itfelf, affect 
me, fhould I by fuffering become the inftrument of your happinefs. 
I well kaow the feftival which I meditate will not be confined to the 
houfe of Theripis, where it will be celebrated; it will be univer- 
fally notorious, it will be talked of in Athens, and circulated through 
Greece. The Lacedemonians in particular, hateful as they are, 
and marked by their hypocrify, will make their mountains and foli- 
tary caverns refound with the pretended infamy of my convivial fef- 
tival; they will quote the feverity of their Lycurgus, in oppofition to 
your more polifhed manners: but peace be with them, my Lord. 
Do you remember the appointed day; choofe your own hour, and 
that thall be the beit which you fix upon.—Farewell.”’ 

Mr. M.’s ftri&tures on Heron’s Letters are, for the moft part, 
juft: but we do not agree with him in his remark on this line 
in Lucan, refpecting Cato : 

** Vidrix caufa Diis placuit, fed via Catoni.” 

Mr. M. fays, that it only means that ¢ Cato attached himfelf 
to that caufe, which, however, the Fates did not favour :’— 
Heron renders it—** Cato is fet in oppofition to the gods them- 
felves, nay, is made fuperior in juftice, though not in power ;” 
and furely this latter is the better interpretation. 
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Art. V. The Family Expofitor: or, a Paraphrafe and Verfion of 
the New Teftament; with critical Notes, and a praétical Im- 
provement of each Seftion. By P.Doddridge, D.D. The 
Seventh Edition. To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author, 
by Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. 8vo. 6 large Vels. 
1]. 16s. Boards. Longman, &c. 1792. 


THs valuable work is fo well known to, and efteemed by, 
the public, that no review * of it will be required from us: 

but of the mew life of the celebrated AUTHOR, by Dr. Kippis, 
fome account will, doubtlefs, be expected by our readers. 

By fuffering the mind to dwell on fcenes of common life, a 
degrading opinion of human nature is often formed: we muft 
advert to particular {pecimens of it, in order to collect its mighty 
energies, and the various excellencies which, under proper cul- 
ture and difcipline, are within the fcope of its attainment. 
The vulgar mafs of mankind may be compared to fleeping 
giants,—men of cultivated talents to giants awake; and while 
the furvey of the former tends, at leaft, to produce a moral and 
an intelle€tual indolence; the exertions, fcientific acquirements, 
_and eminent virtues, of the latter, have a natural tendency to 
excite the nobleft kind of ambition, to call forth pure fenti- 
ments, to ftimulate to literary induftry, and to induce us to put 
forth all our mental ftrength. Hence the high utility of B1o- 
GRAPHY, which is, for the moft part, employed in tranf- 
mitting to pofterity an account of perfons whofe talents reflect 
honour on human nature, and whofe virtues were a blefling and 
a leffon to mankind, 

In the records of Biography, Dr. Doddridge defervedly has 
a place. Neither the pen nor the prefs can be much better 
employed than in preferving the memory of his Jearning, virtue, 
and ufefulnefs. <A life of this diftinguifhed nonconformitt 
divine appeared feveral years ago, written by the late Mr, Or- 
ton, and which we fully noticed in M.R. vol. xxxiv. p. 145: 
but Mr. Orton’s memoirs not being altogether calculated to 
form a biographical preface to this new edition of the Famuy 
Expofitor, Dr. Kippis was folicited to write a new life, which 
he has executed with much ability and judgment, from the 
Memoirs, from the Letters to and from Dr. Doddridge \ately 
publifhed, and from his own perfonal knowlege, he having 
been one of Dr. Doddridge’s pupils. 

This life is more pleafantly written, and is better adapted to 
the general reader, than the ** Memoirs,”’ though the ferious 
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* A few remarks on this wo:k will, however, be found, at the 
clofe of this article, 
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Chriftian may lament the abridgment of the pious matter of 
which Mr. Orton made fo liberal an ufe. 

Dr. Kippis’s account is drawn up with difcrimination and 
impartiality; and we believe that he has given a faithful por 
trait. In fome places, he correéts, and in others he remarks 
and enlarges on, Mr. Orton’s account; and he has particularly 
enumerated Dr. D.’s works in their chronological order, which 


was neglected by his former biographer. 

Of Dr. D.’s learned induftry, piety, and affiduity, in the 
line of his profeffion, and of his extreme goodnefs of heart, 
there can be no doubt; the only objections to him have been a 
parade and wafte of time in his correfpondence, and a fearful- 
nefs of avowing his opinion on certain controverted points. On 
the article of his correfpondence, Dr. K. confefles that ¢ it was 
in fome inftances carried to an extent that might have been 
fyared ;’ intimating that it was beftowed on perfons who, from 
their ignorance, were unworthy of it. To the charge of a 
want of explicitnefs in ftating certain doétrines, Dr. K. fays, 
p.63, © A regard to truth obliges me to obferve, that he car- 
ried his ideas of condefcenfion to the weaknefs, and accom- 
modation to the prejudices of mankind, farther than fome per- 
fons will entirely approve.’ In page 176, he owns that the 
rational Diflenters in one or two inflances had reafon to com- 
plain of his timidity; in p.179, he compares Dr. D. to 
Cicero; and yet Dr. Kippis labours to exonerate him from the 


charge of being a trimmer. | 

‘ The faét, I am fatisfied, was precifely as foliows. When he 
preached in different places, he fo far accommodated himfelf to the 
difpofitions of the people before whom he difcourfed, as to avoid 
giving offence. If a congregation confifted of perfons who were of 
free fentiments in religion, his fermon was entirly of a practical 
nature. On the other hand, in preaching before a Calvinittical 
fociety, it was cuftomary with him to choofe what was called an 
evangelical fubjeét. In neither cafe did he deliver any thing that 
was contrary to his fincere opinion. His accufers did not fuffi- 
ciently recollect that he was far more devoted to what were deemed 
the orthodox doétrines than they were ready to imagine; and he 
had an undoubred right to be believed, when he declared, as he has 
done in the letter before cited, ‘* On the whole, I know affuredly, 
that | have not on any occafion belied the real fentiments of my heart.” 
The perfons who were mott difpofed to find fault with Dr. Doddridge 
with refpeét to the point in queftion, were thofe who are entitled 
the rational Diflenters. They could not eafily perfuade themfelves 
that a man of fuch abilities, and general liberality of mind, could 
entertain very different opinions from their own; and they wifhed 
to have him rank more explicitly among them. It cannot be de- 
nied, that in one or two inftances they had fome reafon to complain 


of his timidity: but, at the fame time, there were many occafions on 
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which he behaved with a very becoming fortitude. Once, I remem. 
ber, fome narrow-minded people of his congregation gave him no 
{mail trouble on account of a genticman, in communion with the 
church, who was a profefled Ar. iam, and who otherwife departed 
from the common ftandard of « doxy. This gentleman they 
wifhed cither to be excluded frem the or inznce of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, or to have his attendance upon ic prevented. But the Door 
declared, that he would facrifice his place, and even his life, rather 
than fix any fuch mark of difcouragement upon one, who, whatever 
his doétrinal fentiments were, appeared to be a real Chriftian. 
When our author happened to be in company with perfons of rank 
and fortune, he never fuffered the leaft tendency to profanenels or 
licentioufnefs to pafs unnoticed; but manifeikd his dif ke to them, 

with the freedom of the divine, accompanied with the politenefs af 
the gentleman. A correfpondent having charged bim with un- 
foundnefs in one of his publications, his only "anfiber wae, Qued 
Serif, feritfi; « What I have writren, 1 have written.” 

Dr. Doddridge himfelf confefies in a letter quoted from Mr, 
Orton, that he ufed ambiguous expreffions ; and he endeavours to 
vindicate it: but this Dr. K. very properly condemns, while he 
ftands up for his fivcerity aad good intentions: 

¢ Offenfive expreffions may juttly be avoided; but furely ambi- 
guous ones fhould never be dehgnedly adopred. The language we 
ufe in delivering our views of th: OBS, ought to be natural, clear, 
and capable only of one itynification ; 

This manly obfervation we reer recommend to the cone 
fideration of the preachers of religion. It may not perhaps be 
always in their power to employ words which fhall Covey only 
one determinate meaning, but they may avoid cloaking their 
thoughts in defigned saibion! ities. Ambiguous preaching Is cer- 
tainly not fair dealing. It is indeed *¢ [pea ting the word of p1 ‘om fe 
to the ears” of the hearers: but the explanation of the {peaker’s 
meaning would ** break it to their hepes.”” Whatever may be 
the infirmity of fome amiable perions, who, in pleading the 
caufe of pure religion, are apt to pay too much refpect to pre- 
judice and error, we cannot deem the timid advocate the beft 
friend of truth. She has a conftitution that trembles at no 
danger; fhe is capable of we g her way by her own native 
powers, and never requires to be /nuggied into the mind. 

At the conclufion of this life, the ¢ biographer takes a view of 
Dr. D.’s intellectual, religious, and moral qualities. As a 
man of letters, Dr. K. thus delineates him: 

* I do not know that genius can be afcribed to Dr. Deddridge, 
taking that word in its highett lignification, as employing either a 
great inventive faculty in fcience, or that boldnels of imagination 
which is productive of original imagery and combinations. In a lower 
and more popular fenfe of the term, he might be faid to have beena 


man of genius; for he hada quick conception and a lively fakes 
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He had a comprehenfion of mind that enabled him to proceed with 
celerity and vigour in the acquifition of knowledge; and that 
a€tivity of his mental frame, which put it into h’s power to learn 
much in a little time, was happily accompanied with an invincible 
refolution and perfeverance in the profecution of his ftuaies. In 
confequence of his uncommon application, he might even with mo- 
derate abilities have laid up a large ftock of various learning; and 
therefore it is not furprifing thac this fhould be the cafe wich him, 
when it is confidered that he was endved with a quicknets of appre- 
henfion, and a remarkable ftrength of memory. So extenfive was 
his acquaintance with books, that there were few on the general 
fubjects of literature which he had not perufed with attention; and 
he could retain and esfi'y recollect what in them was moft worthy 
to be remembered. Of ancient knowledge he had a confiderable 
ftore. With regard to the learned languages, if he could not be 
cal'ed a profound linguift, he was fufficiently verfed in them to read 
the moft valuable pieces of antiquity with tafte and pleafure. This 
is apparent from his paraphrafe and notes on the New Teftament, 
in which he has frequently illuftrated the force and beauty of the 
originals with great judgment, and in the tree fpirit of criticifm. 

« Dr. Doddridge was well acquainted with the Greek philofo- 
phers and orators, among the laft of whom he was particularly de- 
vored to Demofthenes. ‘fo the poets of Greece he was far from 
being a firanger; but he was not, I think, deeply converfant with 
its tragedians. I remember, while I refided with him, his having 
read Pindar with much admiration. With the Latin claffics he was 
largely acquainted, As became a divine and a theological tutor, he 
diligently itudied the ancient fathers, efpecially of the three firft 
centuries. He paid particular regard to the apologifts for Chrilti- 
anity, and was a great maiter of Origen and Evfebius. Beyond 
the fourth century his knowledge of this fpecies of literature did 
rot, ] believe, widely extend, though it did not wholly ftop there. 
With ecclefiattical hiftory he had a large acquaintance, and civil 
hiflory engaged no {mall degree of his attention. To this he ap- 
plied not only to enrich his memory with faéts, but to make fuch 
reflections upon them, as tended either to promote his infight into 
human nature, to exemplify the interpofitions of Providence, or to 
explain and illuitrate the facred writings. 

‘ Though Dr. Doddridge’s difpofition rather led him to cultivate 
the more polite than the abftrufer parts of fcience, he was far from 
being a ftranger to mathematical and philofophical ftudies. ‘The 
fyiem of Algebra which he read to his pupils wes of his own com- 
pefition. But the favourite obje&t of bis application, and that ia 
which his principal excellence lay, was divinity, taking that word 
in its Jargeft fenfe. Whatever could tend to ftrengthen the proofs 
of natural or revealed religion, to affiit our conceptions of the divine 
Nature, or enable us more perfecily to underiland the doctrines 
and difcoveries of {cripture, he thought deferving of the moit atten- 
tive regard. To the evidences of the Jewifh and Chrillian revela- 
tion he had paid uncommon attention, and how complete a matter 
he was of the fubject is apparent from his lectures, Verhaps there 
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were few men who had more carefully fludied the different fyftems 
of theology, or who could point out their feveral defects with greater 
accuracy and judgment. While he was not one of thofe who affed 
to treat with contempt the labours of the wife and the learned who 
have gone before them, but was always reacy to receive whatever 
light they could afford him, neverthele{s, without a flavith regard 
to human fchemes, he tcok the facred oracles for his guide, and 
always referred to them for the proofs of the doétrinal fentiments 
which he maintained. Upon the whole, | entirely agree with Mr. 
Orton, that, though others might exceed him in their acquaintance 
with antiquity, or their fkill in the languages, he was furpafled by 
few in the extent of his learning, and in the variety of ufeful and 
important knowledge of which he was poffeffed.’ 


His religious character is exhibited in the following picture: 


‘I am next to take a furvey of Dr. Doddridge in his religious 
and moral characier. And here the prime and leading feature of 
his foul was that of devoticn. This was the pervading principle of 
his actions, whether private or public. What Dr. Johnfon has ob- 
ferved with regard to Dr.Watts, that as piety predominated in his 
mind, it was diffufed over his works; and that whatever he took in 
hand was, by his inceffant folicitude for fouls, converted to thea- 
logy, may with equal propriety be applied to Dr. Doddridge. The 
greateft pains were taken by him to keep up an habitual fenfe of the 
Supreme Being; to maintain and increafe the ardour of religion in 
his heart; and to furnifh himfelf, by devout exercifes, for the im- 
portant labours of his ftation. Nor was ir to his fecret retirements 
that his piety was limited; it was manifefted in every part of the 
day, and appeared in his ufual intercourfe with men. In the little 
vacancies of time which occur to the bufieft of mankind, he was 
frequently Jifting up his foul to God. When he leétured on philo- 
fophy, hiftory, anatomy, or other fubjects not immediately theolo- 
gical, he would endeavour to graft fome religious inftruétions apon 
them, that he might raife the minds of his pupils to devotion, as 
well 2s to knowledge; and in his vifits to his people the Chriftian 
friend and minifter were united.’ 

We have faid that this piece of biography does credit to Dr, 
Kippis as a writer:—the paragraph, with which he concludes, 
will do credit to his heart. ‘Ihe grateful recollection, and the 
amiable fatisfaction, which the writing of this life afforded him, 


cannot fai) of being admired and felt by the reader: 


‘ Upon the whole, Dr. Doddridge was not only a great man, 
but one of the moft exce}lent and ufeful Chriftians, and Chriltian 
mioifters, that ever exifted. The impreffion of his numerous and 
amiable virtues will not be effaced from my mind fo long as it re- 
tains any fenfe of feeling or refietion. So far will be the impreffion 
from being loft upon me, that I fhall always cherifh it with the ut- 
moft ardour; and [ efteem it no fmail felicity of my life, thar I 
have been preferved to give this teltimony of duty, gratitude, aod 
affection, to the memory of my bencfa&or, my tutor, my friend, 


and my father.’ cca 
ever 
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Several judicious ftrictures are made in the courfe of the 
narrative on Dr. D.’s writings, which we cannot particue 
larly notice. Since, however, the life ftands prefixed to the 
« Family Expofitor,’’ obfervations on that work demand 
fome notice. Dr. K. beftows on it the praife to which it is 
fo defervedly entitled, but remarks on the author’s rule of in- 
terpretation, viz. that when the text and the context will bear 
two meanings, to prefer that which gives the nobleft and moft ex- 
tenfive fenfe, and might make the paffage in queftion moff univer 
fally ujeful, © that however plaufibie this rule may appear, there 
is danger, unle(s exercifed with peculiar judgment, of its being 
occaiionally produétive of error.’—=* In fact, the bufinefs of a 
commentator on {cripture is to find out the fingle original fig- 
nification of the language ufed by the facred writers, and not 
toimdulge his imagination in giving a fcope to words beyond 
what was fpecifically intended.’ 

How much would commentators be convicted of having 
written in vain, were they tried on this ftatute of found cri- 
ticilm ! 

It is farther objected to the Family Expofitor, that the para 
phraitic part is too redundant; and to this opinion we are rather 
inclined to fubfcribe:—but, with all its defects, it is a work 


that deferves a place in every Chriftian’s library. Moo-y, 





Arr. VI. Difcourfcs on Truth: the Importance of it, and the Right 
Way to attain it. To which is added, a Difcourfe on preaching 


Chrift Crucified. By S. Palmer. 12mo. pp. 182. 2s. 6d. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1793. 
HE reader muft not expect to find, in thefe Difcourfes, a logi- 
cal and metaphyfical inveftigation of the elements of human 
knowlege, in order to arrive at the grand defideratum in {cience, 
an univerfal rule for diftinguifhing truth from error. Inftead 
of this high fpeculation, the author contents himfelf with laying 
down popular rules for obtaining the knowlege of religious truth, 
and for diftinguifhing the genuine doétrines of Chriftianity 
from thofe which have been grafted on the facred ftock by fal- 
lible men. As every inquirer after truth muft fet out with fome 
data, thofe of Mr. Palmer are, the being and moral attributes of 
God, the divine origin of the Chriftian revelation, and the au- 
thenticity of the fcriptures as an infpired and infallible rule of 
faith. On this ground, he proceeds to give practical directions 
for the difcovery of truth; the chief purport of which is, to 
inculcate diligence, impartiality, and freedom from pre- 
judice. Uhefe precepts are illuftrated by a variety of juft ob- 


{crvations, happily and ingenioufly adapted to remove the dread 
2 which 
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which many very pious and well-meaning peifons feel, with 
segard to allowing themfelves to call in queftion any of the 
tenets in which they have been educated, and to liften to the 
arguments of thofe whom they have been sewalhenied to confi- 
der as heretics. Among fuch perfons, this work is calcutated 
to do good :==but, in our judgment, its ufefulnefs would have 
been more certain and extenfive, if the author had confined him- 
felf to the fingle object of giving direétions for the fearch after 
truth, without fo far gratifying the preconceptions of many of 
his readers, as, at the out-fet, to give them reafon to expe& that 
their inquiries would lead them to that fyflem, which they have 
already embraced. Previoufly to his courfe of inftru@ion for 
the purfuit of truth, he iuftrates the importance of the purfuit, 
by leading his hearers to expect that it will put them in poffef- 
fion of the confolation arifing from the doétrines of the atone- 
ment, and of divine afiftance. Mr. Palmer fhould have re- 
membered his own remark, (p.115,) that © a criterion of truth 
eught to be general, and not to include in it, or take for 
granted, any thing which is the fubject of debate.’ Another 
impropriety (muft we fay incon fiftency?) which we remark in 
this work, is, that, when the author recommends the proper ufe 
of reafon, he limits the rule by remarking, that, when reafon 
is allowed firft of all to determine what fentiments are right, 

and then to interpret the fcriptures according to tts decifion, 
revelation is rendered ufelefs:—yet afterward, in laying down 
the characteriitics of gofpel truth, he fays that it muft be 
honourable to the divine perfection, apreeable to common 
fenfe, and of good moral tendency ; ; which certainly prefuppofes 
the inquirer to be poflefled of principles of common fenfe, mo- 
sality, and religion, taught by reafon, according to which he 
is to interpret fcripture. We are alfo furprized to find a 
writer, who difcovers fo much candour and good fenfe, con- 
troverting the pofition of Dr. Price concerning fundamentals, 
*¢ that there is but one thing fundamental, and that is, an 
honeft mind;” and urging it as an objeCtion againft this maxim, 
that it would exculpate infidels in rejecting Chriftianity, pro- 
vided they could plead the honefty of their minds. —W hat other 
plea can be neceflary to exculpate any errors of the head, befide 
the honefty of the heart? 

After thete free ftrictures, it wou!d be injuftice to the author 
not to add, that thefe difcourfes are correctly and unexception- 
ably written; and that, for the moft part, they may be read 
with pleafure and improvement, even by thote who do not 
_ the author’s fyitem. We quote the following paflage as 

a fpecimen : 
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¢ Another characteriftic of gofpel-truth is, that it is agreeable to 
COMMON SENSE, and does not contradiét any principle of found 
reafon. Or ia other words, that it is not attended with any glaring 
abfurdit Vv. 
.€ Tris, indeed, no proof of the falthood of any do@trive, that it 
is above reafon. Some of the doctrines of revelation doubtiets are, 
as might be experted, fuch as reafon unaflifted could not have dif- 
coverei; and attended with fome circumitances which our dark 
underftandings may not fully comprehend, and with fuch diffical- 
ties as human reafon canne: fully foive. But to fuppofe that any 
dodtiine of divine revelauion is contrary to right reafon, or to the 
diétates of common fenfe, or to univerfal axioms, and firft prin- 
ciples of ference, or is really involv red in abfurdity, is furely a grofs 
reflection upon Chriftianity and its divine author. Upon this prin- 
ciple we reject the do¢trine of tranfubftantiation. Though the 
words of fcripture, jiterally taken, are favourable to it; we inter- 
pret them as figorative, becaufe it is an abfurdity to fappofe, that 
bread and wine fhould be body and blood, or be converted into 
thofe fubftances, every time the mafs is performed, and yet main- 
tain all the properties of bread and wine, as our fenfes teftify they 
do; or that the real body of Ciriit fhould be in ten thoufand places 
at the fame is ftant, and be eaten every day. But why fhould 
this abfurdity be rejefled, and any other admitted? To fuppofe 
that God fhould require us to believe what is contrary to all our 
fenfes, or to the plaineft dictates of the underftanding, and the in- 
difpurable principles of right reafon, is to charge Ged foolifoly. For 
any to lav, as fome have done, ‘* I believe this or that, becaufe 
it is irrational orimpofible,” is no proof of true Chrillian humility, 
as they feem to fuppofe it: it is rather the evidence of a weak mind, 
if not of a difordered imagination; and they who are capable of 
foch conceptions, are a ready prey to any impotture. 

The dottrines of the gofpel are all of them reafonable; and 
Pa a whatever may be proved to be otherwife, you are ac 
liberty to reje@ as an error. But let it be carefully obferved, that 
before any thing be pronounced abfurd, there ought to be plain 
evidence that it is fo; fince fome things which, oo the firft view, 
have the appearance of abfurdity, oa a thorough examination may 
ee: found highly rational, 

The unfavourable apprehenfions which have been entertained 
of Pn doétrines, as abfurd and irrational, have undoubtedly been, 
in many inflances, owing chiefly to the injudicious flatement of 
them, by weak, though well-meaning Chnittians; fome of whom 
have even urged it as an argument, to prove certain dottrines to be 
of divine origina}, ‘* that they appear too abfurd to be of haman 
invention*.”? Great care therefore ought to be taken that we dif- 


‘* Thos Soame Jennings {peaks of the doétrine of the Atone- 
ment, &c. in his Internal Evidences of Chriftianity. A book, great 
part of which is too well calculated to an{wer the end which was 
defigned by the artful author of Chriftianity not founded in Argument, 
the promoting of Infidelity.’ 
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tinguifh between a doétrine itfelf, as ftated in fcripture, and fuch 
human explications of it as are not effential to it’ 

The author gives the public fome reafon to expec a fecond 
volume, on the doctrines of the Atonement and the Trinity. E, 





a EEE 


Art. VII. Ax Appeal to the Public, on the Subje of the Ricts in Bir. 
mingham, Part 11. ‘Lo which 1s added, a Letter from W. Roffel, 
Eig. to the Author. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c, 
vo. pp. 210. 78. 6d. fewed. Johnion. 1793. 


~ EELING for the honour of the Britifh nation, we refume with 
4 : , ° . 
reluctance the contideration of a fubject which feems, the 
more it is examined, to fix a more difgraceful blot on a country 
that is celebrated for its liberality, and on an age which arro- 
gates the praife of being enlightened: but however unpleafant it 
is to us, and, we doubt not, to many of our readers, to dwell 
on this theme, we mult do juftice; we muft allow the accufed 
and the perfecuted to be heard in our literary court. 

In this 2d part of the appeal, Dr. Prieftley takes up the 

auntlet fo vauntingly thrown down by Mr. Burn in his 
«¢ Reply” to the firft part, and boldly, before the public, oppofes 
himfelf to his clerical challenger. He complains of being charged 
in the ** Reply” with aflerting the very contrary to what he did 
affert, and accufes Mr. Burn © of making general aflertions 
without appealing to any fpecific facts capable of being fcrue 
tinized.” Left this acculation fhould be retorted, his pamphlet 
contains a regular enumeration of particulars immediately be- 
longing to the fubject. He ftates a variety of additional circum- 
ftances to prove, in direét oppofition to Mr. Burn’s affertion, 
that there exifted a bigotry and party fpirit in the town and 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, previoufly to his becoming an 
mhabitant of it: which particularly evinced itfelf in the refufal 
of the clergy to walk or ride with diflenting minifters at 
funerals, In confirmation of this aflertion, he treats us with 
the following laughable anecdote, among others, which would 
be no bad fubject for the pencil of Mr. Bunbury : 

* At the funeral of Mr. Gifborne, when Mr. Dovey, reétor of St. 
Martin’s, refufed to walk in proceffion with Mr. Bourn, a diffenting 
minifter, a man of activity and fpirir, the following pleafant circam- 
flance happened: Mr. Dovey meeting the corpfe, and finding Mr. 
Boutn walking before it, dire€ted him to walk behind. Mr. Bourn 
mot complying with this order, Mr. Dovey endeavoured to outwalk 
bim, but Mr. Bourn being as nimble as he, kept up with him, till, 
the rector quickening his pace, they both fairly ran for it, till they 

to the church door. Mr. Dovey was fo much offended, that, 
after the funeral, his pride getting the better of every other confider- 
ation, he fent back the hatband, and {carf, and even the pins that 
had been ufed on the occafion.’ 

: Dr. 
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Dr. Prieftley is obliged to go over the ground which has 
already been oceupied by Mr. Edwards, and to repeat feveral 
articulars which are related by that gentleman in his Letiers to 
the Britifh Nation, fince the enumeration of them was neceflary 
to his defence. He examines the predifpofing caufe of the 
riot ;—the circumftances that occurred previous to and that 
were more immediately connected with it;—the circumftan- 
ces attending its commencement; and—the conduét of the ma- 
giftrates and others after it; together with the fubfequent cir- 
caddies He onbiwowme to prove that neither the dinner 
nor the hand-bill * could be the true caufe of the riot, Re- 
fpecting the latter, he fays : 

‘Ifche governors of the country really thought this hand bill ca- 
pable of doing any harm, would they not have fent foldiers to Bir- 


mingham, to be in readinefs for the occahon? <A copy of the hand- 
hill was in the fecretary of ftate’s ofhice three days before che dioner, 


and that was time enough for the purpofe.’ 

A fe&tion of this pamphlet is appropriated to obfervations 
on the proceedings in the courts of judicature on occafion 
of the riot, in which Dr. P. particularly ftates his own cafe. 
Thefe proceedings evince the operation of a general prejudice 
againft Dr. P. who feems to have been very hardly treated. 
After having ftated the violent declamation employed againft 
him by Mr. G. Hardinge, the trouble and expence attending 
the law fuit, and that he has yet obtained no compenfation for 
the preat injury done to him, his readers will not be {urprized 
at finding him determined, in cafe of another misfortune of the 
f4me kind, (from which he confiders himfelf far from being 
exemoted,) to fit down with the lofs, and not to trouble the 
country with the fubject. 

Sincerely as we pity Dr. P. we do not approve his general 
refleions on the church of England, (fee an inflance p. 104,) 
yet fome allowance mult be made for the irritated feelings of a 
man in his fituation ; and it mutt be confefled, that, whatever 
opinion may be formed of Dr. Prieftley’s fuccels as a theologi- 
cal difputant, his adverfaries, by their unmanly and unchriftian 
perfecution, have furnifhed him with a topic in which he ap- 
pears at prefent to have a very decided advantage. 

Mr. Ruffel’s letter, which is fubjoined to the pamphlet, is 
truly fenfible and fpirited ; it difcovers no malevolence, but, on 
the contrary, manifefts the generous fpirit of a Chrittian. 





* We do not approve of what Dr.P. advances concerning the 
{uppofed author of this fedittous h+nd-bill. Why offer any cribute 
Of praife to the charaéter of a perfon who thus aéted the part of an 
incendiary? It is no reflection on the laws chat fuch men are forced 


te fly. See p.47. 
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This vindication of himfelf, and of his friends, thus concludes: 


* The fealon of reflection, I hope, is approaching, and [ would 
by no means retard it by any irritaticg reflections. I therefore moi 
cheerfully clofe this letter with my beit withes for the seftoration of 
that peace and good neighboarhood which reigned amonett us ag 
Birmingham previous to this truly unexpected and cruel inierrup. 
tion of ic; and I am confident nothing will be wanting to promote it 
that can coniiftently be required at the hands of the Difenters,’ 


The appendix contains fome curious papers, relative to the’ 
eneral fubject of the appeal. . 
é J Pi Mov-y 





Arr. VII. 4 Plan of a Courfe of Le&ures on the Principles of 
Natural Philojophy. By the Rev. S. Vince, A. M. F.R. 9, 
Svo. pp. 102. 4s. fewed. Deighton. 1793. 

1 he a publication of this kind, the chief defiderata are, a judici- 
ous felection of materials, perfpicuous and fyftematic ar- 

rangement, and precifion of language, with as much brevity as 

is confiftent with perfpicuity. “hefe excellencies the reader 
will find, in a high degree, in the prefent work. | Yo particu- 

Jarize the contents of {uch a plan of lectures as this, is wholly 

unneceflary. It may be fufficient to fay that it comprehends 

a feries of elementary propofitions on the four branches of natu- 

ral philofophy, mechanics, hydroftatics, optics, and aftronomy, 

with mathematical proofs, or genera] explanations, according to 
the nature of the fubject. The experiments, by which the propo- 
fitions are illuftrated in the author’s courfe, are not particularly 
defcribed. Under the head of mechanics, the do@trine of fric- 
tion is very happily explained, on the ground of the author’s 

propofitions publifhed in the Philofophical TranfaQions, 1784. 

Late difcoveries, or improvements of other philofophers, are 

occafionally introduced ; particularly Mr. Atwood’s method of 

illuftrating the theory of uniformly accelerating and retarding 

forces; and Dr. Herfchel’s aftronomical obfervations. In 

giving a fpecimen, we muft make choice of a part which the 

reader may underftand without the helpofadiagram. We fhall 

fele& the propolitions under the hgad of the PYROMETER: 
‘84. All metallic sys ar ean died by heat. 


‘ Various j ents have been invented to render fenfible very 






nit 
{mall csntgl the rod to be expanded aét very near to an 
axis of motion Sy a proper combination of wheels to multiply velo- 
city, the lealt expanfion will be perceived and may be mezfured. 

*85. Rub a picce of metal with a cloth, and the warmth which 
it produces in the metal will fenfibly increafe its length. 

‘86. If alamp be put under a piece of metal, the metal will gra- 
dually increafe in length as it grows hotter. 

‘In this manngr Mr. MuscueNnBRoEK made experiments to de- 
termine the proportion of the expanfion of different metals, bY ap- 
piy'"& 
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plying 2 different number of lamps, and found the refults as fol- 
jows - 


Lamps, Tron. Steel. -Copper, bBrafs, Tin. ~ Lead, 
I $o 85 $9 110 153 155 
2 117 123 Mis 229 % 274 
3 142 168 193 275 * “ 
4 211 270 270 361 * e 
5 239 310 310 377 * * 


«Tin melted with two lamps and lead with three. With this kiad 
of pyrometer Mr. FerGuson found the expanfion of metals to be 
in the following proportion; iron and fteel 3, copper 4, brafs Se 
tin6, lead 7. An iron rod 3 feet long is about one 7oth of an inch 
longer in fummer than in winter, * 

‘$7. Lf a metal be put into water and the water be heated, the 
metal expands as the water increafes in heat. 

‘By this method Mr. Smeaton determined the expanfion of dif- 
ferent metal:, for by means of a mercurial thermometer immerfed 
in the water he could always afcertain the degree of heat. He found 
that in equal intervals of time the expanfions were in geometric pro- 
grefion. By this he was enabled to get the meafure of the bar be- 
fore it was applied toche inftrament. This wil! be beft underftood 
by explaining an experiment. The time elapfed between applying 
the bar to the inftrument and taking the firft meafure, was ! a mi- 
nute; therefore the intervals between taking the fucceeding mea- 
fures were 4a minute alfo. ‘The firft meafure was 208; the fecond 
244,53 the third 216,53; the fourth 217,5. The differences of thefe 
ared, 5; 2; 1- Now thefe three numbers are nearly equal to 6, 3; 
2,25; 0, 8, which form a geometrical progreflion whole common 
ratio 1s 2, 8. As therefore we may fuppofe the expanfion from the 
inftant the bar was applied to the time of taking the firft meafure 
followed the fame law, we can find the expanfion in the firft 4 
minute (at the end of which the firft meafure was taken) by con- 
tinuing back the progreflion, or multiplying 6, 3 by z, 8, which 
gives 17, 7 for the lengthening the firlt $ minute; hence 2038 — 
17,7 = 190,3 for the meafure before the bar was applied. The 
following expaofions are felected from Mr. Smearton’s table, fhow- 
ing how much a foot in length of each increafes in decimals of an 
inch by an increafe of heat correfponding to 180 degrees of Fau- 
genHeEsT’s thermometer, from freezing to boiling water. See Mr. 
SmeaTon’s account in the Phil, Tranf/. 1754. 


‘White glafs barometer tube ,o1 Caftbrafs - - = ,o225 
Hard tleel - - <= 30147] Graintin -. - = ,0298 
Iron m ~ - ,0151 | Lead ~ => = 50344 
Copper hammered - ,0204 | Zinc - *. 5 ,0353 





* Metals being thus fubject to expanfion by heat, a pendulum 
made with a fingle rod of metal will continually be fubje& to a 
variation in its length from the variation of the temperature of the 
air. To correct this Mr. Hararson invented a pendulum, called 
a gridiron pendulum, compofed of rods of iron and rods of brafs, fo 
connected together, that the brass expands upwards when the iron 

expands 
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expands downwards; by this means the diftance from the point of 
fufpenfion to the centre of ofcillation is iubjeé& but toa very {mall 
variation. Mr. Grauam iovented the following method of prefery. 
ing the length of the pendulum the fame in different tem peratures, 
He took a glafs, or metallic tube, and putin fome mercury; now 
the heat, by expanding the glafs or metal downwards, expanded the 
mercury upwards; by the adjuflment ‘herefore of a proper quantity 
of mercury, he could make thefe effects in altering the length of the 

ndulum nearly deftroy each other. He found the errors of a clock 
of this fort to be but about + of the errors of the beft clock of a 
common fort.’ 


We are furprized to find the doétrine of central forces 
omitted in a courfe of this kind. At the clofe, a concife ac. 
count is given of the leading facts in magnetifm and eledtricity; 
with brief hints refpecting their theory. E 





_— 


Art. 1X. Rational Freedom: being a Defence of the National 
Character of Britons, and of the Form of their Government; in 
oppofition to the malapert and feditious Writings of Thomas 
Paine. By P. White, Efq. Author of Effay on the Fifheries, &c. 
8vo. pp. 112. 28 Printed at Edinburgh; London, Kay, 
1792. 

Tue pamphlet feems intended as a narcotic fop for the 

hundred- headed monfter, Faétion: but whether the prefent 
fymptoms of the cafe indicate opiates, we leave our ftate- 
phyficians to determine. According to this writer, our afflifed 
country has of late fuffered much by political quacks. One of 
thefe, fays he, is now where God pleafes. Another, having 
fallen under the fufpicion of adminiftering poifon to the confti- 
tution of the country, has, in revenge, thrown his fon into the 

arms of the French, and will probably foon follow him. A 

third is guilty of fo many extravagances, that he may be thought 

no more than a jack-pudding, or Merry Andrew, on the ftage 
of politics.—Yet, fome way or other, this Jack-pudding has 
found means to make himfelf of confequence enough to require 
as much ferious notice as if he were a fecond Lycurgus. After 
loading one Thomas Paine with every term of contempt and re- 
proach, this writer, in oppofition to one of Mr. Paine’s lead- 
ing pofitions, that the government of this country does not 
originate with the people, maintains that William I. commonly 
called the Conqueror, was freely elected to the crown: but 
that the right of electing the monarch has been for ages juftly 
given up in favour of hereditary fucceflion; whence the king 
holds his office in virtue of a folemn fettlement of our anceftors, 
confirmed by every fucceeding parliament; and the crown is 


as much his private right, as theeftate of any man in the 4 
om 
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dom is that man’s right. Asa fpecimen of cur author’s rea- 
foning, we fhall give his argument to prove that the prefent 
race of citizens are bound in juftice to adhere to the conttitu- 
tion eftablifhed by their remote anceftors, and confirmed at the 
revolution. In reply to Mr. Paine’s queftion, on what ground 
of right could the parliament of 1688, or any other parliament, 
bind all pofterity for ever ?——Mr. W. fays: 


‘ I anfwer, that I who am poffefled of the power only of an ia- 
dividual, and not of that of a nation, can bind my pofterity by my 
aét and deed to the end of time, from felling any eftate I may tranf- 
mittothem. ‘True, fays Mr. Paine, your eftate is your right, and 
you may leave it to your polterity under what reftridtions you pleafe; 
but did the fettling the form of government of this country, be- 
long as a right tothe parliament of 1688? Excufe me, Mr. Paine. 
Pray anfwer me this: Did the right of fettling the form of govern- 
ment, as it was done in 1688, belong to pofterity, 7.¢. thofe who 
were then unborn? You will fay it did not. Then I anfwer your 
queftion, by faying, that fuch right did, and of neceflity maft have 
belonged to the Englifh people in 16388, as the only perfons then in 
being in the world, whom it concerned, But ftill, fays Mr. Paine, 
the parliament of 1688 had no right to bind pofterity; and we of 
the prefent generation, can now model the form of government at 
our pleafure. Let us confider the unjuft confequences, which, in 
the general, thefe doftrines of Mr, Paine and his abetiors would 
lead to. 

‘ Do we know, firft then, what motives our anceflors had for 
their conduct: are we fure that they did not make the bett bargain 
for themfelves and their pofterity, which the circumftances of their 
country and the fitcuation of Europe would then admit of? Was not 
France then powerful; and had our anceftors any fecurity that their 
fugitive tyrant’‘would not foon pay them a vifit with a French army 
at his back? Can we call thefe anceftors of ours up from the grave 
to anfwer for their conduct? What would our overturning their 
ordinances be, but controuling the actions of the dead, who are not 
here to anfwer for themfelves? which would be ftill more unjuft than 
their reftraining the unborn, which Mr. Paine complains of. 

‘ But fuppofing the Revolution Parliament Jad bound pofterity ia 
the manner Mr. Paine fpeaks of (which, however, we fhall by and 
by thew they did not), their conduct would have been mott rational, 
being pretty analogous to the motives which induce a man to entail 
an eftate, to prevent the property from going out of his family. 
The nation had feen the country once mortgaged to republicanifm, 
from which her tutors had to redeem her at the expence of blood as 
well as money. The people knew the ftory of the country having 
been often in diltrefsful circumftances, in the hands of differenc 
competitors for the dignity of being at the head of ber government: 
to take away for ever, therefore, the temptation to make attempts 
upon the independence of the nation, which thefe jarrings for the 
lovereign dignity held forth to ambitious neighbours, the managers 
of the kingdom in the year 1688 would have acted wilely in rendering 
Rev. APRIL 1793. : Ee the 
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the kingly office hereditary: and their making perpetual a form of 
government, which the experience of the nation had found to be 
moft conformable to the genius of the people, would have difcover- 
ed their good fenfe. 

* But the glory of thofe deeds was anticipated before the Revolu- 
tion Parliament had a being: they neither bound pofterity to the 
prefent form of government, nor had they any occafion to do fo; 
for that parliament found, that the conflitution formed by their an- 
ceftors for ages before them, had (undoubtedly for the reafons we 
have juft now mentioned) bound both them and all pofterity to a 
mixed government under an hereditary monarchy; and, therefore, 
although the parliament of 1688, with the fpirit of free men, re. 
jeted the tyrant then in pofleffion of the crown, they did not think 
themfelves authorifed to alter the conftitution; nor did they: they 
only declared, defined, and confirmed it by an explication of the 
rights both of king and people, and a folemn fubmiflion to the 
form of government modelled by their anceftors, and exifting in 
the perfon of the then king.’ 

The extreme weaknefs of the plea againft innovation, that 
it would imply injuftice to our anceftors; and the grofs ab- 
furdity of fuppofing that one race of men can bind their pofte- 
rity, through all ages, to the obfervance of their inftitutions, 
whether wife or foolifh ; it is wholly unneceflary to expofe. 

This writer earneftly requefts his countrymen not to imagine 
that he is an advocate for * what folly once called divine 
right,’—yet he finds fo much wifdom in the delegation of 
authority which he conceives to have been made in remote ages 
to monarchs, that he is willing to believe the plan to have been 
of divine origin. . 

4 The fagacity of the earlier inhabitants of this globe, in thus 
providing for their own fafety, muft excite admiration in us who 
live in the world now a-days; efpecially when we confider that they 
neither had the benefit of exampie, nor the advantage of human 
learning. Thofe who believe that there is a Supreme intelligent 
Being who governs the univerfe, may, without the impatation of 
weaknefs, indulge the pious conjecture, that the Sovereign of all 
things actuated, in an efpecial manner, the affairs of his favourite 
creature mary thofe early times.’ 

As a farther inftance of this writer’s inconfiftency, we re- 
mark, that, though the main drift of his performance be to 
eftablifh the perpetual obligation of Britons to adhere to their 
conftitution, not on the ground of general utility, but on that 
of ancient compact, he fo far forgets himfelf as to acknowlege. 
that * the fecurity and ftability of government is founded upon 
the opinion of the people of this country, that they themfelves 
are gainers by the contract with their rulers.” This is un- 
queftionably the truth: but it is a truth which overturns the 


whole courfe of our author’s reafoning on original compact; 
for 
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for if ever the time fhould come when the people of this country 
will be of opinion that they are not gainers by the ancient 
compact, they will, on this principle, be at liberty to dif- 
folve it. 

Mr. W., infifts largely on the excellence of the Britifh con- 
ftitution as a fyftem of checks, in which the three powers mu- 
tually control each other for the general good; and concludes, 
that the Britifh conftitution prefents to mankind the moft 
finifhed fabric of freedom ever found to be compatible with go- 
vernment. The excellence of the Britifh conftitution, con- 
fidered theoretically, we have always been difpofed to acknow- 
lege: but the queflion is, whether there may not be fome rea- 
fon for apprehenfion, that a fuperflitious notion of its ideal per- 
fection may poflibly, at fome future period of time, produce 
an abject and ruinous acquiefcence in corruption, or a torpid 


indifference to improvement? E 
é 





Art. X. An Excurfion to the Peak of Tenerife, in 1791; being the 
Subftance of a Letter to Jofeph Jekyll, Efg. M.P. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
from Lieutenant Rye, of the Royal Navy. 4:0. pp.34. 1s. 6d. 
Faulder. 1793. 


“HE accounts which have been publifhed of the celebrated 

Pic, or Peak, of Teneriffe, are numerous: but they differ 

little from each other, except in the height given to the moua- 
tain, and in the difficulty of attaining tts fummit. 

The Canary Iflands, feven in number, of which Teneriffe 
is one, were known to the ancients by the title of the Fortunate 
Ifands: but as the Pic has not been noticed either by ancient 
poets or geographers, we may fuppofle it to be a volcanic pro- 
duction of the middle ages, between the decline of the Roman 
empire, and the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it 
was firit difcovered by modern navigators. 

The firft printed account of this terreftrial excrefcence, 
which we can recolleét, by perfons who had mounted to the ver- 
tex, was publifhed by Bifhop Sprat, in his hiftory of the Royal 
Society, 1667; where the narrative is called, ** 4 Relation of 
the Pico Teneriffz. Received from fome confiderable Merchants and 
Men warthy of Credit, who went to the Top of it.” 

The fecond account appeared in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, No. 3,5. p. 317. and was drawn up by Mr. Edens: to 
whofe narrative fubfequent writers on the fubjcct have. fre- 
guently referred. 

A third account was communicated to the Royal Society in 
1752, in a paper containing Ob/ervations made in going up the 
Pic of Teneriffe, by Dr. Thomas Heberden. 

Ee2 A fourth 


‘ 
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A fourth account was publifhed in The Hiflory of the Dif- 


covery and Conqueft of the Canary Iffands, by George Glas, 4to. 
3764: on which work fee our remarks, with confiderable ex- 


tracts, Review, vol. xxxi. 

The author of the pamphlet now before us, accompanied by 
Mr. Burton the botanift, vifited Teneriffe in his paflage to 
New South Wales, on board the Gorgon, commanded by 
Capt. Parker. They anchored in Santa Cruz bay, on the eaft 
fide of the ifland, April 16th, 1791; and travelling by land to 
Oratava, found the foil wonderfully fertile, amid all the con- 
vulfions of nature and volcanic eruptions with which it appears 
to have been torn and defaced, 

‘ We did not arrive at Oratava, (fays the author,) till two in the 
morning. ‘The people of the houfe, to which our Molateers in- 
tended to conduét us, refufed us admittance. Notwithftanding our 
fatigue, we were compelled to proceed, almoft the {pace of another 
mile, over a rough pavement, and upa fteep afcent, before we 
could obtain a lodging, which was not at laft accomplifhed without 
difficulty. Our ignorance of the language was an inconvenience 
almoft invincible; but after rehearfing a fhort pantomine, we con- 
trived to get a few eggs, a glafs of wine, and a mat to fleep on. 
We had with us bundles of warm apparel, that we might be the 
better able to encounter the inclement winds of the Peak, and thefe 
ferved for ovr pillows. We were aflailed by every fpecies of ver- 
min, but our fatigue neverthelefs enabled us to fleep foundly till 
day-light. We then rofe to behold and bear a part in a fcene truly 
comic. The [ peopleof the } houfe were very foon aflembled around us. 
We each and all of us fpoke long and aloud, without once remem- 
bering that we were mutually unintelligible to each other. Our 
voices were feconded by geftures, till, as if by one confent, be- 
coming fenfible of the abfurdity, a perfeé& filence of fome minutes 
enfued. The mafter of the houfe then went out, but fpeedily re- 
turned with an old Spanifh foldier, who had been for fome time 
a prifoner in England, and was tolerably acquainted with our lan- 
guage. The landlord was, by his afliftance, informed of our in- 
tended expedition to the Peak; and of our wifhes that he would 
immediately procure us mules and guides for this purpofe. He, 
without hefitation, pronounced the projet to be abfolutely im- 
practicable, He was certain, he informed us, that at this feafon of 
the year, no guides would undertake to accompany us; that many 
of the Mountaineers, who had gone in {earch of their goats to the 
fkirts of the plains, and thefe are feven or eight miles diftant from 
the Peak, had perifhed from the intenfenefs of the cold. Some 
alfo, he added, who had perfevered in an attempt like ours, had 
never more returned, Such were the arguments ufed by our hoft 
and his family to induce us to relinquifh our fcheme, and indeed all 
of them appeared to take a friendly intere about us. Finding, 
however, that our refolutions were fixed on the journey, they pro- 
mifed to exert themfelves in procuring for us proper guides, Some 


hours paffed away without our gaining intelligence of any, “* 
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flout peafants at length made their appearance, and offered to ac- 
company us as far as the plain; Sut they treated with fcorn, and as a 
thing impofible, our idea of afcending to the fammit of the Peak. 
As their coarfe familiarity and ruftic wit did not feem quite agree- 
able to us, they affumed ac laft a graver tone, and feriouily told us, 
that if it were even poflible to arrive at the Peak, we could not 
avoid perifhing when there: they expreff2d themfelves fo fignif- 
cantly by figns and geftures, that we perfectly underftood them even 
before our old foldier had more fully explained their meaning. We 
then aflured them, that if we found it unfafe or imprudent to ad- 
vance beyond the plain, we would certainly return. ‘To this our in- 
terpreter immediately replied—If you do not, they will make no 
fcruple of leaving you: it is, I affure you, by no means uncommon 
for ftrangers to lofe their lives in this place by their own obitinacy. 
He then related an accident, which happened at a more favourable 
feafon of the year to two young men, who, being abandoned by 
their guides, were found, fome days afterwards, almoft exhaufted 
from want of food, after having been obliged to drink their urine 
to allay their exceflive thirft. We defired our foldier to make an 
agreement for us with thefe peafants, to conduct us as far as they 
poflibly could, promifing to pay them well, and to recompence him 
alfo for his care and trouble. He accordingly engaged them to at- 
tend with their mules on the morrow, the prefent day being teo far 
fpent. ‘They were to be ready to proceed at any hour when we 
might choofe to go; and were to condutt, and bring us back to 
Oratava for eight dollars; we engaged to maintain them and their 
cattle, and we parted very well fatisfied with each other. The old 
foldier fettled the neceffary articles of provifion to be carried with 
us, which confifted of two or three falt fith, two dozen of hard eggs, 
one dozen of {mall loaves, and two gallons of wine ina keg. When 
we mentioned water, they affirmed it to be unneceflary, but in this 
refpect we afterwards found they were miltaken.’ 


After this period, we have a defcription of the coarfe manners 
of the country people, and of their rude way of living :—but 
the kind and hofpitable treatment which Mr. Kye and his 
companion received from the Spaniards at Oratava, not only 
merits notice here, but demands the gratitude of our country: 


‘ Oratava is fituated on the fide of a rugged hill, which flopes 
gradually to the fea. It commands the view of a fine bay, conve- 
nient for fhips which have but a {mall draught of water, and in this 
place, accordingly, merchantmen of this defcription ufually anchor. 
Befides the local advantages, they have alfo other inducements, as 
wine, fruits, and vegetables are got on board at the port of Oratava 
at a more reafonable rate than at Santa Cruz. ‘This, indeed, is the 
moft fertile fide of the ifland, and in a great meafure fupplies all 
the reft. Nothing can be either more beautiful or more romantic 
than this charming place.—The houfes, it muft be confeffed, are 
low, but they are remarkably neat, and of white ftone. The ftreets 
muft not be paffed over without their proper fhare of praife—On 
one fide they have a channel for a copious {pring of the cleareft and 
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fweeteft water, which, in its paflage over a rugged kind of pave- 
ment, murmurs molt agreeably along. Every furrounding valley is 
a vineyard, watered by innumerable ftreams. Hills above hills, 
crowned with woods, elevate themfelves to the clouds; and the 
iiupendous Peak, towering above the whole, renders the great mafs 
of view molt fublimely inieretting. About four inthe afternoon, our 
curiofity was attracted by the performance of fome Roman Catholic 
ceremonies—An immenfe crowd of people followed certain images 
of our Saviour and St. Peter; thefe were placed on thrones, which 
were decorated with very beautiful artificial howers, and furrounded 
by all the religious of the place. At every houfe of worthip they 
halted; here they waved their cenfers, and fung anthems, after 
which they again proceeded. The attention of the people was fre. 
quently directed tothe appearance of two ftrangers among them, 
and we could obferve ourfelves to be the objects of curiofity and 
converfation. The Governor alfo was pleafed to notice us; for 
when the ceremony of the proceflion ended, and the people were 
difperfed, a gentleman addrefl-d us, as we were returning home, in 
good Englifh, and defired us, in poli'e terms, to accompany him to 
the Governor’s houfe. We did not refufe his invitation, and were 
foon introduced to his Excellency, his fon, and feveral officers. 
They received us with much appearance of friendfhip, and in the 
courfe of converfation enquired the object of our excurfion. We 
anfwered that it was our defire to vifit the Peak, and that early the 
next morning we intended to proceed, wiih the hope that our efforts 
would be fuccefsful. The Governor, in reply, entreated us to lay 
afide our intentions; and indeed the whole company, without a 
fingle exception, avowed a fimilar opinion.—They affured us one 
and all, that fuch a thing had never been done at this feafon of the 
year, and that fome who had fet out with thefe intentions, had 
perifhed in the attempt. Finding, however, that they were unable 
to diffuade us from our purpofe, they kindly recommended us 
clofely to follow our conduétors. The peafants, they faid, who 
offer themfelves as guides, live in the vicinity of tne Peak, and ob- 
tain their livelihood principally from the ice, which, at proper pe- 
riods, they bring down from a vaft cavern at the diftance of two 
miles from the fummit: this confequently enabled them to decide 
both at what time, and how far they might vertore. ‘They added, 
that if we were even able to converfe with them readily in their own 
language, they would not ftay a moment to reafon with us, bat 
would abruptly leave us if we attempted to advance a fiep further 
than they deemed practicable. We returned them our thanks for 
their kindnefs, and determined to adhere as clofely to their a¢vice 
as was confiflent with our purpofes. ‘The hours had glided imper- 
ceptibly away in this moft agreeable company, and finding it was 
late, we rofe to take our leave. ‘They preff:d us to remain where 
we were, but we excufed ourfelves, promifing to vifit them on our 
return. The Governor then gave each of us his hand, faying, that 
this he knew to be the Englifh fafhion, and that al! there were the 
friends of Englifhmen. ‘The whole company, firft placing their 


hands upon thear brealts, followed his example. ‘he geosleman, 0 
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had firft addreffed us in Englifh, and who proved to be a phyfician, 
offered, as we were ftrangers, to attend us home; as did alfo the 
Governor’s fon, but this we would by no means allow. Our land- 
Jand waited for us at the door. We entered the houfe, where the 
family were aflembled, and expefling us to fupper. We foon ex- 
perienced a difference in their behaviour, and could not help ob- 
ferving to one another, that for this increafe of kindnefs and atten- 
tion we were indebted to my lord the Governor We could not, 
without fome difficulty, prevail on them to fup at the fame time that 
we did: nor were they now guilty of the {malleft impropriety. In 
the midft of our repaft, the Governor’s fon entered with his friend. 
—They told us, they were come once more to fee us, and requeft 
the honour of ournames. ‘This being granted, the phyfician, who 
appeared to have vifited our Englifh univerfities, entered them in a 
kind of memorandum book. At the fame time, he begged leave 
to exprefs his regret at not poflefliny fufficient influence to diffuade 
us from an expedition, in which there was much certain peril, but 
little or indeed no probability of fuccefs. They then proceeded to 
render us the laft kind office in their power:—They fent for our 
guides, who were fleeping among the litter with their mules, and 
folemnly enjoined them to pay us the moft careful attention. We 
were not backward in exprefling our gratitude for their kindnefs, 

and once more bade them acieu. When fupper was ended, the 
mats were produced; the family retired, and left us to our repofe. 

A circumftance now happened, which occafioned fome mirth in the 
honeft family.—A maid fervant, who brought each of us as an addi- 
tional article of Juxury, a dirty pillow, and was about to place them 
under our heads, burft into an immoderate fit of laughter, on feeing 
us place thefe pillows, whofe complexion we diftrufied, beneath our 
feet. She did not fcruple to alarm the family, who, from the ad- 
joining room where they all kennelled together, were repeatedly 
calling out to her: but as from her exceflive mirth fhe was on- 
able to articulate, their curiofity foon brought them in their fhirts 
and fhifts to fee what was the matter. After fome time contem- 
plating the pofture in which we reclined, and with no appearance of 
diflatisfaftion, they left us to vur reflections and repofe. A found 
fleep imperceptibly ftole upon vs--We awoke a fhort time before 
the hour we had fixed on for our departure, for which we anxioufly 
prepared. ‘The muleteers and their beafts were, ere long, aflembled 
at the gate, and roufed the family. All of them feemed anxious to 
fhew us kindnefs and attention, and without great difficulty adjutted 
our baggage. We then directed our guides to mount, not choofing 
ourfelves to ride through the town over a rugged pavement, and 
upon a brace of panniers. On taking leave, our hoft and his family 
fhewed us every mark of good will—He Seicad our hands, clafped 
them to his bofom, and offered up for us a fervent prayer, in which 
the whole family joined with uplifted eyes, and with their hands 
crofied over their breafts. We expreiied our thanks as well as we 
were able, and eagerly followed our conductors.’ 


All tra ger up thefe mountains (there are three, of which 
the Sucar-loaf is the higheft,) fpeak of the broken rocks, and 
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of immenfe bodies of lava thrown out of the crater or cauldron 
at the fummit, to a great diftance, by eruptions:—but none 
have defcribed them in a more lively manner than the prefent 


author : 

« About ten o’clock we entered the plains (at the foot of the 
Peak or higheft mountain,) where fo many travellers have lof their 
lives. Here we made a fhort paufe, to contemplate the Peak in its 
fublimeft point of view. ‘The plains furrovunding it were covered 
with Java, and it is to be remarked that thefe plains extended from 
feven to ten miles. With this lava were interfperfed huge frag- 
ments of rock, which had evidently been hurled from the fummit of 
the Peak. One of thefe rocks we meafured, and we found its cir- 
cumference betwixt fixty and feventy feet. In its form it was 
nearly globular. Some of them had the appearance of chimneys 
encrufted with fmoke, others were black and fhining as jet. Some 
of the rocks were entire, but moft of them broken by the fall, and 
the feparate parts projefled at a confiderable diftance from each 
other, We felected fome {mall pieces which were fparred off, thefe 
we found to contain much inflammable matter, and to be as hard as 
flint. ‘The portions of rock, which had been projeéted to the 

reateft diftance from the Peak, were, according to our calcula- 
tion, from feven to eight miles.’—— 

‘ This firft fight of rocks is called The Englifhman’s Refting 
Place, —Eftancia de los Inglefles. This is reckoned a day’s journey 
from Oratava, and here travellers always pitch their tents. That 
this fhould be called the Englifhman’s Reiting Place, is, in a high 
degree, complimentary to our nation. We may conclude from it, 
that the vifitors, who have had curiofity and perfeverance enough to 
accomplith this journey, have been principally Englifhmen; for as 
to the Spaniards, it is notorious that fuch undertakings never enter 
into their heads.’ 

The name given to this fpot is certainly an honourable tefti- 
mony of the exploring fpirit of our countrymen: but Lieut. 
Rye, in the courfe of his narrative, tells us, that this Efancia is 
reckoned a day’s journey from Oratava;—and as we do not 
find in the fequel, that he took up his lodgings there, nor any 
where elfe, before his return to Oratava, which is fix leagues 
from the Peak, are we to fuppofe that an excurfion, fo replete 
with difficulties and fatigues, was performed in one day? 

We are unable to comprehend our traveller’s meaning in the 
following paflage: ¢ No fooner had we left the rocks, than we 
{unk knee-deep into /ava; a moft violent and piercing wind 
affailed us, and we were compelled for fecurity, to plunge our 
arms into the lava alfo.” We had always underftood, that lava, 
when not in fufion, was a concretion too hard for imprefiion 
by the hands or feet ; and when in a fluid or dudtile ftate, too 
bot for any anima! to plunge himfelf into it with fafety, except 
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« Jn one of our efiorts to advance, to our great diftrefs and concern, 
our younger guide fainted away. We immediately approached, and 

laced him in a fitting pofture. But we were not a little alarmed to 
jee that his head reclined, as if void of all fenfation, on his 
fhoulders; his eyes were fixed and funk, his noftrils diftended, 
his tongue {wollen, and hanging out of his mouth, fo that to our 
apprehenfion, his moment of diffolution could not be very remote. 
We were able to afford him no other relief, than by keeping his 
head in the direction of the wind. As foon as he difcovered fome 
fymptoms of returniog fenfe, we pointed to the rocks from which 
we laft departed; we intimated our wiih, that he fhould endeavour 
to return, and there fhelcer himfelf from the winds which blew with 
extreme fharpnefs, and from the fulphurecus daft which materially 
obftructed our refoiration. He was feemingly too weak to adhere 
to our advice. — The elder guide, who had helped us in affitting his 
companion, now quitted him, and began to fcramb!ie upwards.— 
Seeing this, we alfo left him; but as foon as we had arrived ata 
refting place and looked back, we had the fatisfaction to fee him, 
though flowly, and with difficulty, making his way to the rocks we 
had pointed out to him.’ 

We are inclined to think that the author has not expreffed 
fuficient forrow for the fufferings of this poor man, who was 
left to fhift for himfelf in fo dangerous and helplefs a ftate, into 
which he had been forced by the terror of a drawn hanger; 
though he and the other guide had been perfuaded to undertake 
to conduct Mr. Rye and Mr. Burton on their way at this un- 
favourable feafon, only on condition of {topping whenever it 
{hould appear dangerous to advance farther *:—but the Englifh 
are ever unwilling to imagine that the natives of any foreign 
country know the dangers of its climate at certain feafons, as 
well as themfelves; and, in Italy, many of them have loft their 
lives by obftinately travelling through the Pontine Marthes, 
during the mall ’@ria, in {pite of all remonftrances from the 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Burton, our traveller’s companion in this excurfion, 
feems not to have been very fortunate in his botanical difcoveries : 
as we are only told of his meeting with ¢tzvo roots of violets; and 
thefe had no difference, except in the leaf, from the common 
hedge violet. 

The difcoveries which Lieut. Rye made on his arrival at the 
Jummit of the Peak, differ little from thofe which preceding tra- 
vellers have related. In Sprat’s Hift. of the R.S. we are told, 
that there is a crater or cauldron at the top of the Sugar-loaf, 
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* When the guides remonftrated, and feemed determined to ad- 
vance no farther —‘ we were fo difpleafed, (fays Mr. R.) that we could 
not forbear having recourfe to menaces. I haftily drew a {mall 
hanger, which had an inftantaneous effect.” P. 24. 
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about a mufket-fhot over, and fourfcore yards deep; in which 
there are all the appearances of an exhauited volcano, ** whence 
iflue ftill divers fpiracles of fmoke and heat, with fuch ful- 
phureous and offenfive vapours, as if ftirred, endanger the lives 
of thofe who venture the experiment, by fuffocation.”’ 

The account by Mr. Edens, in the Phil. Tranf. is fimilar to 
the above, making the mouth of the crater 140 yards over on 
one fide, 110 on the other, and 40 yards deep. Concerning 
the fulphureous exhalations within and without, and volcanic 
remains, this account exactly correfponds with that in the Hif- 
tory of the R. S. 

Dr. Heberden’s narrative differs little from thefe, except in 
the depth of the crater, which he makes only 15 feet; a dif- 
ference which may have been occafioned by fubiequent erup- 
tions. In this account, it is likewife faid that the ground 
is very hot, and that a {trong fulphureous fmoke or vapour con- 
tinually iflues as from a number of chimneys. 

Mr. Glas acknowleges Mr. Edens’s defcription of the crater 
to be very exact, fo that the following account of the cauldron 
at the fummit of the Peak, by Mr. Rye, furnifhes us but with 
little additional information: 

© The crater is nearly circalar, its depth is from forty to fifty 
paces; its diameter atthe top, is from feventy to an hundred paces. 
Jc is furrcunded by fleep and regged rocks— its furface at the bottom 
is entirely covered with nitre. When this nitre is removed, brim- 
fione is difcovered. ‘The bottom is full of cracks and fiffures, from 
whence, if yourun a ftick into them, iflues a column of fmoke. It 
was fo hot, that we were obliged continually to be moving our 
feet, or they would have certainly been burned; and the rambling, 
bubbling noife, which affailed our ears, I can compare to nothing 
but the found of an immenfe boiling cauldron.’ 

The height of the Peak of Teneriffe has been fo varioufly 
eftimated and calculated by different travellers and geographers, 
that we can only take the mean between the two extremes of 
their decifions.. Dr. Halley allows but two miles and a quarter 
from the level of the fea, to the fummit of the Sugar-loaf, 
while Mr. Glas affigns five miles. Lieut. Rye had no inftru- 
ments for afcertaining the altitude of this ftupendous land-mark. 
He refers to Mr. Coxe, who gives Kircher’s elevation of the 
four principal mountains of the globe, merely to cenfure his 
method of meafuring them by fhadows. So that we have ftill 
to feek for a {cientific and fatisfactory account of the exact 
height of this mountain, and of its altitude, as relative to the 
other moft elevated points of the globe. 

We have lately been told that Sir George Staunton, when 
Lord Macartney ftopt at Teneriffe, had made an unfuccefsful 
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attempt to gain the fummit of the Peak: but he probably could 
rocure no guides at an unfavourable feafon, for an enterprize 
which had probably been fo lately fatal to one of the over- driven 
attendants on Lieut. Rye. The truth is, that no part of the 
year feems fit for this afcent, except the months of July and 
Auguft, the only period when the Sugar-loaf is free from 
fnow *:—nor will this mountain be ever well-explored, and 
accurately meafured and defcribed, but by a flow philofophical 
invettigation, during that feafon which long experience has 
taught the inhabitants of the ifland to regard as the moft fafe 
ticabl uch aking. 
and practicable for fuch an undertaking DrB....y. 
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Art. XI. Mr. Gifford’s Hiffory of France, Vols. I. and II. + 
[ Article concluded from the Review for March, p.262.] 


Rc hiftory abounds with ftriking inftances of defpotic op- 

prefion. During the reign of Philip the Sixth, in the 
middle part of the fourteenth century, the ftate of the nation is 
thus defcribed : 


‘ France exhaufted in men and money; the people groaning be- 
neath the weight of impolts; the nobility dilcouraged by the fatal 
defeat at Crecy; the king a prey to iufpicion and chagrin —fuch was 
the melancholy picture now exhibited by this late flourifhing king- 
dom. Every expedient which the neceflity of affairs required, and 
the mifery of the inhabitants would admit of, was adopted; new 
duties were laid upon falt, new taxes upon every {pecies of merchan- 
dize, new impofts upon the citizens; but of all thefe refources, that 
which excited the greateft murmurs among the people, and proved 
leaft ferviceable to the ftate, was the adulteration of the eoin, and 
the augmentation of its current value. New money was coined, in 
weight and purity inferior to the old, which was now called in. The 
variations in the coin during this reign were infinite: the people, 
who at firft were not aware of the difadvantage arifing from 
thence, preferred this mode of fupplying the wants of the ftate, to 
that of levying impolfts which they more immediately felt. They 
were foon, however, made fenfible of their error; each augmenta- 
tion of the current value of money produced a confiderable increafe 
in the price of provifions, which never fell in proportion when the 
value was diminifhed; new ordinances continually occafioned freth 
confufion; and cthofe changes became fo frequent that people were 
uncertain, whether the money of the day would be current on the 
morrow, ‘The evil was {till heightened by the adulteration of the 
metals; thofe who had any of the ancient coin were compelled to 
carry it to the clerks appointed to cut it through the middle; and 





* If we be not miitaken, Lord Macartney did not arsive at Te- 
neriffe till November. 
t A third volume is completed, and will be duly noticed. 
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thefe clerks exacted for their trouble a duty upon each piece of mo- 
ney, which the proprietor was afterwards obliged to change for bafe 
coin, with an enormous lofs upon its intrinfic value. In the courfe 
of this reign, the price of the mark of filver experienced more than 
fifty variations, from fifty-five fols to thirteen livres ten fols. The 
price of a mark of gold varied, in proportion, from forty livres to 
one hundred and thirty-eight livres. At one time the evil had 
arifen to fuch an alarming height, that the value of money became 
entirely arbitrary; and a piece of gold pafled, in trade, for a half, 
fometimes a quarter, (or even lefs) of the value affixed to it by the 
king’s edit. Befides the profits which Philip derived from this de- 
ftructive ,refource, he levied a tenth on all ecclefiaftical property ; 
but the more money was thus extorted from the people, the poorer 
the king became; it was all abforbed by the nobles and military 
men, who fpent, in frivolous gratifications, and in games of chance, 
thofe fums which they received for the fervice of the king, and the 
defence of the ftate.’ 
Thefe grievances continued under Charles VI. 


‘ The inhabitants of Languedoc, oppreffed by the tyrannical go- 
vernment of the duke of Berry, had ventured to carry their com- 
plaints to the foot of the throne. John de Grandfeve, a Bernardine 
monk, had undertaken to reprefent the deplorable ftate of the pro- 
vince to the king. The wretched people had experienced every 
{pecies of oppreflion. ‘The towns and villages had been equally ex- 
pofed to exactions the moft onerous and unjuft: impofitions innu- 
merable had been levied on them, and repeated five or fix times in 
one year. When unable to pay, their goods were feized, their per- 
fons arrefted, and the {malleft refiftance experienced the moft rigor- 
ous punifhment. Such were the enormity and the extent of thefe 
fhameful depredations, that upwards of forty thoufand families were 
compelled to abandon their country and take refuge in Arragon, or 
fome of the neighbouring provinces; fo that this odious abufe of 
unlimited power had nearly converted one of the fineft countries in 
France into a perfec defert.’ 


Notwithftanding this oppreffion, the people retained their re- 
verence and affection for their monarchs, as appears from the 
following ftory : 

* The day on which the king left Mans, his fpirits were more than 
ufually depreffed ; before he mounted his horfe, he fate down to a 
repatt, but fcarcely tafted any thing that was offered him; he appear- 
ed gloomy and flupid. Although the weather was exceflively hot, 
he threw a /urtout of black velvet over his armour, On his head 
he wore a hat decorated with pearls, over a fcarlet hood. As he 
croffed the foreft of Mans, on the road to Angiers, he had but few 
attendants near his perfon, for the troops kept at a diftance, that 
they might not incommode him with the daft. He had not long 
entered the wood, when a ftrange figure, clad in a white robe, with 
naked feet, and head. uncovered, {prung from between two trees, 
and, feizing his horfe’s bridle, exclaimed, in a threatening tone, 
and with 2 leok wild, furious, and horrible, ‘* King, advance no far- 
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ther, but return, for you are betrayed !’? Charles, though petrified with 
horror at the fight, betrayed no other fymptom of fear or furprize than 
a fudden change of countenance and an inward fhuddering. Some 
men at arms, who were near the king, rufhed forward, and, ftriking 
the hands of this living apparition, obliged him to let loofe the 
bridle. He then retired, while no one either thought of ftopping 
him, or of enquiring who or what he was. The king purfued his 
journey; and, on quitting the foreft, entered on a fandy plain, where 
the heat was rendered almoft infupportable from the {corching rays 
of the fun, which was then at its zenith, ‘There were two pages 
immediately behind the king, one of whom carried his lance, which 
he let fall on his comrade’s helmet. At this noife the king, rouzed, 
as it were, from a deep lethargy, imagined the predi¢tion of the ap- 
parition was on the point of accomplifhment ; impreffed with this 
idea, he attacked the pages {word in hand, and, having difmounted 
them, prefled onwards, exclaiming —‘‘ Forward, forward! down 
avith thofe traitors !’?—Every one fled at his approach; the duke of 
Orleans, hearing the tumult, rode up to his brother, who inftantly 
attacked him with fuch fury, that he had fcarcely time to provide 
for his fafety by a precipitate flight. The duke of Burgundy called 
out to him—‘* Fly, fly, fair nephew of Orleans! my lord the hing 
will kill you; he has loft bis fenfes; let him be feixed!” Noone, 
however, durft approach him. The king, in the mean time, flew 
through the ranks, aiming his blows at all that came in his way. 
Thofe who were unable to avoid him, threw themfelves on the 
ground, and, by that means, prevented him from ftaining his {word 
with the blood of his fubjets; at leaft Froiffard, a contemporary 
writer, who gives a circumftantial detail of this extraordinary event, 
declares he never heard that any one loft his life; a manoufcript 
chronicle too, of the fame date, which is {till extant in the royal 
library at Paris, is equally filent on the death of the four men, who, 
as fome authors-have falfely afferted, were killed by Charles. The 
troops, at length, formed a circle round the monarch, whofe fword 
was, by this time, broken, and whofe ftrength was nearly exhauited ; 
one of his chamberlains, a gentleman of Normandy, named William 
Martel, then jumped up behind him, and, feiz'ng his arms, fecured 
him from the commiffion of farther violence. When his uncles and 
the duke of Orleans approached, they found him fenfelefs. ‘* We 
muft return to Mans,’ {aid the dukes of Berry and Burgundy; ‘* cée 
expedition is finifbed for this feafon.”” ‘The troops immediately faced 
about, and the king was put into a cart and carried to Mans, ina 
ftate which caufed very ferious apprehenfions to be entertained for 
his life. It was, at firlt, fuppofed he was poifoned; and the wine of 
which he had drank in the morning was analyfed; but, on confult- 
ing the phyficians, they declared that the king had long borne 
within him the dangerous principles of this diforder, which excefs of 
labour and fatigue had only ferved to develope. All idea of poifon 
being thus done away, the people were next induced to believe that 
he was under the influence of magic: ‘* We are difputing about a 
fadow,” {aid the dnke of Berry; the ding is meither potfoned nor 
Hewiuicveda. 
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bewitched, unlefs by bad advice: but this is not the time Sor talking on 
that JubjeG.”’ 

‘ The princes who were called by their birth to the government 
of the kingdom, on fuch an occafion as the prefenr, immediately 
began to exercife their authority. ‘Che care of the king’s perfoa 
was entrufted to four knights, who were entirely devoced to their 
fervice; while la Riviere, le Mercier, Montagu, and le Begue de 
Vilaines received orders to retire. ‘The next day the kiog’s difor- 
der encreafed to fuch a degree, that it was found neceflary to chain 
him. He was chen conveyed to Creil, a country-feat on the banks 
of the Oife. It was not thought prudent to take him to Paris, as 
the queen was then pregnant, and it was intended to conceal from 
her, as far as poffible, the real fituation of her hufband. The dukes 
of Berry and Burgundy, after they had difbanded the army, haften- 
ed to the capital. 

«The news of the king’s illnefs fpread a general confternation 
throughout the kingdom, for, notwithftanding his errors, Charles 
was beloved by his fubjects. The people flocked to the churches, 
and, by public proceflions and the invocation of faints, fought to 
conciliate the favour of the Deity, and to en{ure his proteétion to 
their afllited fovereign. One faint, in particular, who was high 
jn credit with the multitude for the miraculous effe&s of his inter- 
pofition with the Alm‘ghty, was the object of their inceffant folicita- 
tions; and, at his fhrine, a waxen figure of the king was, agreeably 
to the fuperftitious credulity of the times, prefented. Their affe@ion 
was fincere, and the ardour of their zeal cannot fail to command 
the admiration of a more enlighiened age, however the mode of de- 
monftrating it may be, probably, cenfured. Even the weaknefs of 
loyalty is preferable to the philofophy of fadtion !” 

The reflection, with which our author concludes the pre- 
ceding paragraph, will give our readers fome infight into his 

olitical creed. Farther conje&tures may be formed concerning 
it from the following remarks : 


‘ Without entering the labyrinth of /ega/ difquifition, or raking up 
the embers of politica! fires, the end and obj &t of government may 
be eafily difcerned. Its object is evidently to protect the weak from 
the violence of the ftrong ; the imple, from the {nares of the crafty ; 
and, in fhort, to render a!l thofe difin@ions, which are inherent in 
the zature of man, 2nd are given him for the wifelt purpofes, fub- 
fervient to the general good, by placing a falutary check on thofe 
paffions, the perverfion of which difturbs and empoifons the very 
ftream they are intended to fweeten and purify. Its end is, con- 
fequently, to promote the happinefs of mankind. Bat, will it be 
contended, that when the ftrong and the crafty become the mot 
numerous and powerful, they have a right to overturn the fabric, 
erected for fo glorious a purpofe? —It would be a libel on human 
nature to admit the fuppofition. 

‘ The throne ts not holden durante bene placito.—In every monar- 
chy there is a compact, either exprefs or implied, between the fove- 


reign and his fubjets. So'long as the former complies with the 
terms 
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rerms impofed on him, whatever they be, he is as much entitled to 
the poffetlion of bis throne, as a landholder is to a copyhold eftate, 
on obfervance of the conditions annexed to his tenure. If the mo- 
narchy be hereditary, the fame right, of courfe, extends to the heirs 
of the reigning fovereign; and unlefs fome violation of the original 
compact be proved, no difinheritance can take place withouc the 
moft flagrant injuftice. A deviation from thefe plain rules, which 
are founded in trath and juftice, ever has been, and ever will be, 
found produdtive of anarchy, confufion, and general infelicity.’ 

From thefe obfervations, we conjecture, that the friends of 
the French revolution are not to entertain very fanguine expec- 
tations of fupport from this author, when he arrives at the pre- 
fent interefting period of the French hiftory :—but we do not 
mean to prejudge this point. 

Thefe volumes, which, being printed with a fmall letter, 
contain a great quantity of matter, bring down the hiftory to 
the year 1461. The work is embellifhed with plates; the ge- 
nerality of which cannot claim any great praile :—but fome of 
them are worthy of diftin¢tion. E 

s 








Ant. XIV. An Effay on the true Principles of Executive Power in 
great States. Tranilated from the French of M. Necker. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp.775.- 4128. Boards. Robinioes. 1792. 


\fomaeorn Necker, in the introduction to this work, mani- 
felts much diflatisfaction with the proceedings of the 
French republic, and exprefles his high se{pect for the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI. With regen to the former, he defpairs of 
its fuccefs, and deems thofe the beft friends of France who aban-. 
don themfelves to the moft melancholy prefages. Of the late 
King, he fpeaks as a public benefactor, who had a claim on 
the gratitude of Frenchme ns for having, by one {piendid act, 
given fubftance to their rights and their dignity. Ihe work 
was written prior to the diflolution of moi archy i in F rance, and 
is chiefly intended to expofe the defects of a conftitution which 
no longer exilts. Many of thefe difcuffions are therefore now 
no farther interefting, than as they ferve for a vehicle to con- 
vey the author’s ideas on the nature of government, and on the 
interefts of the French nation. 

Though M, Necker profefles only to treat of the principles 
of the executive power in great ftates, he extends his view 
through the whole fyftem of civil government, from a perfuafion 
that all the different branches of politics are clofely connected 
with the prudent conftitution of this power. His fundamental 
pofition is, that the formation of the executive power conftitutes 
the effential, and perhaps the fole, difficulty of every fyltem of 
government. 
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government. The errors of the National Aflembly refpeQting 
the executive power, he regards as the fource of all the evils and 
troubles of France. After pointing out other errors, which 
he conceives to have fprung from this fountain, he ftates 
in what manner the queftion of executive power ought to have 
been treated by the National Aflembly, and gives it as his 
opinion, that, in fo difficult a bufinefs, they fhould have con- 
fulted the model of the Englifh conftitution ; and he proceeds to 
draw a parallel! between the organization of the executive and 
legiflative powers in England, and the elements of which thefe 
powers were conftituted by the National Afflembly of France. 
in comparing the legiflative power of the two governments, 
M. Necker ftrenuoufly maintains the fuperior advantage of 
the plan which requires two houfes of legiflation, over that 
which provides only one. We {hall copy a part of what he 
has advanced, with great ftrength of argument, (in our opi- 
nion,) on this head: 


* Itis not pofiible to fubje& the opinions of a legiflative body to any 
regular mede of cen{fure, becaufe, in that cafe, the idea, which it is 
fo neceflary to preferve, of its faperiority, would no longer exift: by 
becoming, however, a legiflative body, it does not ceafe to be an 
affembly liable to all the errors, all the indifcretions and weakneffes 
which are the Jot of humanity. ‘The eftablifhing therefore this 
cenfure in the very bofom of the legiflativebody itfelt, by dividing it 
into two houfss, was a beautiful and truly ingenious idea. Each 
houfe is thus obliged to form to itfelf a model of wifdom, and to 
have it continually in view, fince this wifdom is in ordinary circum- 
ftances the moft certain means of unity of opinion. It is different 
with a fing!e houfe, which muft feek to diftinguith itfelf by extreme 
ideas, fuch ideas alone being formed to catch the crowded and ca- 
pricicus theatre whofe fuffrage and applaufe are the objeéts of its 
ambition. ‘The rejection of the plan of two houfes when confirod- 
ing the legiflative body, and the formation of this body into a fingle 
deliberating aflembly, is nearly like giving to the empire of the paf- 
fions the preference overthe authority of wifdom. No one is igno- 
rant of the facility with which the aflent of numerous auditors may 
be obtained, either by the fubtilty of argument, or by the infinvat- 
ing power of eloquence, particularly when certain circumftances 
are laid hold of by which to act upon the mind. It is wifely or- 
dained in the French conititation, that the projected laws thal! be 
yead three different times, at intervals of eight d-ys; but permiffion 
being at the fame time given to depart from this rule in urgent 
cafes, this urgency, decreed every inftant, is become a mere form, 
which may be employed whenever one pleafes. In a word, 2s al- 
tercations and quarrels are more frequent at the table of your high 
gamefters than at any other, fo when an aflembly decides of itfelf 
the fate of the empire, hatreds, divifions, and jealoufies muft reign 
there with greater violence, than if that aflembly had reprefented @ 
portion only of the executive power. : 
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Not one of thefe obfervations is applicable to the Englith confti- 
tution; and its firmnefs, its confiftency, the calm it diffufes, the ju- 
dicious conformation and ftriét obferwance of the laws, and the re- 
gular action of the executive power, a!l thefe happy circumftances 
are in a great degree to be afcribed to the divifion of the legiflative 
body into two houfes, whofe agreement in opinion fixes the fenti- 
ments of the reft of the nation, attracts refpeét, and is followed by 
obedience,’ 

The author goes on to plead for the neceffity of requiring a 
confiderable fhare of landed property, as the qualification of re- 
prefentatives, in order to produce a fufficient degree of intereft 
in public order, and to provide fome guard againft the influence 
of corruption, and the intimidation of popular clamour, The 
fhare in legiflation, which is poffefled by the King of England, 
he thinks far preferable to the circumfcribed veto, which was 
granted by the conftituent aflembly to the King of the French, 
he alfo prefers the unlimited confidence placed by the Britifh 
nation in its legiflative body, to the plan of an aflembly 
of revifion adopted in France; and the method of regulating 
the convocation and duration of parliament in England, to the 
plan provided in the French conftitution for affembling, and 
continuing after interruption, the meetings of the legiflative 
body. In the fame light of comparifon with the civil inftitu- 
tion of England, various other particulars are diftinétly ex- 
amined; namely, the judiciary power ; the high national court ; 
the prerogative of mercy; the formation of miniftry; the dif- 
tribution of offices and favours; the forms obferved toward the 
monarch; the rights of peace and war; interior adminiftration ; 
and military force. The whole of this comparifon is a ftudied 
eulogy on the Englifh conftitution, and a laboured cenfure of 
that, which, at the time when this work was written, fubfifted 
in France; every thing that is defective in the former, and 
every thing that is judicious in the latter, being, as we fufpect, 
induftrioufly kept out of fight. Nay, fo ardent is M. Necker’s 
zeal for the Britifh government, that he is incapable of dif- 
cerning any defeéts in its adminiftration. He apprehends no 
danger from minifterial influence, and is ignorant that any fuch 
apprehenfion exifts among the people ; 

* | am afked, if the union of all thefe cireumftances be not cal- 
culated tO create too powerful an influence, and if that influence, 
mm the hands of the princtpal agents of the royal authority, may not 
endanger the conftitution? ‘Lhe objection I corceive to be futile, 
and the danger imaginary, fince the people, though warmly at- 
tached to their government, feel no fuch apprehenfion, and fince, 
for the period of a century, the principles of liberty, civil as well 
a3 political, have been inviolately maintained.’ 
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Again, when he is afked whether, fince the paffing of the Bill 
of Rights, and the Act of 1701, the Englith have not had 
caufe to repent their forbearance in granting fo many prero- 
gatives to the executive power, and whether that power has 
not employed corruption to narrow the national freedom? he 
anfwers, the attempt would have been vain; for that freedom 
is under the guardianthip of both houfes of parliament, the peers 
and the reprefentatives of the people; and elfewhere he fays, 
‘ The concurrence of the executive government with the legif- 
lative, confifts much lefs in the conftitutional neceffity, that 
the monarch fhould execute the a¢ts of his parliament, than in 
the previous intervention of minifters in the deliberations in 
which thefe acts are founded.’—Doditrine, this, which, annihi- 
lating the independence of the Houfe of Commons, and 
filencing the free voice of the people, would leave us in pof- 
fefiion of nothing but the name of LBritith liberty. 

M. Necker proceeds to declaim againft the French govern- 
ment in fo impaflioned a {train of eloquence, that we are every 
moment ready to imagine that we fee Mr. Burke on his legs, 
and hear him pronounce one of his philippics on the floor of 
St. Stephen’s chapel: 


‘ What titles, (favs he,) fhall we invent to exprefs the fupremacy 
of thofe who can, with impunity, fir up the people againtt the opi- 
nions and perfons of public men; who can, with impunity, draw 
infults upon the monarch and all who are conneéted with him; who 
can, with impunity, cuc down my woods, ravage my eftate, fet fire 
to my habitation; who can, with impunity, recommend a traveller 
to popular outrages, or can themfelves conftrain a peaceable citizen, 
by menaces, to fly his paternal abode, and become an exile from h's 
family? What tiles alfo thall we invent to exprefs the fupremacy 
of thofe, who have engrofied exclofively to themfelves the public ear, 
who by their daily publications occupy the whole of the few precious 
moments that hufbandmen and artifans can devote to the improvement 
of their minds; who thus govern the people by lies, infpire them 
with whatever paflions and fentiments their bafe purpofes may se- 
quire, and infenfibly weaken in. them every tie neceffary to the 
maintenance of focial fubordination? Ah! Jet us call them dakes, 
archdukes, princes and viceroys; let us engage to treat them with 
the utmoit deference, provided they will engage in return to leave 
our property and our lives fecure, and to reipeét morality and reli- 
gion, and we fhall make a happy exchange, we ihall fign, at the 
prefent moment, the beft of al! poflible contradis. lor, | repeat it, 
thefe are the mafters which have been given us by aconftitution that 
has placed the f{ceptre in the hands of the démagogues of the multi- 

tude; this is the terrible ariflocracy which that coniiitution has genes 
rated. And yet we talk of liberty, we boaltof a fyftem of equality, 3a 
fy tem that fhall place a}] men upon a Jevel! Itis true the fuperiorities 
which heretofore exilted are no longer to be feen; but thole — 
ave 
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bave fucceeded them are a thoufand times more terrible. We have 
deftroyed the parchments which conferred on the ancient chevaliers 
of France their honorary prerogatives; but we have given commil- 
fions of audacity and impunity to men ftrangers to every generous 
fentiment. We have taken out of the profpect the weathercocks 
upon the chateaux of the noblefie; but we have introduced on all 
fiies the torches of incendiaries. We have deftroyed the pigeon- 
houfes of lords of manors; but we have new- peopled the plains 
with tyrants athirft for blood. We have broken to pieces the proud 
fepulchres that remained as a memorial over the afhes of the dead ; 
but we have furrounded with tremendous Glence, and fecured with 
tyrannous precautions, the abyffes dettined to immanacle the living. 

‘ Menace has been every where fubftituted for the miid law of 
refpect, and fanguinary vengeance for the efficacious interpofition of 
a venerable authority, Government has been facrificed to the fear 
of defpotifm, and there has immediately fprung up a multitude of 
tyrants, who, celebrating hypocritically the charms and bleflings of 
equality, have extended their ycke over the property, over the per- 
fons, over the opinions and over the confciences of men. Mean- 
while they are not defcended, as one might be led to imagine, from 
the land which Cadmus fowed with the teeth of ferpents; but they 
owe their origin to thofe fatal germs of anarchy which have cor- 
rupted the vegetation of the mora! foil of France, and rendered it 
prolific in malevolent demons and favage fpirits.’ 


The fecond volume of this work compares the late conftitu- 
tion of France with that of the United States of America, 
particularly with refpeéct to the fubject of executive power; and 
exhibits, in various points of view, its errors and defe&ts, In 
treating of the confequences of the French revolution, M, 
Necker makes the following remarks, (which, at Jeaft, have 
the merit of ingenuity,) on the influence which it is likely to 
poficfs over language and tafte: 


© Gentlenefs and fuavity of manners, the infeparable companions 
of indulgence and lenity, have other efinities not lefs remarkable ; 
and compofled of various ingredients, are more intimately connecied 
than we are apt to imagine with forms of language. We owe to 
the moft fine and delicate impreffions a portion of our fentiments 
and even of our ideas. Olten while the mind is occupied in rea- 
foning, we are carried away captive by the imagination. Placed at 
the exterior of cur fpiritual nature, and having the firft commoni- 
cation with ovr fenles, it takes us fo at unawares, it exercifes over 
us fo rapid an authority, thac fcarcely have we time to defend oor- 
felves. thes, when the language of a nation, when its habitual 
expreflions become ttern and auftere, the character of the people 
will partake of the fame favage nacure; ana as the lyre of Orpheus 
animated the rocks and rendered them fenfible, the language of the 
tines, by a contrary eff-ct, hafdens our hearts and petrifies our fecl- 
ings. Any one would fuppofe whole centuries had elapfed between 
the polifhed age of France, and che prefent period; and I Anda 
confiderable analogy in the fathionable eloquence to the fafhionable 
Fre politics. 
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politics. It has neither meafure nor harmony; it fets no bounds 
to its liberty; it pays no attention to decorum; it aims at ene 

in the wrong place; its enthufiafm is artificial; its boldnefs the 
di&ate of the head and not of the heart; it is agitated without 
action; emphatical without dignity; didactic without perfpicuity ; 
monotonous without unity; it is extravagant in all its parts, and 
lifelefs and unmeaning as a whole. 

‘ I quit this comparifon to make another obfervation upon our 
new-fangled language, an obfervation which may be thought to 
belong only to grammarians, but which really indicates a modifica- 
tion of our moral charaéter. Every day we coin new verbs, altogether 
barbarous, and fubftitute them in the ftead of fubftantives. Thus we 
fay, influencer, utilifer, exceptionner, préconifer, fanatifer, patriotifer, 
petitioner, vétoter, harmonier, fe. This remark may be thought re- 
fined; but it indicates that we no longer feel the neceffity of a {weet 
and meafured diction; for it is not by verbs, whofe fenfe is always 
pofitive, but by the union of adjedtives to fubftantives, that ideas ac- 
quire comparifon, gradation, and progrefs. 

‘ I thall be afked how the new French conftitution can, not ia- 
fluence our language, but have upon it an in/fenftble influence. J an- 
fwer that exaggerated fentiments and a certain tone of {peaking 
have a very intimate connection; that this tone of {peaking ts con- 
nected with the defire of captivating popular favour; that this tone 
of fpeaking is connected with the multiplication of our ephemeron 
feribblers and journalifts; that this tone of {peaking is connected 
with the growth of oratorical vanity that infects all forts of men; 
in fine, that this tone of {peaking has a very intimate reference to 
the real fituation of the people. 

‘ Tafte is no longer neceflary, when deference of every fort is 
banifhed, when all diftin&tions are trampled upon, all ideas and 
principles confounded; when there is but one thought exifting 
through a whole country, and when, by an abfurd enthuftafm, that 
thought is fuppofed to have univerfal application and all-fuff- 
ciency. 

« Tafte is no longer neceflary, when the people are become the 
fole mafter, and when the groffeft incenfe does not fail to gratify 
this new-made god. 

* Tafte is no longer neceflary, when the empire of opinion is 
under the guidance of impaffioned writers and corrupt inftrudtors, of 
thofe new fhepherds who defire not to lead their flocks to the flowery 
vallies and the verdant meadows, but to precipitate them from tor- 
rents and precipices, imbuing them with the boirit of demons, and 
hurrying them along with incantations and enchantments. 

‘ In fine, tafte is no longer necefiary, and every day muft pervert 
it more, when every one is fmitten with the defire of writing and 
fpeaking, and in the midft of this univerfal rivalfhip each en- 
deavours to furpafs his neighbour in a rugged force of exprefion and 
a favage ftrikingnefs of imagery.’ 


In pointing out the conduct which our author thinks the 


National Affembly ought to have obferved, he gives a fet of 
practical 
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practical maxims in the room of the theoretical principles, 
which were made the bafis of the conftitution. As thefe may 
ferve in fome meafure to exhibit M. Necker’s political prin- 
ciples, we fhall copy them: 


‘ It is in my opinion impraéticable, in a great ftate, to fecure the 
liberty of the fubje& confiftently with the omiffion of any of the fol- 
lowing articles. 

‘ 1. That the reprefentatives of the nation thall have the éxclu- 
five right of making laws, fubjeé to the fanétion of the prince; com- 
prehending under the term laws all that relates to the felection and 
regulation of taxes. 

‘ 2. That the reprefentatives of the nation fhall have the ex- 
clufive right of fixing the amount of the public expenditure ;, there 
being evidently included in that right the amount of the military 
eftablifhmentr. 

* 3. That all articles of receipt and expenditure fhall be account- 
ed for to certain commiffioners appointed by the reprefentatives of 
the nation. 

‘ 4. That the taxes fhall be annually renewed by the reprefenta- 
tive authority, excepting thofe taxes which are given as fecurity 
for the payment of the intereit of the public debt. 

‘5. That all arbitrary privilege, and power of difpenfing with 
the laws be profcribed; and that every citizen fhall have a right to 
bring his actions civil or criminal againft every public officer of 
whote conduét he thinks he has reafon to complain. ; 

‘ 6, That the military power fhall not be brought into aftivity, 
within the kingdom, but by the previous requifition of the civil 
Officers. 

‘ 7. That the mutiny bill, or the law for authorifiog the dif- 
cipline, and of confequence that gives exiftence to the army, fhall 
be annually renewed. 

* 8. That the prefs fhall be free, as far as is compatible with the 
interets of morality and public tranquillity. 

¥ 9. That the taxes fhall be equally laid, and that no citizen fhall 
labour under difqualification to the exercife of any public office. 

“10. That the minilters and public agents of government fhall 
be refponfible. 

‘ 11. That the throne fhall be hereditary; a condition indif- 
penfible to prevent faction and to preferve political tranquillity. 

‘ 12. That the executive power fhall be given full and entire to 
the prince, together with every means neceflary for its exercife, and 
for the fecuring public order; a provifion abfolutely neceflary to 
prevent the legiflative body from engroffing to itfelf a defpotifm not 
lefs dangerous than defpotifm in any other hands. 

‘ To thefe provifions it would be neceffary to add the moft in- 
violable refpeét for the rights of property, did not this refpeét con- 
Ritate one of the elements of univerfal morality, under whatever 
form of government men may be wunited. 

‘ The twelve articles I have enumerated muft appear to every 
enlightened mind as the fundamental batis of the civil and political 
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liberties of a nation. They ought therefore to have a diftiné placa 
affigned them in the conttiturional charter, and not to be confound. 
ed with thofe numerous regulations fubject to continual difcuffion 
and alteration.’ 

The work concludes with the following animated apoftrophe 


to reafon: 

‘ O Reafon, heaven-born Reafon, image of the Supreme Intel. 
ligence which created the world, never will I forfake thy altars; 
but, to continue faithful to thee, will difdain alike the hatred of 
fome, the ingratitude of others, and the injaftice of all! O Reafon, 
whofe empire is fo congenial and fo pleafing to fouls of feeling and 
hearts of true elevation; Reafon, celeftial Reafon, our guide and 
fupport in the labyrinth of life, alas! whither wilt thoa fly in this 
feafon of difcord and maddening fury? The oppreffors will have 
nothing to fay to thee, and thou art rejected by the oppreffed. 
Come then, fince the world abandons thee, to inhabit the retreat of 
the Sage; dwell there proteéted by his vigilance, 2nd honoured by 
the expreffive filence of his worfhip. One day thou wilt appear again 
attired in all thy ancient glory, while impofition and deceit hall 
vanifh into nothing. At that period perhaps I fhall be no more; yee 
permit the fhade of thy departed advocate to attend upon thy tri- 
umph, and in the mean time fuffer my name, tarnifhed as it is with 
calomny, to preferve its place humbly in{cribed at the foot of thy 
ftatue! 

Though we cannot affent to all M. Necker’s opinions, par- 
ticularky his notion of the neceflity of founding civil authority 
on the fleeting vifions of imagination, rather than on the im- 
mutable bafis of rational conviction, we think that his work is 
entitled to refpectful attention on account of the extenfive poli- 
tical information which it contains: but efpecially on account 
of the found judgment, as well as the ardent zeal, with which 


he always pleads the caufe of morality and religion, E 
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Art. XIII. Le@ures on Civil and Religious Liberty: with Reflections 
on the Conftitutions of France and England, and on the violent 
Writers who have diftinguifhed themfelves in the Controverfy 

* about their comparative Goodnefs. To which are added, two 
Sermons on the ‘* Influence of Religion on the Death of good 
Men.’”’ By the Rev. David Williamfon, Whitehaven. 8vo. 
pp.420. 6s. bound*. Johnfon. 1792. 


HE author of thefe lectures appears to be well acquainted with 
hiftory, and with the fubject on which he treats; a hearty 
friend of the interefts of liberty, and to the Britith conftitution ; 
a determined adverfary to defpeti{m, paflive obedience, and non- 
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time, a zcalous advocate for order and good government. He 
is alike inimical both to Mr. Burke and Mr. Paine, each of 
whom he freely cenfures: -— if the lafh falls heavier on one than 
on the other, we think itis on the Jatter. Should not his ftyle 
in all inftances be thought the moft exact and elegant, though 
the work affords no very great caufe of complaint in this reipect, 
it will ftill be acknowleged, that Mr.W. wiites ina manner that 
is at once both entertaining and inftruclive; always engaging 
his reader’s attention by fenfible and folid argument, without 
attempting to dazzle the imagination by tiniel’d fophiftry and 
delutive eloguence. A few extracis might ferve to evince both 
his candor and his zeal: but it may, perhaps, fuffice, if we 
only add fome part of what he has himlelf obferved toward the 


conclufion of his lectures: 

‘ Thefe leGtures and refleions have no celebrated name to re- 
commend them. ‘They come from one who is totally unknown in 
the literary world. If they have not juttice and impartiality as their 
recommendation, they can have no recommendation atall. They 
come from one who is no party-writer, and no party-man: they 
come from one who is, or at leait defires to be, the advocate of 
liberty ; and who is, for that very reafon, an advocate for modera- 
tion; from one, who would rather wifh to increale the firmnefs, 
than the zeal of patriots, becaufe he knows that it is with the poli- 
tical body, as it is with the human frame, where all violent ettorts 
exhauft and debilitate the nerves, and are immediacely fucceeded by 
Janguor and dejection, where regular movements are ab{olutely 
neceflary to preierve the harmony and the vigour of ail the parts, 
and of the whole fyftem: from one, who fears the intoxication even 
of liberty; and who would not give it one adventitious fath, be- 
caufe he dreads that ftate of laflitude to which it may be reduced, 
and from which it':an hardly recover its natural animation. The 
come from one, who loves the fundamental principles of the Britith 
conititution ; buc from one, who is far from being an enemy to the 
liberties of France; from one, who would with to profit by the wif 
dom and by the folly of others; and who has no bigher wifh for his 
countrymen, or for the human race. [hey come from one, who 
de{pifes equally to be the leader and to be the tog] of faction; from 
one, who would reckon it the greareit misfortune of his life, to burt 
the feelings of that human being whofe fentiments differ moft widely 
from his, whether that cifference be in religion or in {cierce: but 
they come from one, who for ever renounces the friendthip of thofe 
who are the enemies of mankind, whether they fkulk behind the con- 
ftitution of France, or behind the codftitution of Engiand, or behind 
the conititution of America; whether he be claficd with the church 
of England men, or with diffenters.’ 

While this volume was in the prefs, a fociety, known by 
the name of the Revolution Society, was founded. To the 
members of this affociation the work is dedicated ; of them, and 
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of their object, a reform in parliamentary reprefentation, this 
author fpeaks with great fatisfaction, in the poftfcript which 
immediately fucceeds to the above quotation; and here he 
makes feveral remarks, with which we will not interfere, but 
leave them for thofe whom they immediately concern:— we 
will, however, infert fome of the clofing lines: 


* In ftating thefe things, I profefs myfelf to bold party rage of 


every kind in abhorrence, and to have no political attachment but 
to the joint interefts of my king and my country. Into whatever 
waves the political veffe] may be brought, the venture of an ob{cure 
individual cannot be much. But who that feels one {park of pa- 
triotifm glow within his breaft, can fee the thip which carries the 
ALL of his countrymen in danger, without crying out, 

O guid agis? fortiter occupa 

Portum—— &c. 

* I have only further to obferve, that I am truly forry that the 
fociety for conftitutional information fhould either intentionally, or 
inadvertently, have given reafon to fufpect, that their projects are 
hoftile to the conftitution of this country, by publifhing a refolu, 
tion of the Manchefler fociety, which contains an eulogium on the 
principles of anarchy publifhed by Paine. If their objec be only a 
reformation, they fhould certainly do themfelves the juftice to ex- 
prefs it in plain terms; if it be the deftrudion of the government, 
they ought to do the fame juftice to the wor)d.’ 

Thefe le€tures are introduced by a text of fcripture, (Deut. iv. 
20, 21.) from which the author had preached two fermons on 
the centenary commemoration of the Britifh revolution ; and, 
though very little of thofe fermons is here made public,—* he 
trufts it will give no perfon any pain to fee a text of {cripture 
prefixed to what he honeftly affirms never to have been de- 
livered from the pulpit.’—* He does not offer them to the 
world as difcourfes on the dotrines and duties of Chriftianity, 
put as ftri€tures on thofe fubjects which are intimately con- 
nected with the propagation of the gofpel, as well as with the 
temporal happinefs of mankind.’ 

Two difcourfes, concerning the influence of religion on the 
death of good men, conclude the volume. The writer may differ 
from us in fome of his fentiments, but the view, which he takes, 
of the fupport and fatisfaction that religion prefents, under 
the trials of life and the profpect of diflolution, is cheering and 
encouraging ; while, at the fame time, it greatly recommends 
Chriftianity to our higheft efteem, and very attentive regard, 
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Art. XIV. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, Sc. fele&- 
ed from the Correfpondence of the Bath and Welt of England 
Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manafac- 
tures, and Commerce. Vol. VI. 8vo. pp.394. 6s. Boards. 
Dilly. 1792. 

7" volume opens with a feries of letters on planting, and 

on the management of woods, by 1 homas South, Efq. 
of Boffington in Hampfhire. 

Mr. South feems to intend his papers as a general treatife on 
the fylvan fcience ; and if the public were not already in pof- 
fefion of other works, much fuller and more pradfical, we 
fhould have congratulated our readers on the publication of this 
long feries of letters; in which the manner of Evetyn is fo 
faithfully copied, that we could readily conceive them to bea 
continuation of the works of that GOOD OLD MAN rifen from 
thedead. Had Mr. South written in the days of Evelyn, his 
letters would have met with a fpecies of praife fimilar to that 
which Mr. E.’s work enjoyed for a courfe of years; and, like 
it, might have amufed country gentlemen, until they were bet- 
terfupplied with the praéfice of MiLtER. Where Evelyn made 
one practical planter, Miller produced fifty; a circumftance 
for which it is eafy to account: Miller wrote from, and amid, 
his own daily practice, and with a view to inftruét profeffional 
planters: Evelyn, chiefly from books, tradition, and hearfay- 
information, at Greenwich, we believe, during along and 
painful fit of the gout, with the pardonable view of fhorten- 
ing the tedious hour, and with the laudable one of ftirring up, 
among landed gentlemen, the /pirit of planting. 

Mr. South is greatly and jultly alarmed, as Mr. Evelyn was 
ahundred years ago, refpecting the fcarcity of fhip timber : 

‘ The exigency of the times fo immediately demands attention, 
that had 1 the magic power of perfuafion to reach the heart of every 
thoughilefs Jand-owner, I would never ceafe exclaiming, O my 
countrymen! my countrymen! let us no longer yawn in indo- 
lence, jefi a fatal lethargy enlue. No longer let us truft to chance, 
to birds, to fquirrels, co be our planters, buat beftir ourfelves. Let 
vs inftantly refrain from felling half-grown trees; employ the puor 
and needy to fcatter acorns with a liberal hand; befeech the Al- 
mighty of his goodnefs to profper our endeavours; then we may 
live to fee our woodlands once more crowned with naval timber, 
our landfcapes fkirted round wich lordly oaks, and our eftates de- 
fcending to pofterity, with the fure and glorious profpe& of en- 
riching and protecling their poffeffors !’ 

In this fame volume, however, we find another correfpond- 
ent of the Bath Society much at his eafe refpecting this mat- 
ter; fufficiently colleéted, indeed, to produce, we think, fome 
tolerably good reafoning on the fubject. ‘on 
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This being, at all times, an important object in our ifland, 
and particularly fo at prefent, as will appear, we deem it righ¢ 
to hear the opinion of this writer, viz. “Thomas Davis, biq, 
who, as it appears to us from different parts of the vo- 
Jume, is of Longleat in Wiltfhire, and agentto the Marquis of 


Bath ; 

‘ Timber is an article of commerce. ‘The fearcity of any article 
of commerce is ufually owing to the increafed demand, or the lef. 
fened production of thatarticle. ‘lhe increafed demand is ufually 
followed by an increafed attention to the production. The farcity 
of any article, in itfelfindifpenfible, and the negle in the produc. 
fion of that article, is therefore a paradox in commerce. To prove 
that the {carcity of oak timber is a chimwra, and to convince every 
Briton that the navy, the pride and bulwark of his ifle, will never 
want Exglif> oak to enable it to keep up that luperiority it has al. 
ways held among maritime powers, will not be, | truft, a difficule 
tafk. Jam fure it will not be unacceptable to the fociety, the 
great objet of whofe inflitation is, ‘‘ shat this generation fall nos 
leave the world worfe than they found it.” 

‘Toconfine our oblervations at prefent to oak timber for fhip- 
building; if fuch timber were really fcarce, the price would rife. 
The contrary is the faét. Inthe merchant’s yard, futtocks and 
large knees are funk confiderably in value fince the conclufion of 
the war; and yet thefe are the pieces moft in requef, and the mot 
difficult to procure. Government have not actually altered the dock. 
yard prices for more than twenty years paft; but they have virtually 
Sunk tbem of late, by increafing the metings of the timber which they 
take in. ‘That is, they now reject timber under a certain fize, 
which till of late they were obliged to take to induce the dealers to 
bring them the large pieces they wanted. They now take the large 
pieces at the old price, and. rejet the fmall. The price of thip- 
timber is therefore really lefs than at the conclufion ofthe laft war ; 
and ag we have now a profpect * of a long continuance of peace, there 
is every probability of its being ftill lower, or at leaft not advancing, 
efpecially as it is well known that our navy is in fucha ftate, that, 
even admitting, we were again involved in a war, it would want 
only common repairs for fome years to come. 

‘ There isnow in the county of Hants alone timber enough to 
fupply nearly the common confumption of Portfmouth yard, and in 
the other maritime counties nearly fufficient for all the reft of the 

ards. But a great deal of oak in diftant parts of the kingdom 
will now find its wayto the fea ports, by means of the many canals 
in the kingdom, which formerly were confumed only in the domel- 
tick ufes of the county where it grew, while thofe fame canals will 
bring back deal at a cheaper price tofupply thofe domettic ufes. 

‘ The ufesof oak leflenevery day. Houfes were formerly built 
almoft entirely with oak timber; but now the innumerable new 





* We are forry that the writer of thele obfervations has beea 
miltaken in his pro/pe. 
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hovfes in Bath, Briftol, London, Manchetler, Birmingham, &c. 
pave very little oak in them. Deal aniwers the purpofe at a mach 
cheaper rate *. The great fear would be, provided that oak was 
only wanted for fhip building, that the price of ic would fink fo 
low as co make it hardly worch growing. Even now it would be 
dificult to find almoft any kind of timber that coes not pay better 
for planting thanoak; but luckily there are thoufatds of acres in 
this kingdom, where oak is the weed of the country, and grows with-= 
out planting ; and luckily there are two or three porpofes for which 
oak timber is wanted befides fhip-building, which will make ie 
worth the owners while to encourage the growth of it in foils of that 
defcription, and will keep up its price in peace as well as in war. 

‘ Firfi; ‘Che continual and increating demand for bark for tan- 
ning, which is now fo great, that the berk is worth, io inland fita- 
ations, nearly one third of the value of the timber; and, if the 
timber is {mall and near the fea-coalt, nearly one half. 

‘ Secondly ; The amazing and increafing demand for beer cakks, 
of which the confumption is increafed to an aftonithing degree. And 

Thirdly; The demand for laths and fpokes for wheels, with 
which the market is never overftocked. 

‘ Thefe afes of oak timber, viz. for barrels, fpekes, and Jaths, 
requiticg only the ftraiteit timber, will leave the crooked pieces, 
the great defiderata of frip building, purpofely for that ufe; and as 
by means of the canals, thote pieces can be got to the fea-ports as 
cheap from the inland counties as by Jand.carriage from the mari- 
time counties, there will be no danger of want of oak timber, 
either in the king’s or the merchant’s yards; or that the price of 
it will rife higher than its real value, compared with the value of 
other timber.’ 

In a poftfcript, he adds : 

«PS. Since writing the above letter, I have feen large quan- 
tities of oak timber in Devon and Cornwall, cut down merely on 
account of the high price of bark ; the buyers of which offered to 
fell the timber again, as foon as they had flripped (viz. barked) it, 
from 6d. down to 4d. a foot; and yet this timber was fit for build- 
ing {mall coating veffels, for which the demand increafes, as that 
for fhips cf war decreafes, Does this look like a fearcity 2’ 


Perhaps Mr. D. is as much too fanguine, as Mr. S. is too 
fearful. We agree that the circumftances which Mr. D. 
mentions, and we know them to be pretty accurate, manifeft 
nothing that Jooks like a fcarcity: but we think them fuch as 
will, with a degree of certainty, produce a {carcity, and in no 
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‘*In confequence of the numerous buildings alluded to, or 
from an increafed foreign demand, or {carcity in the Northera 
countries, or perhaps from a combination of all thofe caules, fir 
timber is now fo much advanced, that the cultivation of oak, with 
a view to building ufes, feemsto prefent itfelf again as an objedt. 
And it is probable that the beft {pecies of fir, which grow falter, wil] 
not be raifed in vain for the common ufes of home confumption.’ 
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great length of time, if a period be not put to the prefent high 
price of bark, either by preventing the exportation, or by 
repealing the laws now in force refpeéting the bufinefs of tan- 
ning, and by that means encouraging the invention of a fub« 
ftitute for oak bark. We are of the opinion of Mr. Davis, 
who fpeaks like a man of bufinefs, and whofe general argument 
we much like, that the alarm of a fcarcity of thip-timber 
would have remained void of foundation, if this unfore/een cir- 
cumftance of the comparative value of bark and timber had not 
occurred :— but we difagree entirely with him in refpe& to the 
Jarch, as a fubftitute for the oak, in fhip building. Mr. D. is 
evidently a practical man: but we will venture to fay that his 
practice in the larch has not been fufficiently extenfive to en- 
able him to decide on its merits. We rae & it as one of the 
moft valuable exotics that this ifland has imported. 

We return to Mr. South’s papers, to remark on his obfer- 
vations relating to the production of crooked timber for the 
ufes of fhip builders : an idea, fhall we fay, borrowed by Mr. 
S. without an acknowlegement? or rather let us fay, the idea 
is not altogether new. We are not advocates for hafty charges 
of plagiarifm. 

Mr. South has evidently paid fome attention to the growth of 
knees and crooks, as they are found growing, fortuitoufly, or 
ina ftate of nature; having given us, in this volume, fome 
tolerable drawings of knee and crook bearing trees: but bis 
method of propagating them would, we think, be altogether 
improper, in the prefent ftate of this ifland; which does not, 
at prefent, produce corn and animal food enough for its inha- 
bitants : in courfe, this is not a proper time to increafe the 
quantity of wa/fe, by dibbing acorns among thorns and briars! 
weeds, equally, to modern hufbandmen and modern planters. 
This nation cannot afford, in its prefent ftate of population, to 
Jet lands lie wa/fe during acentury or two, as heretofore, for 
the purpote of growing half a dozen oaks per acre, to form 
knees and crooks :—valuable articles, we allow, but much in- 
ferior in value to the bread, beef, and beer, which the land would 
produce in a ftate of inclofure and cultivation; and much 
inferior to a clean, full crop of timber. 

In the final letter of the feries, we have the annunciation of a 
Jasge work about to be publifhed, by Mr. South, on the culture 
of peaches and nectarines. We hope that Mr. S. (who cer- 
tainly writes like a gentleman, but of the old fchool,) will pardon 
us when we venture to give him a hint, by no means unfriend- 
4y. It does not appear to us likely, that the experience of any 
one man has furnifhed him with matter, fufficiently interefting 
to the public, to fill a quarto volume on the culture of oe 
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ch and nectarine ; and we ferioufly advife Mr. S. (if his 
book be not already at the prefs,) for his own fake, for the fake 
of his readers, and for our fake in particular, to endeavour to 
comprefs his ideas, and to give us facts and inferences only; 
aiding, however, if he pleafes, fuch hints for farther improve- 
ment, as he has not, himfelf, yet had an opportunity of afcer- 
wining: thus giving his book a degree of rank among works 


of modern fctence. 
The Honourable Mr. Sandilands’s implements (a fward 


cutter, a2 harrow, &c.) do not altogether accord with our 
ideas: but perhaps we do not rightly comprehend them. 

We clearly underftand, however, the four fucceeding ar- 
ticles (on the culture of turnip-rooted cabbage, on oak timber, 
on mowing cabbage, &c.) by Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart. and 
wedo not hefitate to pronounce them, in good fenfe and ufeful 
tendency, equal in value to the reft of the volume. Were} 
commend the laft of thefe papers, which we fhall here copy, 
to the attentive perufal of every correfpondent of the Bath 
Society, and of every other agricultural fociety. Sir Thomas’s 
ftyle is that of a gentleman, a man of fenfe, and a man of 
letters; and his fentiments, at the fame time, are perfe&ly 
accordant with the principles of modern fcience. 


© On Accuracy in the CharaGeriflic Diftin@ions of Plaxts. 
‘To THE SECRETARY. 
* Dear Sir, 

‘ IN almoft al] the communications of new difcoveries and ex- 
periments, particularlyin agriculture, it has been obferved, that the 
firft publifhers of them are fo apt to fee and reprefent them in a flatter- 
ing light, that the public, perpetually deceived and difappointed ia 
their high-raifed expectations, becomes {ceptical, and even averfe to 
all trial of them: Would gentlemen, therefore, be fatished, with 
barely relating, and with due precifion marking, the feveral refpective 
difadvantages, as well as the advantages attending the culture of 
the particular plants they judge proper to recommend to notice, we 
fhould much feldomer hear the reproachful terms of {peculative 
and vifionary triflers beftowed upon them. What has led mete 
make the above remark is, that amongft all the plants lately re- 
commended for the winter food of cattle, (to wit, the maogel- 
wurzel, turnip-rooted cabbage, ruta-baga, mowing-cabbage, and 
cow-cabbage) none of their particular properties have been fo dif- 
criminated and fairly ftated, as to have left the cultivators without 
fome confiderable fhare of difappointment, in the proper ule and 
valueof them. Todo this juftly, I feel myfelf fo very incompe- 
tent, that I fhall leave the tafk to others better qualified, and of 
more leifure, refling contented with having furnifhed the hint 
only. To explain my meaning, | would, for inftance, have at 
mentioned among their other properties, (if by experience it fhould 
be found to be fo,) that the mangel-warzel will not endure our 


frofts, if left in the ground during the winter; that the turnip- 
rooted 
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rooted cabbages will relift the fevereit froft, but are attended with 
very great trouble and expence to get them out of the earth; that 
whentaken up they require to be cut to enable the cattle to ear 
them, and fhould be uled only the laft of all other green food 
which they will well fupply, until there is a fufficiency of grafs ka 
that the ruta-baga plants, though they appear to afford the fweetes 
and moft nutritive food of all the roots, and though the value of 
the root has been found to be little or nothing diminithed, even 
afier it has borne its feed, yet will it not abide the fevérity of fron 
much if at al! better than the common turnip*; to which may be 
added, that one confiderable advantage attendant upon them, as 
well as the turnip-rooted cabbages, is the valt abundance of fuod 
they each of them fupply by their bufhy tops in the {pring ;—that 
the mowing cabbage feems better calculated for culinary ufes, than 
for cattle ;—and that the cow-cabbages, to pay the greatett profit, 
fhould certainly be all fpent before Chriltmas. . 

¢ Of the juftice of all the above hints, I will not prefume abfo. 
lutely to vouch, but that they have appeared in fuch a light to me, 
I will venture to fay ; and 2s the fole defign of this letter is but to 
invite better and fuller information, if that end be obtained by it, 
it will not have proved quite ufelefs, althoughir thould be thought 
not void of milftakes.’ 

Mr. Wimpey, (of Devonfhire, we guefs,) furnifhes feveral 
of the papers in this volume +: but they have little in them 
to attract our notice; excepting a paflage which gives us 
fome hope that Mr. W.’s ideas, immature as they appear to us 
at prefent, are beginning toripen. On the drill hufbandry, he 
fays to the Secretary : 

‘You will probably be much furprized to hear, after fo mary 
years practice, I fhould not yet be able to make up my mind reipedt- 
ing the beft, that is, the moft beneficial mode of practifing the drill 
hufbandry. But practical hufbandry is attended with fuch a variety 
of circumftances, and thofe {fo differently combined, that the fame 
method of practice is often attended with fuch different fuccefs, as 
puzzles and perplexes the agent, and leaves the judgment in doubt.’ 

We congratulate the fociety on the papers, though fhort, 
of Mr. Holt, of Walton near Liverpool, on a particular kind 
of apple, on tran{planting wheat, and on the Jofs of weightin 
grain, &c. His experiments on the laft mentioned fubjedt are 
worthy of a place in the Society’s tranfacétions. ‘They ought 











so —_~- 


**N.B. On the flrongeft part of the foil they have, with me, 
grown the largeft, to upwards of four pounds each; and contrary, 
I think, tothe common turnips, they rot univerfally from the tap- 
root upwards, fo that all of them above ground appear and prove 
to be quite found, and uninjured by the froft, whilit almoft all the 
part in the earth is quite decayed, and a mere pu!p.’ 

+ On che culture of mangel-wurzel, on fmut in wheat, and on the 
drill hufbandry. 
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ther, however, to be confidered as fubjects given out for 
experiment, than as being in themfelves conclufive. How 
Mr. H. could get fo far, without going a few fteps farther, 
appears to us extraordinary. 

On the ufe of arfenick, as a remedy againft the {mut of 
wheat, Mr. James Wyborn, of Eaft Kent, fays: 

« A folution of fublimate, arfenic, or other cauftic alkali, my ex- 

erience tells me, will anfwer our expectations ; that of arfenic is 

afafe, clean, and cheap remedy; a firt confideration to a praétical 
farmer! but we are told in your sth vol. p. 245, ‘‘that it is fo 
dangerous and ab{urd, that mea of common fente are afraid and 
afhamed of the practice.” Are then mercury, antimony, opium, 
and bark, the bafis of the Materia Medica, to give place to powder 
of polt, becaufe in injudicious hands they have produced the work 
confequences f and their prefcribers be accufed of wanting commen 
fenfe? Surely not, Herculean diieafes require Herculean reme- 
cies; the folution a arfenic has not been wifed only on an acre or 
two of Jand by way of experiment, buton dundreds of acres, to the 
entire fatisfaction of myiclf and other farmers that have whed it ; 
and they may reit affured (proviced the corn be fown within 24 
hours sfter immerfion) that no canger will arife to the feed, al- 
though it may have been many hours in the water, and no lime 
ufed. 

[n this volume, we have a reprint ¢ of Mr. Pew’s Twenty ML- 
nutes Objervation on a pig NMede of provid: rips the Poor, pub- 
iihed in 1783: with remarks by the Secretary of the Bath 
Society, Mr. Matthews. The remarks are good, and the ob- 
fervations themfelves have {till fuperior merit. Indeed, we may 
fay the Englith language has few if any better things of the 
kind to boaft than this unafluming little tract. Mr. Pew’s 
good fenfe and humanity, as well as his knowledge of the 
human mind and its native feelings, obfervable among the 
lower orders of fociety, are evident in every paflage. The 
title is the worlt*page in it; and has probably prevented its 
circulation :—a circumftance to be lamented; for we think, 
(contrary to the fentiments of the Dean of Gloucefte Ty whale 
letter concerning it is here printed, } ) that Mr. Pew’s plan, ma- 
naged with judgement and delicacy, 1s politically praéticable ; 
and that, if carried into practice, it would become a great po- 
litical good. 

We find, in this volume, feveral formidable attacks made on 
the moft {prightly and elegant, and, we had thought, one of 
the molt inoffenfive, of God’s creatures, the fquirrel! The 
crime alleged is that of being deitructive to the Scotch fir, by 
barking them for food; and the proots are brought pretty 
clearly home. ‘To thofe who propagate Scotch firs with any 
other view than that of fhelter to more valuable timber, the 
{quirrel 
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fquirrel appears to be an enemy: though it ought, perhaps, to 
be confidered as a providential friend: never attacking them 
until they have fulfilled the office for which only they are 
adapted in thiscountry: excepting a few, fparingly {cattered, 
by way of ornament. 

Mr. Clifford of Briftol conveys to us a tolerably good idea of 
the production of maple fugar in America. In the back fet- 
tlements, where the fugar-maple abounds in natural woods, he 
conceives this {pecies of produce to be a defirable objec to land 
proprietors, but he thinks it would not anfwer as a crop in 
cultivation. 

Mr. Anderdon of Henlade plays Mr. Young on Mr.Young 
himfelf, in giving us his tour through Suffolk and Surrey; re- 
turning, as his mafter has perhaps many times done, lightly 
Jaden. 

Laftly, this volume contains along paper, compofed chiefly 
of a feries of experiments, made during feven years, on the 
culture and expenditure of potatoes, by Mr. Billingfley ot Ath- 
wick Grove, Somerfetfhire, the main pillar of the Bath 
Society. 

In giving the volume our firft reading, the exordium of this 
article difgufted us fo much, that we fhut the book, without 
going any farther, or looking towhom it belonged. The fe- 
cond paragraph fufficed us : 

“If the following experiments on a root which cleans and en- 
riches land, at the fame time that it affords means of keeping a 
large ftock of cattle in the winter feafon, fhould tend to the total 
exclufion of a fummer failow on /ighr lands, I thall think | have not 
written in vain, nor will! my fpeculation be altogether ufelefs.” 

To be told that one of the moft exhaufting crops, with 
which cultivation is acquainted, * enriches land!” was enough 
to give us an idea that the remark came from a mere antt- 

allowif?/—but, in perufing the volume a fecond time, with 
the unbiafled intention of deciding on its merits, we examined 
fome of the experiments; and, finding them much to our 
mind, we read on, till we came to the name of their author. 


We then returned to the introductory remarks, which, except — 


what is juft noticed, are not without merit: but the experi- 
ments themfelves are what we moft admire. Had we attempted 
to give a model for experiments on the fubjeét, we fhould not, 
perhaps, havé pleafed ourfelves fo well as. we are with thofe of 
Mr. Billingfley. They are clearly’ ftated; the refults are 
fimply, plainly, and even neatly told; amd the inferences are 
fairly drawn. Mr. B. has acquired the true language of expe- 
siment, and has a claim to approbation fuperior to that of 
moft of our modern philofophers. He gives us the truth, es 
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ther it makes for or againft his theory, or his expectations. 
His paper is, however, too long for our infertion. 

We now hope, as the members of the Society are in pof- 
feffion of the principles and the praétice of eflay-writing on 
agriculture, and thefe furnifhed by two of their brother mem- 
bers, that we fhall no longer have occafion to cenfure their in- 
fertion of dame and uninftruiive papers, of which there are too 
many in this volume. 

We fhall not fwell our page by particularizing thofe articles 
which have given birth to the above refleftion. Neverthelefs, 
it would be unfair in us not to add, that we have refolved 
henceforward to point our cenfure againft triflers in agricul. 
ture, a fcience which we confider as of too ferious a nature 
to be treated in the light way, of which, of late years, we have 
feen many inftances, but have regarded them in filence ; be- 
caufe we believed that a ftimulus was wanted, and that every 
agitation had its ufe. We are now convinced that the re- 
quifite reform is accomplifhed. Even Mr. Young, who may 
be deemed the father of hafty writing, on this fubjea, 
has now * read his recantation,-admitting that profeffional 
men, alone, are fit to decide; neverthelefs, the airy fpirit, 
which he raifed, may {till flutter in the minds of his vifionary 
followers. In other words, (for we with to be clearly under- 
ftood,) the feafon of. enthuliafm is paft. We have gone 
through it with patience, believing it to be neceffary : but it is 
now time to be rational. ‘The road of improvement is clearly 
feen, and the wild deviations of theorifts are no longer to be 
deemed ufeful. Fadts arifing in practice, and truely ftated,—- 
and inferences drawn from accurate experiments, repeatedly 
made, and without any other view than that of afcertaining the 
Truth, are proper fubjects for eflay writers on agriculture and 
hu{bandry. 

Having been led, by a defire to improve the value of inci- 
dental eflays on the rural art, to make the foregoing remarks, 
+ we find ourfelves impelled to fay farther, that, at the head of 
each eflay fhould ftand the name and addrefs of the author, 
with his fituation, his foil, and the attendant circumftances 
under which the incidents arofe, or the experiments were 
made. For want of fuch information, a great part of the 
Molume under our prefent notice is a mere jumble of words, 
unpleafant and unproftable to the reader ; and rendered more 
{fo from the want of an index to lighten his labour +. 


* See his Travels in France, &c. 
+ An appendage fo defirable, and ufeful, might, perhaps, have 
been fupplied in a few of the editor’s leifure evenings. 
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With one other remark, we clofe this lengthened article, 
It appears to us a miftaken idea, adopted by focieties in general 
who publifh their tranfaGtions, to labour at fending out a cer- 
tain quantity of matter, or a volume of a given fize, at fome 
ftated period. As wife would it be to fet up a rain gauge of 
fome certain dimenfions, and expect, or infift, that it fhould be 
filled each month, each quarter, or each year. Rather let them 
wait with patience til] their meafure is full; or, otherwife, pub. 
Jifh in parts or parcels, at certain periods ; and, when thefe 
amount toa volume of or near the ftipulated fize, fend out, 
with the laft parcel, a title page, and an index, 

A general index to the Bath papers is intimated: or rather, 
in the words of the introduction, 

‘It has been fuggefted by one or more of the Society, that ape. 
neral index of the various topics might be found ulefol. It there- 
fore may become the care of the proper committee to have fuch an 
index furnifhed in the next volume, if fuch fhall be deemed parti- 


cularly neceffary.’ WY: 1 
avs...l. 





Art. XV. A Tour through the Theatre of War, in the Months 
of November and December 1792, and January 1793. Inter- 
fperfed with a Variety of curious, entertaining, and Military 
Asecdotes. To which are fubjoined, interefting Particulars of 
the Death of LovisXVI. By an Eye-witnefs of the Faé&t. vo. 
pp-148. 3s. fewed. Owen, 1793. 


F we be not miftaken, this namelefs publication affords in- 
ternal evidence of the rea/ity of this tour, fufficient to prevent 
all fufpicion of its being merely a piece of home-manufaure, 
or travels performed up three pair of flairs,—fo common in this 
book- making age. 
The author informs us, at his outfet, that 


‘ The rapid fucceffion of interefting fcenes aéted in France with- 
in three or four months preceding this tour, a period the moft cri- 
tical, and moft decifive of the revolution, had been exhibited with 
fuch a ftrange contrait of colour; there was fomething fo diffonant 
from common-fenfe, and the common courfe of events in the opi- 
nions vulgarly entertained concerning the ftate of that country; I 
had heard fo much of a petty faction Jording it over a mighty na- 
tion; I had heard fo much of a band of ragamuffins driving before 
them the moft powerful, and beft difciplined armies in Europe; I. 
had heard fo much of all religion being deftroyed,, becaufe all reli- 

ions were tolerated, that I could not help feeling a with to vifit 
the feat of thefe fuppofed wonders, and to fee if fach things really 
were. No ftranger to the manners, the language, and the cuftoms 
of the French, and not totally deftirute of acquaintance in the 
provinces that have been fo Jately the theatre of war, I thought [ 


might be as good a judge of the fpirit, and refources of the French 
nation; 
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nation, as many who undertake to decide upon the fubje&t, without 
having ever fet a foot in France. My means of writing are cer- 
tainly not equal to my means of obfervation; but ft] [ hope, that 
while ** I extenvate nothing, nor fet down aught in malice,” the 
honeft truth will in fome degree atone for poverty of diction, and 
the want of a polifhed flyle.’ 

We have accompanied this towri/?*, as we have accompanied 
many other travellers, in our armed-chairs ;—and we have been 
agreeably amufed by his good fenfe and vivacity. He appears, 
indeed, as far as we are able to judge, to have given a fair and 
juft account of what he faw, and heard, in the places which, 
and among the people whom, he vifited: enlivening his details 
with anecdotes and chara@teriftic fketches, which cannot fail of 
proving acceptable to the generality of his readers, efpecially to 
thofe of them who are not fo violent in their diflike of the 
French and their national proceedings, as not to endure, with 
patience, to hear any thing faid in defence of a caufe which 
our author appears in fome degree to favour:—prompted, per- 
haps, by his averfion from defpotifm and its abettors. 

As a fpecimen of the amufement which our readers may ex- 
pect from the perufal of this traét, we have feleCted the account 
here given of a perfon who has acted a very con{picuous part on 
the grand theatre of war, on which almoft every power in Eu- 
rope has likewife figured : 

‘ General Dumourier,’ fays he, * is now fifty-five years of age, 

and is the fon of a commiflary of war (Commiffaire de Guerre)’ His 
father was a man of confiderable literary ialents, and tranflated 
from the Italian the celebrated poem, La Secchia Rapita, of Ric- 
ciardetto, better known by the name of J/Tafoni. As his birth 
was not equal to his merit, it is no wonder that his fon fhould be 
the enemy of the old government, which limited the hopes, and 
cramped the penius of all who could not boaft a long feries of noble 
anceltors, He begag his military career at a very early period in 
life, and foon diitinguifhed himfelf fo much by the active intrepidity 
of his fpirit, that in a club to which he then belonged, he was 
known by the appellation of 7 be Little Tiger. 
_ © At the battle of Clofter-camp, he received a defperate wound 
In each wrilt, and two deep cuts on each fide of the head, befides 
fome others of fmaller account in different part of his body. 
Blefled with the privilege of great minds, which look upon mif- 
fortune without allonifhment, he jefted even when in this diftrefsful 
fituation ; and as Cafar threatened to hang the pirates that took him 
at fea, fo Dumourier with menaces ordered the Hanoverian foldier, 
whofe prifoner he was, to perform for him the mott fervile offices. 

“Ini7  , when an Emperor, an Emprefs, and a King, con- 
{pired to opprefs the people of Poland, divided their dominions, 








* We find that we cannot do without this word, [towrif?,] not- 
withRanding the objeCions that have been made to its coinage. 
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and drove off the inhabitants like herds of cattle, Dumourier wag 
there in the fervice of the republic, at the head of four hundred 
French volunteers. Judging it in his power to ftrike an advantape- 
ous ftroke, he called together bis principal officers, and fubmitted 
his plan to their confideration. It appeared defperate to all, and 
all, as with one voice, expreffed their diffent. 

* So, gentlemen, faid Dumourier, you will not fight? Well, I 
fay you fhall.—Then affembling his men, he told them, that thofe 
who were not ready to go to hell with him immediately might re- 
tire. Nor was this advertifement fuperfluous; for leading them to 
the attack of the enemy at Cracow, near two hundred cf them were 
killed upon the fpot, and fixty more difabled for life. Succefs, 
however, crowned his enterprize. 

* Equally fic for the cabinet and the field, the verfatility of his 
talents recommended him to the notice of Louis XV. Accordingly, 
in the year 1772, when that Monarch, withing for good informa- 
tion reipecting the revolution in Sweden, fent thither, without the 
knowledge of his Miniflers, four pcerfons in whom he could confide, 
Dumourier was one of the number. ‘The diligence of himfelf and 
his colleagues was feconded by the difpatch cf their couriers. ‘The 
King afked his Miniiters, if they had any news from Sweden, and 
was told they had none. Why then, faid he, I have, and commu- 
nicated to them the contents of his difpatches. The Minitfters, 
provoked at finding that men not immediately under their command 
had interfered in the affairs of ftate, prevailed upon the weak 
Monarch to facrifice the emiffaries that had ferved him too well; 
and both Dumourier and M. Favier were pat into the Battille on 
their return. 

« No man knows better than the commander of the Belgic army 
how to infpire his troops with confidence and courage. His liberal 
praife, often bettowed before it has been deferved, makes them 
eaper to earn the reputation they have received in advance; and 
that he may teach them not to fpare their perfons, he is ever at 
their head, and in the hotteft of the fre. His aétivity is equal to 
his courage: he cefpifes a fott bed and a luxurious table, and can 
content himfelf upon occafion with the fcanty fare of a foot foldier. 
Jn the moft urgent preflure of the moft multiphed affairs, he gives” 
his orders with the quicknefs of intuition, and with mathematical 
precifion. Above the aifectatton of gravity, that is generally the 
mark of a fhallow mind, he difcovers infinite humour in the midit 
of the mott ferious occupation, ftiil finds time for his jeft, and al- 
ways greater than the occafion that calls for his care, he feems to 
make bufinefs his {port, and fport his bufinefs: poffeffed at the 
fame time of a compreheniive underftanding, a forefight almoft 
more than human, and immealurable ambition, he appears born to 
uphold, or to overturn an empire. 

‘ To thele qualifications of a foldier and a general, he joins the 
Jiberal endowments of a fcholar. The Latin, the Spanith, the lta- 
Jian, and the Eng)ith languages, are familiar to bim; nor is he a 
firanger to ancient, or modern literature. 
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« The temper of his foul entitles him to ftill higher praife. He 
unites the mildeft and mott fociable difpofition to the firmnefs of a 
ftoic; and fuch is the inflexibility of his ‘principles, that his word is 
better than the bond of ordinary men. 

< His perfon is uncommonly diminutive and emaciated, and little 
anfwereble to fuch magnitude of mind; bat his fallow vilage is 
brightened by a lock highly expreflive of vivacity and intelligence. 
In a word, it may be faid, that the molt extraordinary events this 
age has feen have been brought about by the molt extraordinary 


man of the age 
The writer concludes with a few remarks, offered in exte- 
nuation of the cruel excefles of the French populace, during 
their firft tranfports and frenzy, on finding themfelves fo fud- 
denly releafed from the heavy and galling yoke of their old arbi- 


trary government; 

‘ Admitting,’ fays he,.‘ that the page of hiftory was never fo 
foully flained before, this is fo far from being a reafon for bringing 
the French under the yoke of their old de/poti{m, that it is the 
ftrongett argument that can be found for letting them try the ex- 

eriment of a new government. As the cruelty with which they are 
reproached has marked their conduct from the firft day of the re- 
volution, it is evident that their old government made them what 
they are; for who will believe that there is any thing in the kindly 
climate, Or grateful foil of France, to render its inhabitants fero- 
cous, or that the taking o ni the Bailille iuttiiled this fudden venom 
into their fouls? It is inceed little to be wondered at, that a people 
treated like brutes for fo many centuries, fhould become like, brutes 
when they breke their chain. 

‘It may, perhaps, be fafer in this Chritflian land, for the man 
who rejoiced that there were prifons for the libellers of a Queen, to 
libel a whole nation, and to advile the cutting of his feliow-crea- 
tures throats from generation to generation, than it is for another 
to inculcate charity to our neighbours, by a candid ftatement of 
fats, and demonftrable truth. But as my tour induced me to relate 
the things I faw, and as thele things led me naturally to the reHledtions 
that accompany the mention of them, I defy reproach, and trait 
that my readers will fhow fome indulgence to the hafty produ@ion 


of an unfkilful pen.’ 
In a note, p.y. we are informed, that © part of the fubftance 


of this tour has appeared in letters publifhed in The Diary.’ G 





ArT. a Letters from Paris, during the Summers of i791, and 
1792. With Reflections. 8vo. 2 Vols: 12s. Boards. De- 
brett. 1793. 

W 7E have here another * anonymous detail of the principal 

occurrences and political manceuvres Jately exhibited in 


France, &c. and it is equally entertaining, and, (as we appre- 
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hend,) equally authentic, with the account given in the preced. 
ing article: but the reprefentation is, in a few refpeéts, fome- 
what different, in regard to the colouring of each of the pic- 
tures, though the drawing may be tolerably accurate in both, 
In political fentiments, the difference may be, fometimes, mate- 
rial. ‘The firft of thefe writers, the Zouri/?, is friendly to the 
popular caufe in France; the Letter- writer views the proceed- 
ings of the Revolutionifts in a different light :—he is the de- 
clared advocate of Lous Seize; and on every occafion, when 
the claims of the contending parties are put in the balance, the 
weight of his opinion is thrown into the regal fcale.—In the 
prefent Antigallican humour of our countrymen, thefe letters 
will, therefore, be received with a degree of prepofleffion in fa- 
vour of the writer; and his well-cultivated talents * will no 
doubt enable him to maintain the advantage with which he fets 
out. 

The firft of thefe two volumes was publifhed in the laft year ; 
and the annexed paflage is extracted from the author’s introduc- 
tory account of the contents of that volume: 


‘ The following letters were written at Paris in the months of 
June, July, Auguit, September, and October, during the time 
between the King’s Aight from his capital, and his figning and 
acceptance of the new conftitution. Ali the interim, between the 
Monarch’s abfence and his return, it was conceived in general, 
would be fo big with tumult and diiturbance, that few ftrangers 
were hardy enough to think of going to Paris, theugh it were to be 
eye-witneiies of fo novel a fight, as that of agrand Monarch brought 
back to his capital, like a wild beat in a ttring, amidit the groans 
and hiffes of aa indignant populace. 

‘ The tamults, however, and commotions, which it was naturatly 
fuppofed would take place in the French metropolis on the abdica- 
tion of royalty, exiited more in the imaginations of foreigners than 
within the walls of Paris; that illuftrious capital fuffered not the 
nature of an infurrection on the feceffion of its Monarch. Within 
four-and-twenty hours of his flight, the wits began to make epi- 
grams on the vacant throne, and the Knights of the Palais Roial, 
to return with perfect ferenity to the contemplation of their favou- 
rite colours, rouge © noir. This was the cafe even before it was 
known that the King was taken, but as foon as that fact was af- 
certained, they began to pafquinade his Majefty for want of 
courage, &c.’ 

In the introduéion to the fecond volume, (which made its ap- 
pearance about two months 2go,) the author fays, in reference 
to the letters contained in his preceding volume, 

* ic may ‘nere be obferved, that theie volumes afford rather too 
great a diiplay of the author’s poetical and claflical reading. 
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t T Jeft Louis the Sixteenth on the throne, full of health and ap- 
plavfe, a patriot King, an accomplifhed Monarch, living apparently 
inthe hearts of his people, converfing, © ralking, riding with them ; 
jn fhort, the King of the conflitution, the firit fervant, the grand 
funftionary, aod fupreme agent; and eight months afterwards he 
was making his proceflion throuch the ftreets of his capital in a 
German chaife, in durance vile with the Mavor of Paris, amidft the 
curfes of an innumerable multitude . whofe refpect for their firft magi- 
firate hardly kept them from mingling his blood with the blood of 
their fovereign. Fortune has been faid to turn triumphs into fune- 
rals, and to make kings {choolmafters; but here the operation of 
time and chance contributed bur little to the dethroning of the 
French King, fince it was eafy to forefee, that an adminiftration 
compofed of the head of an old courtier placed upon the fhoulders 
of a new liberty-boy muft confit of parts too heterogeneous to hold 
firmly toget her, or to unite cordially forany pi ‘riodoftime. From 
the expeitence we have had of a political anima! fo compod, we 
may conclude that the head of a man upon the body of a wild beat 
cannot exit, but mult be ever held, like the Centaur of antiquity, 
truly fabulous. ‘The people who are reprefented by the body can- 
not bear to be fubordinare to the head even of their own election; 
they grow jealous of the hand and the foot, and threaten to cut off 
every proje Ging part in orcer to produce a perfect equality ; and 
what is the confequence of this lopping fvit- m, why, the machine 
is rendered ufelefs becaufe it has nodiredt.on, and falls to pieces 
for want of compart. 

‘“ L’Egalité helas! fi fouvent eft cruelle, 
On l’aime, et Jes hommes iont malheureax par elle.” 

‘Since i wrote the above the ‘ing is no more; tne unciending 
Louis, the only man of his family who contributed nothing to the 
neceflity of a revolution in his dominions, has been loaded with 
the criminality of all his houfehold, and has paid the forfeit with 
his life, incurred by his cotemporaries and his predeceffors. As he 
lived without offence, fo he may be fauid to have died without re- 
proach; for alchough he had been tried and condemned, nothing 
having been proved again him, he rema:ns innocent even after 
condemnation.’ 


As a fpecimen of the agreeable ftyle in which theft letters 
are written, we fhall tranicribe the defcription of Deflein’s 
hotel, at Calais; the praife of which does not feem to be ma- 
terially, if at all, exaggerated. ‘Ihe account of this noble inn 
will ftrike the attention of thofe readers whofe excurfions have 
not pafled the limits of our own ifland : 


‘lt need not tell you, that there is no dining place with us more 
delightful in a fine day than Deffein’s garden; whether at Shuter’s- 
hill, or Salt-hill, or any of the hills, | know of none that can .com- 
pare with jt. There is not the fmalleft idea of an inn in this 
charming place; an air of magnificence and privaie property reigns 
through tie whole; you appear to yourlelf to be paying a vifit 
tO a great Prince, who has allotted you a fuise of apartments that 
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Jook upon a pleafsnt parterre, fuch as Jean Jaques defcribes, frais, 
wert, paré, orné, fleuri, arrosé; im fhort, le bout du monde paroit étre 
a wetre porte, you {eem to have touched at the Hefperides, and with 
to fet up your ftaff, at Jeall for a week. Such is the impreffion this 
enchanting {pot had made upon me, when I was roufed from my fit 
of admiration by the found of fiddles and a drum, and ran out into 
the ftree: to inguire what it meant, and at the cate of the outer court 
I found four blind men, three violins and a drum, in proceffion 
round the town on the eve of the Féte Dieu; the muficians were ail 
of one family, and al) brothers, and their conductors colleéted far- 
things and halfpence for them from the crowd that followed them. 
J returned back again into my apartment, and waiking towards the 
theatre, which faces the garden-front of the hotel, [ found there 
was no play till the next day, and | had nothing to do but to £0 
round the town, and call at the convents, and walk into every reli- 

ious houfe I fould find open. ‘The French houfes are at this fea- 
= very agreeably decorated with parterres, which, you know, are, 
for the molt part, at their windows, and, like the gardens of Adonis, 
in pots, tran{portable to any part of the houfe, The articles that 
compote thefe are of the choiceft kind; double pomegranates, dou- 
ble neriums, myrtles, pink flowering, coxcomb, and bird’s nef; 
bede-trecs, with {pikes of flowers at leaft twelve inches long, and 
{weet-fcented gales. ‘Thefe you may find every where, indeed the 
grenaciers, and the lauriers-rofes, appear to thrive even at Calais 
much better than with us, and are much calier to propagate, if we 
judge from the quantity we fee of them, and the moderate price 
they bear in the flower markets.’ 


The author, as a man of letters, frequently introduces his 
vifits to, or interviews with, the Literati of France; of whole 
characters and purfuits he entertains us with fome agreeabie 
anecdotes; for inftance, 


‘] have been introduced to day to a man whom I was very am- 
bitious of feeing, one of the firfl Grecians and the poiiteft icholars 
in Europe, Monpfieur d’Anffe de Villoifon; I believe you are ac- 

uainted with his Daphnis and Chloe of Longus, through the me- 

5 te of a French tranflation, and I think you ufed to be much 
leafed with it, He has given, befides other things, a very curious 
Homer in folig; but bis great work is ftill on the anvil, [ mean his 
Antiquities on the Grecian Iflands, or his Journey through Greece, 
jo which he has decyphered the infcriptions that his predeceffor 
could net read, to which no one who has feen his dictionary of 
Homer will f{cruple to give immediate aflent. Monfeur de Villoi-+ 
fon has vifited the monaitic library of Mount Athos, and every other 
he could find in his road or cut of hisroad. There are many ame- 
teurs here at Paris, who are employed in the ftudy of the ancients, 
Jike Scaliger during the maffacre of the Huguenots, fecure in their 
elevated fituations, and undifturbed by the motions of the Palais 
Royal. Monfieur de la Rochette is preparing an edition of the 
Greek Anthology, in which the whole is to be included. Jr will be 
pubhihed in fix volumes in octayo, with a very curious “— in 
waicd 
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which the Grerk words will be explained, and the different fenfes 
fhewo in which they are ufed not on'y in che Anthology tn general, 
but alfotm its different parts. Moniticur Archer, whole notes on 
Herodotus are io iearned aod fo /u,! of information, 1s at work oa 
the Etvmologicon Magoum, a book that delerves to be well edited: 
he has reasy by him an edition of Orion Thebanus on this fubject. 
There is now at Paris a remarkable min, a Monfieur Coray, a 
Jearned Greek phyfician from Smyrna, who lives with a Monticer 
Clavier, ci-devant Confailler au Chatelet. Monfieur Coray, who is 
not rich, could not have made a becter acquaintance than Monfiear 
Clavier, in whofe houfe he is |-dged. Monficur Clavier is very 
much at his eafe, has an exceilent library, is an ingenious and ele- 
ant {cholar, and well informed in maoy branches of ancient and 
modern learning. Monfieur Coray, Dodeur en Medicine, is at pre- 
fent employed in collating the manuicripts of the Septuagint for 
Mr. Holmes, but this is not what he likes belt; his favourite au- 
ther is Hippocrates, whom he has corrected all through in che moft 
mafterly manner, and of whom he will, it isto be hoped, publith aa 
edition. ‘Lhe London phyficians thould fet this on foot, for the 
thing is fo well done, that I think it would reflect great credit oa 


the order.’ 
The following is taken from his account of the Parifian 


theatres : 

‘ The theatre called le Theatre de la Nation is a very fine thing, 
and what every ftranger muft admire. The pieces they play here 
have often too much reference to the Revolution, and tend to in- 
{pire a general dread and horror at the very name of a clover. For 
inflance, les Vi@imes Cloitrées is fo dreadfully fine in the hands of 
Fleury and Clairval, that ic is impoflible to fee it twice; it produces 
the eff ét even upon the French women of the faries of 2 A {chylus, 
or the fcreams of Siddons, Mademoifelle Raucour et Mademoifelle 
Contat are by no means fond of playing parts which are full of 
pointed allufions to the Revolution, and excufe themfelves when- 
ever it is poflible for them to get off. Ail Moliere’s plavs are 
charmingly acted on the national ttage, and particularly the Medecin 
malgré lui. When the mock dodtor receives his fee, he fays, mais 
Jent ils tout de poids? this wili do for our ftage better than for the 
French at prefent, where the practice of weighing the louis a’or is 
difcontinued. In Deftouches’s play of the Joueur, a female ufurer 
is introduced, wha accommodates the gametter with aloan. The 
character is rare with us, but I believe you can name me a Jady or 
two in London who carry on this golden branch of bofinefs, ata 
very low rate, at one percent. but as the miler fays in the "Deuce 
Avares, ceft par heure.’ 

Toward the end of the fecond volume, we have a feries of 
mifcellaneous reflelions, (as intimated in the title-page, ) under 
a great variety of heads, but generally relating to circumftances 
and events furnifhed by the late aftonifhing revolutions in the 


government of France, What the author has remarked ccn- 
cerning 
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cerning the firt National dffembly, may be given as a fpecimen 
of thefe reflections: 


‘ At length, at the end of two vears and five months, the Affem. 
bly of the nation laid down its fovereign command, and refigned 
the fceptre of leviflition into the hards of the new deputies of the 
people. The chara¢ier of this Affe mbly ftards high for wifdom and 
for talents, by contratt, if it may be com par ed with its fucceffors, 
and appreciatcd according to that comparifon ; but when judged 
ebilractly, it muit be according to the good it has produc ced, and 
the fruit it has borne: what, then, is the refule of its experiments 
on five and twenty millions of people i P Has it incresf-d their po. 
Jitical happinefs? Mott certainly — by Itberating them from the 
gripe of defpotifm, and raifing them to life and freedom from the 
oppreflion of tyranny; if you afk for what purpofe?—the aalwer 
muit be, why to kill them afterwards by excefs of liberty,’ 

As a farther fpecimen of this fupplemental part of the publi- 
cation, we may tranfcribe what the refleor has faid on the 
fubject of French Atheifm: 

* Aiheifis of all countries feem to have taken refuge at Paris 
from ihe days of Lucilio Vanini down to the time of David Hume, 
who courted the reputation of a freethinker even to the exclufion of 
a firtt c: ner, and yet wes much fhocked and affronted with Madame 
Mailet, becaufe at the Abbe Neailles’ rable fhe included him in her 
addre!s to the company, ‘ zous autres Arhées.’ ‘Vhe very appella- 
tion of Atheifm feems, as it were, to affiight its profeffors, and 
however flrongiy impelied by vanity they labour in the clotet to ac- 
quire the nanre, in public they recoi] at the title, Is this the cafe, 
or only an exception in favour of a modeft Scotfman? 

‘ In Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, if you wifhed for court favour, 
it w3s more eafy to Obtain it as a notorious Atheilt, than as a luke- 
warm lJanfenift. When the Deke of Orcleins was going to com- 
mand the armies of Philip V. King of Spain, Louis XiV, afked him 
whom he took with him? ‘Vhe Duke named Fonterpuis to his 
Majefty. ** Wha!” faid the King, ** my nephew, the fon of that 
mad enthufiaft of a woman, who has been trumpeting aloud the 
praifes of Doctor Arnaud, the Janfeniil! No-—no—I do not chufe 
that you fhould have him ‘with you.”’—** Sire,”? replied the Prince, 
‘© Tam totally ignorant of what the mother has been doing, but as 
to the fon’s being a Janfenift, why he does not believe even in 
God !”—*«* Is that poffible!” cried the King; ‘* and you are fure 
of it? Then in that cafe there is nothing wrong, and you may take 
him with you.”.—— His Majefty had been taught to believe, that 
to have no religion at all was a fmall fault in com parifon with the 
horrid impiety ‘and unpardonable offence of Janfeniim.’ 


Something like the zeal for religious eftablifhments, mani- 
fefted by Louis XLV., who neither fe/t nor knew aught of ge- 
nuine Chriftianity, may be obferved among the GREAT in 
every country. Their averfion from /ediaries is equally re- 
markab'e. Of Atheifm they have lefs contempt, and no fear. 
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Art. XVU. Mr. Godwin’s Enguiry concerning Political Fuftice. 
( Article continued fh om pace 320. ] 


TH farther we proceed in our examination of this bold and 
original work, the more we are convinced that it is proper, 
at this particular period, to prefent our readers with as clear 
an analyfis of its contents as the nature of our publication will 
allow, rather than to obtrude any decided opinion of our own. 
The minds of men are at prefent fo agitated, and their princi- 
ples are unfortunately fo oppofite, that we think it our duty thus 
to limit ourfelves, and to fufter each reader to draw his own 
conclufions. Under this conviction, we proceed. 

Book 1V. treats of mifcelianeous principles ; that is, of re- 
fitance; revolutions ; duties of a citizen; mode of effecting 
revolutions ; political affociations ; the (pecies of reform to be 
defired ; tyrannicide; the cultivation of truth; of abftra& 
truth and fi ICerity 3 ‘of necefity and tts inferences ; of the 
mechaniim of mind ; and of the principle and tendency of 
yirtue. 

O; refiftance, after obfrving (p. 191.) © that every man is 
bound to retift every unjuft “proceeding on the part of the 
community, and that the private judgment of the individual 
muft determine concerning juft and unjult,’ the author thus 
coutinues, | 

‘leis farther evident, (p.193,) that, though the duty of every 
man to exercife his privat ce fidemem be unalterable, vet fo far as 
relates to praétice, wherever government fubfitts, the exercife of 
private judgment is fubftantially intrenched upon. The foice put 
by the community epon thofe who exercifle rapine and injuftice, and 
the iafluence of that force as a moral motive upon its members in 
general, are «ach of theim exsibitions of an argument, not founded 
in general reafon, butin the precarious interference of a fallible 
individual. Ner is this all. Without anticipating the queftion of 
the different kinds of refitiance and the eleGion that it may be our 
duty to make of one kind rather than another, it is certain in faét, 
that my conduct will be materially altered by the forefighte that, if 
] aét in a certain manner, I fhall have the combined force of a 
number of individuals to oppofe me. That government therefore is 
the Left, which inno ene inflance interferes with the exercife of private 
judgment without abjolute necefjity. 

* The modes accurcing to which an individedl may oppofe any 
meafure which his judgment dijapproves are of two forts, action and 
fpeech. Shall he upon every occefion have recourfe to the former? 
‘this it is abfurd fo much as to fuppofe. The objeé&t of every vir- 
tuous manis the general good. Luthow can he be faid to promote 
the general good, who is ready to walle his active force upon every 
— occafion, and facrifize his life withoug the chance of any 
public benefit,’— 
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« The objections (p. 195-) that offer themfelves to an exertion of 
2étwal force, where there are no hopes of fuccefs, are numerous. 
Such gn exertion cannot be made without injury to the lives of 
more than a fingle individual. A certain number both of enemies 
and friends muft be expected to be the victims of fo wild an under- 
taking. It is regarded by contemporaries, and recorded by hiftory 
as an intemperate ebullition of the paflions ; and ferves rather as a 
beacon to deter others, than as a motive to animate them, It is 
not the phrenzy ofenthufiafm, but the calm, fagacious, and d:li- 
berate effort of reafon, to which truth mutt be. indebted for its 


progrefs.’ 

Mr. G. next examines whether it be the duty of a citizen to 
fupport the conftitution of his country, and tells us that the 
claim of fuch fupport muft either be made becaufe the conftitu- 
tion is good, or becaufe itis Britifh. After proving the ab. 
furdity of the latter motive, he inquires into the mode of ef- 


felting revolutions, and ftates that 
’ The tree inftruments for changing the opinions of men are ear- 
vment and perfuafion. Every method fhould beemployed, not fo 
much pofitiv ely to allure the attention of mankind, or perfuafively 
to invite them to the adoption of our opinions, as to remove every 
veltroint upon thought, and to throw open the temple of {cience and 
the field of enquiry toall the world. ‘The phalanx of reafon is in- 
vulnerable; but when we lay down our arguments and take up 
our fwords, who can tell whether the event fhall be profperous or 
miferable? We muft therefore carefully diltiopuifh between in- 
forming the people and inflaming them.  Indignation, refent- 
ment, and fury are to be deprecated; and all we fhould afk is 
fober thought, clear difcernment, and intrepid difcuffion.’ 


Political affociations are next confidered, of the good ten- 
dency of which Mr. Godwin doubts : 


* We fhould be upon our guard (p. 207.) 2painft an event, the 
confequences of which are always to be feared, the propagat ing 
blind zeal, where we meant to propagate reafon. ‘The ftucious and 
sefic€ting only can be expected to fee deeply into future events. 
To conceive an order of fociety tota!!v different from that which 1s 
now before our eyes, and to judge of the advantages that would 
accrue from its inftitution, are the prerogatives only of a few fa- 
voured minds. When thefe advantages have been unfolded by 
fuperiour penetration, they cannot yet for fome time be expected to 
be underitood by the multitude. ‘Time, reading, and converfa- 
tion are neceflary to render them familiar. They muft defcend in 
regular gradation from the mof thoughcful to the moft unoblerv- 
ant. He that begins with an appeal to the people, may be fuf- 
pected to anderftand little of the true characterof mind. A finifler 
defign may gain by precipitation ; but true wifdom is belt adapied 
to a flow, onvarying, inceffant progrefs.’— 

* Affociations muit be formed (p. 208.) with great caution not to 


be allied to tumult. ‘The conviviality of a fealt may lead to the 
cepredations 
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cepredations of ariot. While the fympathy of opinion catches from 
man to man, efpecially in numerous meetings, among perfons 
whofe paifions have not been ufed to the curb of judgment, aétions 
may be determined on, which folitary reflection would have rejec- 
ed. There is nothing more barbarous, cruel, and blood-thirity, 
than the triumph of a mob*. Sober thought fhould always pre- 
pare the way tothe public affertion of truth. He, that would be 
the founder of a republic, fhould, like the firft Brutus, be infen- 
fible to the energies of the mott imperious paflions of our na- 
ture.’ ——— 

‘ Few miftakes can be more to be deplored than thatwhich fhould 
induce usto employ immoral and injurious methods for the fupport 
of a good caufe. It may be alleged, ‘* that affociation is the only 
expedient for arming the fenfe of the country againft the arts of its 
oppreffors.”” Why arm? Why fpread a reftiefs commotion over 
the face of a nation, which may lead to the moft deftruétive confe- 
quences? Why feek to beltow upontruth a weight thatis not her 
own? a weight that muit always produce fome obliquity, fome 
blindand unenlightened zeal? in attempting prematurely to an- 
ticipate the conquelt of truth, we fhall infallibly give birth to de- 
formity and abortion. If we have patience to wait her natural 
progrefs, and co affilt her caufe by no arguments that are not wor- 
thy of her, the event will be both certain and illuftrious.’ 


Though perfuaded of the inefficacy, as well as the evil con- 
fequences, of endeavouring to enforce truth by numbers, or 
by vote, the author is ftill a friend to difcuffion in {mall fo- 
cieties, and to the moft unlimited communication and inquiry. 

Of reform, his doctrine is, that it ought to be ¢eliberate, to- . 


ber, and gradual. 
To tyrannicide he is a declared enemy: 


‘ Nothing can be more improper, than for an affair, interefting 
to the general weal, to be condutted as if it were an act of dark- 
nefs and fhame. Ir is an ill leflon we read to mankind, when a 
proceeding, built upon the broad bafis of general jultice, is per- 
mitted to fhrink from public fcrutiny. The piftol and the dagger 
may as eafily be made the auxiliaries of vice as of virtue, To 
profcribe all violence, and neglect no means of information and 
impartiality, is the moft effe€tual fecurity we can have for an iffue 
conformable to the voice of reafon and truth.’—* No ation can be 
imagined more directly at war with a principle of ingenuoufnefs 
and candour than affafination. Like all that is mott odious in the 
catalogue of vices, it delights in obfcurity. It fhrinks from the 
penetrating eye of wifdom. It avoids all queftion, and hefitates 
and trembles before the queftioner. - It ftruggles for a tranquil 
gaiety, and is only complete where there is the moft perfe& hy- 
pocrify. It changes the ufe of fpeech, and compofes every feature 
the better to deceive.’—* Wherever there is affafination, there ‘s 
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* Is noc this an ungardce d aflertion? What is the facking of a 
City? What are ie proicr:puons of a Sylla? 
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anend to all confidenve among cen  Proveits and afleverations 
go for noth:rg No man peiumes to know his neighbour’s in- 
tention. ‘Lhe boundare., that have hitherto ferved to divide vir. 
tue and vice, are gone "(p. 227, &c.) 


The author then proceeds to the confideration of truth; and 
the tendency of his arguments is, that truth, wifdom, virtue, 
2nd happinefs, are properly but one and the fame thing. He 
then examines the confequences of fincerity, which prove, as 
he infifts, that fincerity ought to be un equivocal and entire. 
The do&trine of neceffitv he next difcufles and aflerts. On 
this fubject his arguments are acute, cogent, and fome of 
them, perhaps, original: of this kind is the following 
pafiage : 

‘ Virtue, (p.308,) if we would fpeak accurately, ought to be 
confidered by us in the firft initance objectively, rather than as 
moditying any particular be.ngs. Ir is a iyitem of general advan- 
tape, in their aptitude or inap’ »itude to which lies the value or 
worthieffnefs of all particular ex:fiences. This aptitude js in intel- 
ligent beings uluzlly termed capacity or power. Now power in the 
fenfe of the hypovhefis of liberty is altogether chimerical. But 
power in the fenfe in which it is fometimes affirmed of inanimate 
fubitances, is equally true of tho’e which are animate. A candle- 
ftick has the power or capacity of retaining a candle in a perpendi- 
cular direftion. <A knife has a capacity of cutting. In the fame 
manner a human being has a capacity of walking: though it may 
be no more true of him, than of the inanimate fubftance, that he 
has the power of exercifing or not exercifing that capacity. Again, 
there are different degrees as well as cifterent claffes of capacity. 
One knife is better adapted for the purpoies of cutting than another, 
Now there are two confiderations sclative to any particular being, 
that excite ovr approbation, and this whether the being be poffefled 
of conicioufvefs or no. “Thefe contiderations are capacity, and the 
application of that capacity. We epprove of a fharp knife rather 
than a blunt one, becaufe its capacity is greater. We approve of 
its being employed in carving food, rather than in maiming men 
or other animals, becaufe tha: application of its capacity is prefer- 
able. But all approbation or preference is relative to utility or 
general good. A knife is as capable as a man of being employed 
in the purpofes of virtue, and the one is no more free than the 
other as to its employment. ‘The mode in which a knife is made 
fubfervient to thele purpofes is by material impulfe. The mode in 
which a man is made fubfervient is by inducement and perfuafion. 
But both are equally the affair of neceflity. The man differs from 
the knife, juft as the iron cancleftick differs from the brafs one; he 
has one more way of being acted upon. ‘This additional way in 
man is motive, in the candleflick is magnetifm.’ 


On the mechanifm of the human mind, and on the prin- 
ciple and tendency of virtue, he fuggefts many ingenious and 


profound ideas, but which are fo connected with and dependent 
on 
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on each other, that we rather refer the reader to the work itfelf 
than offer him a partial and inadequate abftra&t of them. With 
thefe fubjeéts, the firft volume concludes. 

The fecond volume begins with book v. which, after pro- 
pofing the fubject, treats of the education and private life of a 
tince; of a virtuous defpotifm; of courts and minifters; of 
fubjects ; of elective and limited monarchy; of a prefident with 
regal powers ; of hereditary diftinction, and the moral effects 
of ariftocracy; of titles, and the ariftocratical charater; of de- 
mocracy; of political impofture; of the caufes, object, and 
conduct of war; of military eftablifhments, and treaties; of 
democracy, as connected with war; of the compofition of go- 
vernment; of the future hiftory of political focicties; of na- 
tional aflemblies; and of the diflolution of government. 

After premifing his intended method of inquiry, the author 
makes the education of a prince his firft fubject of difcuffion. 
Adverfity he holds to be fulutary, though perhaps not indif- 
penfable, to virtue; and the profperity of effeminate fuperfluity 


ke deems pernicious 

(Vol. ii. p. 386.) € One of the moft effential ingredients of virtue 
is fortitude. It was the plan of many of the Grecian philofophers, and 
mott of all of Diogenes, to fhow to mankind how very limited was the 
fupply that our neceflities required, and how little dependent our 
real welfare and profperity were upon the caprice of others.’ 
‘ The man who does not know himielf not to be at the mercy of other 
men, that does nor feel that he is invulnerable to all the vicifficudes 
of fortune, is incapable of a conitant and inflexible virtue.—Forti- 
tude is a habit of mind that grows out of a fenfe of our own inde- 
pendence. If there be a man, who dares not even truit his own 
imagination with the fancied change of his circumftances, he mutt 
neceflarily be effeminate, irrefolute, and temporizing. He that 
loves fenfuality or oftentation better than virtue, may be entitled to 
our pity, but a madman only would entruft to his difpofal any 
thing that was dear to him.’ 


Thefe and fimilar maxims he applies to and contrafts with 


the education of a prince: 

(P.392.) *‘ No fituation can be fo unnatural as that of a prince, 
fo difhcult to be underftood by him who occupies it, fo irrefiftibly 
propelling the mind to miftake. ‘The firft ideas it fuggelts are of a 
tranquillifing and foporific nature, It fills him with the opinion of his 
fecretly pofl fing fome inherent advantage over the ret of his {pecies, 
by which he is formed to command, and they to obcy. If you affure 
him of the contrary, you can expect only an imperfect and temporary 
credit; for facts, which in this cafe depofe againft you, {peak a 
language more emphatic and intelligible than words. If it were 
not as he fuppofes, why fhould every one that approaches be eager 
to ferve him? The fordid and felfith motives by which they are 


teally animated, he is very late in detecting. It may even be 
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doubted whether: the individual, who was never led to put the pro. 
fefions of others to the teft by his real wants, has in any inftance 
been completely aware of the little credit that is often due to them, 
A prince finds himfelf courted and adored long before he can have 
acquired a merit entitling him to fuch diltin&tions. By what argu- 
ments can you perfoade him laborioully to purfue what appears fo 
completely fuperfluous! How can you induce him to be diffaticfied 
with his prefeni acquifitions, while every other perfon affures him 
that his accomplifhments are admirable, and his mind a mirror of 
fagacity? How will you perfuade him who finds all his withes an- 
ticipated, to engage in any arduous undeftaking, or propofe any 
diftant object for his ambition ?? 

From education, the author adverts to the private life of a 
prince ; which fubject, after many free and ftrong, but not uns 
common, remarks, he thus concludes: 


(P. 405.) ‘ lt is a common and vulgar obfervation, that the ftate 
of a king is greatly to be pitied. ‘** All his a¢ttons are hemmed ia 
with anxiety and doubt. He cannot, like other men, indulge the 

ay and carelefs hilarity of his mind; but is obliged, if he be of an 
boneft and confcientious difpofition, to confider how neceflary the 
time, which he is thoughtlefsly giving to amufement, may be to 
the relief of a worthy and opprefied individual; how many benefits 
might in a thoufand inflances refult from his interference; how many 
a guiltle{s and undefigning heart might be cheered by his jultice. 
The cordud of kings is the fubjeét of the fevereft criticifm, which 
the very nature of their fituation difables them to encounter. A 
thoufand things are done in their name in which they have no par- 
ticipation; a thoufand ftories are fo difguifed to their ear, as to 
render the truth abfolutely undilcoverable; and the king is the ge- 
meral fcape-goat, soaded with the offences of all his dependents.” 
No picture can be more juft, judicious, and humane than that which 
is thus exhibited. Why then fhould the advocates of antimonarchi- 
cal principles be confidered as the enemies of kings? They would 
relieve them from ‘‘ a load would fink a navy, too much honour *.” 
‘They would exalt them to the happy and enviable condition of pri- 
vate individuals. In reality, nothing can be more iniquitous and 
cruel than to impo’e upon a man the unnatural office of aking. It 
is not lefs inequitab'e towards him that exercifes it, than towards them 
who are fubjecied to it. Kings, if they underftood their own interefts, 
would be the firit to efpoufe thefe principles, the moit eager to liflen 
to them, the moft fervent in expreiling their efteem of the men who 
underteke to imprefs upon their fpecies this important truth.’ 


In chapteriv. the author examines the aflertion which has 
frequently been made, ** that abfolute monarchy or defpotifm 
is the belt and moft defirable of all forms of government under 
a good and virtuous prince.’’ “This ‘dangerous doctrine, after 
allowing all that its advocates can demand, he with little diffi- 
culty refutes. 
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After his obfervations on monarchs, he inquires into the cha- 
racters of courts and minifters: 


(P. 414.) ‘ Minifters and favourites area fort of people who have a 
ftate-prifoner in their cuftody, the whole management of whofe un- 
derftanding and aétions they can ealfily engrofs, This they com- 
pletely effect with a weak and credulous mafter, nor can the .moft 
cautious and penetrating entirely elude their machinations, They 
unavoidably defire to continue in the adminiftration of his funétions, 
whether it be emolument, or the love of homage, or any more genes 
rous motive by which they are attached to it. But the more they are 
confided in by the fovereign, the greater will be the permanence of 
their fituation; and the more exclufive is their poffeffion of his ear, the 
more implicit will be his confidence. The wifeft of mortals are liable 
to error; the moft judicious projects are open to fpecious and fupers« 
ficial obje€tions; and it can rarely happen but a minifter will find his 
eafe and fecurity in excluding as much as poffible other and oppofite 
advifers, whofe acutenefs and ingenuity are perhaps additionally 
whetted by a defire to fucceed to his office.” (P. 415.) * In reality 
the requifites, without which monarchical government cannot be 
preferved in exiftence, are by no means fufficiently fupplied by the 
mere intervention of minifters. There muft be the minitters of minif- 
ters, and a long bead-roll of fubordination, defcending by tedious and 
complicated fteps. Each of tnefe lives on the {mile of the minifter, 
as he lives on the fmile of the fovereign. Each of thefe has his petty 
interefts to manage, and his empire to employ under the guife of 
fervility. Each imitates the vices of his fuperior, and exaéts from 
others the adulation he is obliged to pay.,——-(P 417.) * To obtain 
honour it will be thought neceffary to pay a fervile court to admi- 
niltration, to bear with unaltered patience their contumely and 
fcorn, to flatter their vices, and render ourfelves uleful to their 
private gratification. To obtain honoer, it will be thought neceflary 
by afliduity and intrigue to make to ourlelves a party, to procure the 
recommendation of lords, and the good word of women of pleafure, 
and clerks in office. ‘l’o obtain honour, it will be thought necef- 
fary to merit difgrace. The whole fcene confifts in hollownefs, du- 
plicity, and falfhood. The minifter fpeaks fair to the man he 
defpifes, and the’ flave pretends a generous attachment, while he 
thinks of nothing but his perfonal intereft. That thefe principles are 
interfperfed under the worft governments with occafional deviations 
into better, it would be folly to deny; that they do not form the 
great prevailing features wherever a court and a monarch are to be 
found it would be madnefs to affert.’ 


Continuing to pourtray the venality of courts with great 
energy, Mr. Godwin gives the following animated detail of ab- 
folute monarchy ; particularly as it exifted among the French: 


(P.420 ) * There is no difpofition that clings fo clofe to defpotifm 
as inceflant terror and alarm. What elfe gave birth to the armies 
of {pies and the numerous ftate prifons under the late government 
of France? ‘The eye of the tyrant is never clofed. How numerous 
are the precautions and jealoufies that thefe terrors dictate? No 
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man Can go out or come into the country but he is watched. The 
prefs muft iffue no produétions that have not the imprimatur of go- 
vernment. All coffee-houfes and places of public refort are objeQs 
of attention. ‘Twenty people cannot be collected together, unlefs 
for the purpofes of fuperftition, but it is immediately fufpeéted that 
they may be conferring about their rights, Is it to be fuppofed, 
that, where the means of jealoufy are employed, the means of cor- 
ruption will be forgotten? Were it fo, indeed, the cafe would not 
be much improved. No pifture can be more difguftful, no ftate of 
mankind more deprefling, than that in which a whole nation is held 
in obedience by the mere operation of fear, in which all that is moft 
eminent among them, and that fhould give example to the reft, is pre- 
vented under the fevereit penalties from exprefling its real fentiments, 
and by neceflary confequence from forming any fentiments that are 
worthy to be exprefled. But in reality fear was never employed for 
thefe purpofes alone. No tyrant was ever fo unfocial as to have no 
confederates in his guilt. This monftrous edifice will always be 
found fupported by all the various inftruments for perverting the 
human character, feverity, menaces, blandifhments, profeflions and 
bribes. ‘To this it isin a great degree owing that monarchy is fo 
very coftly an eftablithment. It is the bufine{s of the defpot to dif- 
tribute his lottery of feduction into as many prizes as poffible. 
Among the confequences of a pecuniary polity thefe are to be 
reckoned the foremoft, that every man is fuppofed to have his price, 
and that, the corrupticn being managed in an underhand manner, 
many 2 man, who appears a patriot, may be really a hireling; by 
which means virtue icfelf is brought into difcredit, is either regard- 
ed as mere folly and romance, or obferved with doubt and fufpi- 
cion, as the cloke of vices which are only the more humiliating the 
more they are concealed,’ 


The relative fituation between fubject and king is next ex- 
amined, and again we find many fevere animadverfions on 
defpotifm, and the monarchical character. Among other re- 
marks, the author reafons, 


(P. 429.) * That in monarchical countries the extravagant fup- 
pofition that she king never dies is maintained, becaufe, upon his 
exiflence, the exillence of the ftate depends. In his name the 
courts of law are opened. If his political capacity be fufpended for 
a moment, the centre to which all public bufinefs is linked, is de- 
ftroyed. In fuch countries every thing is uniform: the ceremony 
is al], and the fubftance nothing. In the riots in the year 1780, 
the mace of the Eloufe of Lords was propofed to be fent into the 
paflages by the terror of its appearance to quiet the confufion; but 
it was obferved that, if the mace fhould be rudely detained by the 
rioters, the whole would be thrown into anarchy. Bufinefs would 
be at a ftand, their infignia, and with their infignia their legiflative 
and deliberative functions be gone. Who can expect firmnefs and 
energy in a country, where every thing is made to depend not upon 
juftice, public intereft and reafon, but upon a piece of gilded wood?’ 


After ftating that monarchy generates indifference to merit 


and truth, falic wants, puiillanimity, and a difbelief of virtue, 
he 
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he adds the following pointed, and in part original, obferva- 
tions, on the effects of luxury and wealth: 


(P.432.) * In our definition of juftice, it appeared that our debt 
to out fellow men extended to al! the efforts we could make for their 
welfare, and all the relief we could fupply to their neceffities. Not 
a talent do we poffefs, not a moment of time, nota fhilling of pro- 
perty, for which we are not refponfible at the tribunal of the public, 
which we are not obliged to pay into the general bank of common 
advantage. Of every one of thefe things there is an employment 
which is beft, and that beft juftice obliges us to felect. But how ex- 
tenfive is the confequeace of this principle with refpect to the lux- 
uries and oftentation of human life? Are there many of thefe lux- 
uries that will ftand the teft, and approve themfelves upon examina- 
tion to be the beft objects upon which our property can be employed? 
Will it often come out to be true, that hundreds of individuals 
ought to be fubje&ted to the fevereft and moft inceffant labour, 
that one man may fpend in idlenefs what would afford to the ge- 
neral mafs eafe, leifure, and confequently wifdom? Whoever fre- 
quents the habitation of the luxurious will fpeedily be infeéted with 
the vices of Juxury. The minifters and attendants of a fovereign, 
accuftomed to the trappings of magnificence, will turn with 
difdain from the merit that is obfcured with the clouds of adverfity. 
In vain may virtue plead, in vain may talents folicit diftinQion, if 
poverty feem to the faftidious fenfe of the man in place to en- 
velop them as it were with its noifome effluvia. The very lacquey 
knows how to repel unfortunate merit from the great man’s door. 
Here then we are prefented with the leffon which is loudly and per- 
petually read through all the haunts of monarchy. Money is the 
great requifite, for che want of which nothing can atone. Diftinc- 
tion, the homage and efteem of mankind, are to be bought, not 
earned. ‘The rich man need not trouble himfelf to invite them, 
they come unbidden to his furly door. Rarely indeed does it hap- 
pen, that there is any crime that gold cannot expiate, any bafenefs 
and meannefs of character that wealth cannot cover with oblivion. 
Money therefore is the only object worthy of your purfuit, and it is 
of little importance by what finifter and unmaaly means, fo it be 
but obtained.’ 

Mr. Godwin next attacks the fyftems of hereditary and 
limited monarchy, and of dictator, protecior, or prefident with 
regal powers. To hereditary diftinctions, and their confe- 
quences, he is likewife an enemy. Concerning the moral 
effe&s of ariftocracy, he thus reafons: 


(P.472.) * Let us fairly confider for a moment what is the 
amount of injuftice incleded in the inftitution of ariftocracy. 1] am 
born, fuppofe, a Polifh prince, with an income of 300,cool. per 
annum. You are born a manorial ferf or a Creolian negro, by rhe 
law of your birth attached to the foil, and transferable by barter, or 
otherwife, to twenty fucceflive lords. In vain fhall be your moft 


generous efforts and your unwearied induftry to free yourfelf from 
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the intolerable yoke. Doomed by the law of your birth to wait at 
the gates of the palace you mult never enter; to fleep under a ruined 
weather-beaten roof, while your mafter fleeps under canopies of 
ftate; to feed on putrified offals, while the world is ranfacked for 
delicacies for his table ; to labour without moderation or limit under 
a parching fun, while he bafks in perpetual floth, and to be reward- 
ed at laft with contempt, reprimand, ftripes and mutilation. In 
faé&t the cafe is worfe than this. I could endure all that injuftice or 
caprice could inflict, provided I poffeffed in the refource of a firm 
mind the power of looking down with pity on my tyrant, and of 
knowing that I had that within, that facred character of truth, 
virtue and fortitude, which all his injuftice could not reach. Buta 
flave and a ferf are condemned to ftupidity and vice, as well as to 
calamity, Is all this nothing? Is all this neceflary for the main- 
tenance of civil order? Let it be recollefted, that for this diftinc. 
tion there is not the fmalleft foundation in the nature of things, 
that, as we have already faid, there is no particular mould for the 
conftruétion of lords, and that they are born neither better nor 
worfe than the pooreft of their dependents. It is this ftru€ture of 
ariftocracy in all its fanctuaries and fragments againft which reafon 
and philofophy have declared war. It is alike unjuft, whether we 
confider it in the cafts of India, the villainage of the feudal fyftem, 
or the defpotifm of the patricians of ancient Rome dragging their 
debtors into perfonal fervitude to expiate loans they could not re- 
pay. Mankind will never be in an eminent degree virtuous and 
happy, till each man hall poffefs that portion of diftinction, and no 
more, to which he is entitled by his perfonal merits. The diflolu- 
tion of ariftocracy is equally the intereft of the oppreffor and the 
oppreffled. The one will be delivered from the liftleffnefs of tyranny, 
and the other from the brutalifing operation of fervitude. How 
long fhall we be told in vain, ‘* that mediocrity of fortune is the 
true rampart of perfonal happinefs?”’ 


Titles Mr. G. attacks with argument and rid’ ule; and, re- 
turning to ariftocracy, he afferts, 

(P. 478.) ‘ Its empire is founded on principles more gloomy and 
unfocial than thofe of monarchy. The monarch often thinks itad- 
vifable to employ blandifhments and courtfhip with his barons and 
officers; but the lord deems it fufficient to rule with a rod of iron.’ 


After defcanting on the ariftocratical character and its enmity 
to improvement, he adds, 


(P. 487.) * There is no miftake more thoroughly to be deplored 
on this fubje&t, than that of perfons, fitting at their eafe and fur- 
rounded with all the conveniencies of life, who are apt to exclaim, 
‘« We find every thing very well as they are;’’ and to inveigh bit- 
terly againft all projects of reform, as ‘* the romances of vifionary 
men, and the declamations of thofe who are never to be fatisfied.” 
Is it well, that fo large a part of the community fhould be kept in 
abject penury, rendered ftupid with ignorance, and difguftful with 
vice, perpetuated in nakednefs and hunger, goaded to the commil- 
fion of crimes, and made victims to the mercilefs laws which the 
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yich have inflituted to opprefs them? Is it fedition to enquire 
whether this ftate of things may not be exchanged for a better? Or 
can there be any thing more difgraceful to ourfelves than to exclaim 
that ** All is well,”’? merely becaufe we are at our eafe, regardlefs 
of the mifery, degradation, and vice, that may be occafioned in 


others?’ 

The remainder of this book is dedicated to the fubjeét of de- 
mocracy, which the author confiders as the leaft exceptionable 
form of government. This part contains many opinions which, 
if true, are indeed highly interefting to fociety; at leaft they 
deferve a ferious and deep inveftigation, fince the conclufions, 
to which they lead, are fafcinatingly attractive ; and, if falfe, 
deferve to be clearly, fully, and immediately, expofed. On this 
tafk, did the nature of our publication permit, we fhould 
enter with cheerful alacrity: but it is too unweildy and mighty 
for our narrow limits. We muft, therefore, content ourfelves 
with recommending it to others, as a fubject that truly merits 
attention. 





Art. XVIII. Philofophical Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1792. Part If. 4to. 8s. fewede Elmfley- 
1792. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL Papers. 

Ox the Converfion of the Subftance of a Bird into a hard-fatty Mat- 

ter. By Thomas Sneyd, Efq. 


vas bird, fuppofed to be a duck or*a young goofe, was 
found, by the gentleman who gives the account of it, in 
a fifh pool, at Belmont, near Leek, in Staffordfhire ; and the 
remarkable change (analogous to that of human bodies obferved 
by M. Fourcroy* in the cemetery des innocents, ) appear.to have 
been produced by its lying long buried in mud. ‘Thé {kin re- 
tains its original ftructure exaCtly, but is in great part feparated 
from the flefh, though both are now compofed of the fame 
fubftance, which is in confiftence like fpermaceti, without 
tafte or fmell, melts in a fmall heat, when congealed again be- 
comes more folid, and looks like wax. 


Farther Obfervations on the Procefs for converting caft into malleable 
Iron. By Thomas Beddoes, M. D. 


Dr. Beddoes here reconfiders the explication, propofed in a for- 
mer paper +, of the converfion of caft into malleable iron by the 
procefs called puddling ; and gives an account of fome experi- 





* Annales de Chimie, tom.v. p. 154. 
+ See our Review for Jan. 1792, vol. vii. p.71. 
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ments, which illuftrate and confirm the principal points, by 
fhewing that the different kinds of air, to which he had attrj- 
buted the phenomena, are really extricated at different times of 
the procefs. The grey caft iron, abounding with charcoal, 
begins to yield inflammable air in a very low heat, even in that 
of melting lead. As the converfion depends chiefly on the 
confumption of this charcoal, one would expect that the free 
accefs of atmofpheric air would be beneficial in the procefs, by 
fupplying the oxygenous principle neceflary for the combuftion 
of the charcoal: the Doctor finds, however, that the change 
not only takes place in clofe vefleis, but that the prefence of 
atmofpheric air is really an evil, and that, for every grain of 
charcoal which it confumes, it converts many more into finer 

cinder. He thinks that Dr. Prieftley will be induced, by thefe 
experiments, toabandon his opinion of water being the bafis 
of all the aeriform fluids: but, for our own part, we cannot 
fay that they ftrike us very forcibly on that point; for we fee 
no abfurdity in fuppofing that caft iron, or the charcoal which 
it contains, after fuffering ared beat, may ftill retain water in 
fome particular ftate or combination. According to Dr. 
Prieftley’s hypothefis, even finery cinder, which fuffers no de- 
compolition from ftrong fire, is nothing but a combination of 
iron with water. 


Continuation of a Paper on the Produdtion of Light and Heat 
from different Bodies*. By Mr. Thomas Wedgwood. 


The experiments ftated in this paper exhibit fome remark- 
able phenomena, refpecting a fubjeét which has hitherto been 
but little examined by philofophers, the communication of light 
and heat from ignited bodies. 

T wo equal metalline cylinders being fixed in the bottom of 
an earthen tube, which was held within a red-hot crucible, fo as 
to expofe them equally to its light and heat, while the eye, ap- 
plied at the other end of the tube, was directed to the inner 
ends of the cylinders ; when one of the cylinders was coated 
with incombuftible black matter on that part of the furface 
which was expofed to the ignited crucible, the end of this 
cylinder within the tube became red-hot fooner, and appeared 
brighter, than that of the other; and, which is more ree 
markable, the end of the blackened one Joft its rednefs fooner ~ 
and in the fame proportion, as if the blackened furface not only 
abforbed, but likewife emitted or conveyed off the light or 
heat fafter from the other parts of the mafs: the difference was 
the greateft in filver, the end of the blackened cylinder of this 
metal gaining and lofing its ignition in two thirds of the time 





* See M. R. for Ofober laft, p. 126. 
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which the other required: but, when a metalline veflel was ‘ 


fetin boiling water, the heat was tranfmitted to oil and a ther- 
mometer within it, exactly in the fame time whether its outer 
furface was blackened or left bright; as if black bodies had 
no particular power of abforbing eat, which the author is 
inclined to confider as light in a gutefcent ftate or combined with 
bodies. Air, pafled through ftrongly ignited tubes, acquired 
no perceptible rednefs, though heated to fuch a Jegree that it 
communicated bright ignition to folid bodies expofed to its 
current.— Three equal cylinders of glazed earthen ware tried 
as the filver cylinders had been, one blackened, and another 
gilt, except onthe ends withinthe tube, and the third with its 
entire glazed furface, all became red-hot, and all difappeared 
again, exactly at the fametime. Whenan earthen tube or cy- 
lindric veflel had one half of its bottom blackened, on the out- 
fide, the infide of this blackened part became red before the 
other: but, in metalline veflels, this circumftance made no 
perceptible difference. A thin piece of earthen ware being 
gilt on one fide in lines running acrofs, and applied clofe to 
the end of a tube, with the gilt fide inward, the gilt and un- 
gilt parts appeared ignited at the fame time; fo that bodies, fo 
diffimilar as gold and baked earth, feem to become Juminous at 
the fame temperature. 

It has often been thought that iron grows red-hot fooner than 
other metals, but the contrary appears here to be the cafe: 
equal pieces of gold, filver, copper, and iron, fufpended by a 
wire ina red«hot crucible, became red in the order in which 
they are here fet down, and, when removed into a dark place, 
they difappeared in the fame order ; the iron receiving ignition 
lateft, and retaining it longeft,—Obferving red-hot metals to 
have a different appearance from that which they prefent by 
reflecied light, the author conjectures that this appearance may 
be derived from a tran/miffion of the light through the fuper- 
ficial parts of the ignited mafs; and his experiments render it 
probable that metals, in the ftate of ignition, really poflefs a 
degree of tranfparency. ‘Thin plates of iron, filver, and gold, 
being applied clofe on the ends of tubes, and heated to rednefs, 
and in this ftate prefled againft fingle grains of gunpowder, the 
red light of the metal within the tube looked whiter on every 
flafh, though it was fully afcertained that the fides of the tube 
were impervious to light. When the plate was cold, no light 
could be perceived from fimilar explofions ; and if it had been 
tried alfo at a degree of heat juft below ignition, the experi- 
ment would have been more decifive ; for the author is aware 
that the increafe of brightnefs in the red-hot plate may have 
arifen from its being f{uddenly raifed by the explofions toa 
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- white heat, and it may be prefumed, that the explofion, which 
produces fuch an increafe, would raife a heat of near ignition up 
to fen/ible ignition. 

' The experiments are accompanied with judicious and in. 

terefling reflections, which will not admit of abridgement; 

and we fhall farther mention only an obfervation or two relative 
to the phofphorifm noticed in the former paper.——The moft 
phofphoric marble, painted black, emitted no light when heated 
to the phofphorefcent degree; and yet, when afterward freed 
from the black covering, its phofphorifm appeared to be as 
much deftroyed as that of another piece of the fame marble 
from which light had been copioufly extricated by the heat,— 

The light produced from bodies by attrition is fhewn to proceed, 

not merely from the deat, but from the mechanical compreffion 

or condenfation of their furfaces, by which their capacity is di- 


minifhed. 


Experiments made with the View of decompounding fe Air, or 
Carbonic Acid. By GeorgePearfon, M. D. F.R.S, 

Mr. Tennant’s experiments relative to decompounding the 
fixed air contained in marble, by the intervention of phofpho- 
rus, into refpirable air and charcoal*, though certainly very 
ingenious, have not been altogether fatisfactory. Dr. Pearfon 
fhews that the compound affinities, on which they were 
founded, do not neceffarily warrant the conclufion ; and one of 
our correfpondents + had made it probable that the charcoal 
proceeded from the phofphorus, and not from the marble, ashe 
obtained the fame product by ufing quick lime. Ona fubje@ 
fo interefring in the prefent ftate of chemiftry, Dr. Pearfon has 
very laudably exerted his abilities ; and his well-imagined ex- 

eriments have, in our opinion, fo fully eftablifhed the decom- 
pofition of the fixed air, that we need no longer hefitate in 
adopting, for this fluid, the name of carbonic acid. 

Inftead of calcareous earth, he employed the alcaline falts, 
both fofile and vegetable, as containing, in their mild ftate, a 
greater quantity of the fixed air, and as the charcoal is more 
eafily feparable from them on account of their folubility in 
water. By following Mr. Tennant’s procefs, with phofphorus, 
in glafstubes, he obtained, from 100 parts of mild foffil al- 
kali, thoroughly dried, eight of charcoal in impalpable powder, 
intenfely black, and folight, that it occupied the volume of 22 
times its weight of water. For the production of this quantity 





* See vol. vii. of our New Series, p. 71. 

+ See M.R. vol. vii. p. 359. It may be prefumed, that the 
quick lime, employed by this gentleman, had not been fully diveft- 
ed of fixed air. 
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of charcoal, the alkali had loft fo much of its fixed air as was 
equal, in its elaftic ftate, to 20 ounce meafures of water: 
when the deficiency of air was greater or lefs, the quantity of 
charcoal varied in the fame proportion. 

Quick lime and cauftic alkalies, efpecially the latter, can 
fcarcely be fo fully deprived of fixed air, as not to exhibit, in 
this procefs, fome veftige of charcoal: but alkalies, faturated 
with vitriolic or marine acids, yield none, and the quantity of 
charcoal is in all cafes proportional to that of the fixed air con- 
tained in the fubje&t and decompofed in the operation. Quick 
lime, which had undergone fire in a reverberatory, during 48 
hours, appeared free from fixed air, and yielded no charcoal: 
but the pureft cauftic alkali that could be procured was found 
to contain three ounce meafures of fixed air on 100 grains, 
and gave a confiderable quantity of brownifh black powder, 
five times fpecifically heavier than the charcoal of the preceding 
operations, and of which only a fmall proportion was real 
charcoal. 

The operation with quick lime afforded a curious difcovery, 
foreign to the main obje&t of the experiments. Part of the 
lime was combined with phofphorus into a rofe coloured pow- 
der: On tafting a little of this powder, it exploded on the 
tongue: a few grains of it, thrown into feveral ounces of 
cold water, emitted air bubbles, which rofe to the furface, and 
then burft and exploded: it continued to emit thefe bubbles, 
from time to time, during an hour, and then left a grey fedi- 
ment, which was phofphoric felenite and lime, and the water 
tafted ftrongly of lime: in hot water, it exploded more rapidly 
and loudly than in cold. This powder appears to decompofe 
cold water ; the inflammable air of the water uniting with a 
portion of the phofphorus and forming phofphoric air; while 
the refpirable air of the water unites with another portion of 
the pbofphorus into phofpheric acid, which combines with the 
lime, and forms phofphoric felenite. 


On the Caufe of the additional Weight which Metals acquire by being 
calcined. By George Fordyce, M.D. F.R.S. 


This paper contains a feries of very nice operations, tending 
to confirm the new theory ; and it is a pity that they were not 
completed at a time when it ftood more in need of fuch fup- 
port, though we do not mean that they are even now {fuper- 
fluous.. Pure zinc, diffolved in diluted vitriolic acid, precipi- 
tated by cauftic alkali, thoroughly wafhed, and dried, received 
an increafe of 56 grains on 164; and the Doctor fhews that 
this increafe could not be from any matter tran{mitted through 


the glafs, nor from the fuperincumbent atmofphere, nor from 
3 the 
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the acid, nor from the alkali, but proceeded from a decompofi- 
tion of the water. 


On Evaporation. By John Andrew De Luc, Efq. F.R. S. 


In M. de Luc’s papers on hygrometry, he has confidered 
moifture in the air as ‘¢ a modification of a particular fluid, pros 
duced by the evaporation of water, compofed of water and fire, 
mixed with the air, but independent of it.”” The more common 
theory attributes evaporation to a diffolution of water by air: but 
as an inquiry into the caufe of evaporation belongs more to hy- 
grology than to hygrometry, he then made no remark on that 
fubject ; having in view fome experiments of a very delicate 
nature, an evaporation in air and in vacuo, which were in- 
tended to afcertain a fundamental pojnt. ‘Thofe experiments 
have now been executed ; and from the detail of them, here 
ftated, itis evident, that ‘ the product of evaporation is always 
of the fame nature, namely, an expanfible fluid, which, either 
alone or mixed with air, affeéts the manometer by preflure, and 
the hygrometer by moifture, without any difference arifing 
from the prefence or abfence of air; at leaft without any per- 
ceived hitherto.” To the experiments is prefixed an abftract of 
the author’s theory, containing the general laws both of hy- 
grologyand hygrometry ; drawn up with fuch precifion, and 
fo confonant to the known phenomena, that we are forry that our 
limits will not admit of any fatisfaCtory abridgement of them. 


Supplemental Report on the bef? Method of proportioning the Ex- 
cife upon Spirituous Liquors. By Charles Blagden, M. D. 
S.R.5S. 


In the former report *, the fpecific gravities of mixtures of 
alcohol and water were continued, from alcohol itfelf, down 
only to equal weights of the two: the more dilute mixtures have 
now been cxamined in the fame manner, and the feries contt- 
nued to pure water. 

¢ When all the experiments had been completed, (Dr. B. 
fays,) and the tables here given were juft brought into order, 
an ingenious member of the Royal Society, fcarcely lefs cele- 
brated for his theoretical knowlege than his fkill as an artift, 
publifhed a pamphlet containing cenfures on our firft experi- 
ments, and propofing other methods, as much fuperior to 
thofe we had adopted +. In drawing up the report, in order to 
avoid prolixity, the reafon for choofing fome of the methods 
were not given, where they did not feem likely to be a fubjeét of 





' * See vol. V. of our New Series, p. 270. 
+‘ An account of experiments to determine the fpecific gravity 
of fluids; by J. Ramspsn. London, 1792.’ 
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controverfy ; but this pamphlet makes it neceflary to affign the 
motives of our preference, that the public may-judge how far 
we are vuitified.’ 


They have, accordingly, confidered ai] Mr. Ramfden’s re- 
marks, and, in our opinion, have fully juftifed their own 
roceedings: the new methods and initruments propofed by 
him, though for the moft part {pecious in theory, were found, 
on fair trial, lefs accurate than their own; and the gentlemen, 
to whom this bufinefs was entrufted, deferve great praife for 
their ingenuity and patience in the execution of fuch a nume- 
rous fet of delicate and complex experiments, not a little inte- 
refting in a philofophical as well as practical view. 


[To be continued. | Chum. 
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Art. XIX. The Female Mentor: or, Sele& Converfations. 1zmo. 
z2 vols. pp.240in each. 6s. fewed. Cadell. 1793. 
WHEN a title-page announces felect converfations, the 

reader naturally expects to be entertained by that kind of 
compofition, which,. when executed with judgment and tafte, 
is particularly pleafing, viz. dialogue. We acknowlege it was 
not without difappointment, that, on opening thefe volumes, 
we found little, if any thing, of this fort; and we men- 
tion the difappointment, becaufe we think that authors are 
bound, in juftice, to give in the title-pages a true idea of their 
works, At theopening, the reader is here told of a meeting 
for literary converfation, held by a fociety of female friends : 
but the whole bufinefs of the party is to bring literary contri- 
butions, originals, or copies, which are retailed in the fubfe- 
quent fheets. “he borrowed pieces are, however, well-chofen ; 


where any thing new is introduced, it is agreeably written; and . 
the whole will afford mifcellaneous entertainment for young” 


ladies, of a kind much fuperiocr to that of the common run of 
works of this ftamp. Many of the pieces are biographical, 
confifting chiefly of the lives of illuftrious women; others are 
of a moral or literary kind. Among the lives, we have pe- 
rufed with particular pleafure that of the virtuous Fenelon; and 
from ihis paper we fhall extract the account of the caufes which 
led to his banifhment from court : 

‘ Several caufes contributed to his difgrace. PerfeCtionis not the 
portion of mankind ; and even the molt exalted characters are not 
exempted from the foibles incident to our nature. Yet it may be 
remarked with truth, that not unfrequently thofe very foibles, 
Which bring down men of the greateit capacity to a leve) with the 
common race of mortals, render them more interefting, particu- 
larly when they proceed from extreme fenfibility, or from goodaefs 
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of heart. Such were the foibles of Fenelon. He was captivated 
with the vifionary and enthufiaftic tenets of the celebrated madame 
de Guion! a woman of an exalted imagination, and of irre. 
proachable character ; whofe fpiritual ideas of devotion he fup- 
ported, in the conferences held at Iffy to condemn them, andin a 
book entitled, An Explanation of the Maxims of the Saints, without 
mentioning her name. The publication of this book occafioned his 
religious principles to be fufpected ; a fudden and violent clamour 
was raifed againft the author, Fenelon was publicly accufed of fa. 
naticifm.and quietifm®, and the caufe was carried to Rome, to be 
decided by the Pope. 

‘ To enter into a minute detail of the theological difputes which 
this controverfy occafioned, would be highly uninterefting: it will 
be fufficiegt to obferve, that the opinions of Fenelon, however ex- 
alted and extravagant, were the effufions of a pure heart and warm 
imagination; the opinions of a man, who, himfelf difinterefted, 
deferibed the love of God as highly pure, to beentertained for the 
fake of God alone, without the leaft regard to our own happinefs, 
nor even to our falvation and condemnation. 

‘ His myftic opinions, however, were not the fole reafon of his 
difgrace: the education which Fenelon gave to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, was an indirect difapprobation of the conduct of Louis the 
Fourteenth. ‘The noble principles of government inculcated in 
Telemachus deeply wounded the heart of that proud monarch, 
who faw, or thought he faw, the fecret cenfures of his defpotifm 
and ambition; and it was juftly remarked, that the herefy of the 
archbifhop ef Cambray was in politics, and not in theology. 

* Fenelon fupported the perfecution with equal firmnefs and mo- 
deration. While he perfevered in difavowing the confequences 
which bad been drawn from his principles; while he perfilted in 
refufing to make a recantation, which might have prevented his 
difgrace ; he declared, that although he could never be induced to 
yield to his adverfaries, who gave a falfe interpretation of his doc- 
trines, he would not refift the authority of the fee of Rome, which 
had the rightto judge his opinions. He expected that decifion, 
with the moft profound fubmiffion; he neither complained of the 
virulent abufes thrown out againit him, nor of the intrigues em- 
ployed to difgrace him ; and even forbade his agent at Rome to 
employ intrigue againft intrigue: he bimfelf never defcended ta 
invective or altercation ; and when Boffuet called him an heretic 





* As feveral of our readers may be at fome lofs to underftand this 
term, we fhall briefly explain it, as a name given to the fanatical 
metaphyfics of Madame de Guion, and other enthufiafts; who 
taught akind of rapturous, or amorous divinity, as fome writers 
have ludicroufly ftyled it ; conveyed in a language which the Mora- 
vians, and fome of our methodifts, have fince, in a certain degree, 
adopted.—It feems very ftrange that a man of Fenelon’s good fenfe 
could ever lend a favourable ear to fuch jargon, however pioully 
ee and ufed, by the && denominated Quietifis, in France. 
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anda blafphemer, he mildly replied, ‘* why do you load me wit) 
abufe inftead of argument? is it becaufe you take my arguments for 
abufe !”” 

« But all his fervices were forgotten: he received an order to re- 
tire to Cambray;. his friends were exiled ; his relations deprived of 
theiremployments. ‘The decree of his condemnation was extorted 
from Rome with fuch modifications, that the inexorable Bofluet 
complained that it was not fufficiently fevere. His enemies did not 
yet confider his triumph as complete, but in continuing their perfe- 
cution they did not forefee, that they were preparing for him a fill 
more glorious triumph. While the fpirit of difcord was diffufed 
among the members of the church; while the example of refilt- 
ance was common, and the example of obedience rare; Fenelon 
afcended the pulpit, announced his own condemnation and fube 
miffion, exhorted all perfons of his diocefe, as well as all chriftians, 
to fubmit as he fubmitted; he checked the zeal of thofe who withed 
todefend him, and to attack the decifion of the fee of Rome; and 
added, that a fhepherd ought to be as fubmiffive as the leaft of his 
flock.’ 

The reader will perceive, in the preceding extrac&, a great 
degree of claffical correctnefs of ftyle ; and this is an excel- 


lence which uniformly prevails through this elegant a 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1793. 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art. 20. A General View of the a@ual Force and Refources of France, 
in January 1793. ‘To which is added, a Table, fhewing the 
Depreciation of Affignats, arifing from their Increafe in Quantity. 
By William Playfair. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 54. 18. 6d. 
Stockdale. 

r. Playfair claims the attention of the public on the grounds of 

his having fhewn the ftate of the French finances for 1792 in a 
truer light than they were {tated to the Convention, and on his having 
peculiar opportunities of information. He traces the rife and pro- 
grefs of the aflignats; fhews that collateral circumftances, and not 
confidence in the ruling fyftem of affairs, have regulated their value; 
and ventures to prediét, that, by the month of May or June next, 
the aflignat will have fallen one third of its value, and that this will 
occafion fuch an alteration and confufion in the order of prices, as, 
will produce an almotlt total difcredit of that paper. All the power 
of the French, fince the revolution, he afferts to have lain in the 
credit of their paper; and he is of opinion, that had an attack 
been made on the credit of France, inftead of combating her troops, 
the prefent war would have been prevented. The fecurity for the 
payment of the aflignats, arifing from the eftates of the emigrants, 


he confiders as of little value, becaufe fcarcely any purchafers . 
thefe 
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thefe lands are to be found. From the furvey of the refources and 
prefent condition of France, in comparifon with thofe of her ene. 
mies, he concludes that the war will be a fhort one, and that Eno. 
Jand has little to fear with refpect to the manner io which it will 
terminate. For Mr. Playfair’s method of calculating the rate at 
which the affignats will probably decreafe in value from their in. 
creafe in quantity, we muft refer to the pamphlet; which, though 
not written with all the coolnefs that might be expeéted from a 
calculator, contains much ingenious {peculation. E. 


Art. 21. War with France: or, Who pays the Reckoning? Inan 
Appeal to the People of England. 8vo. 6d. Ridgway. 

Arguments to prove that a war with France, on the prefent occa- 
fion, is both unjuft and impolitic, are here very forcibly ftated : but 
they have been fo often repeated both within doors and without, 
that they are too well known to leave us under any neceflity to detail 
them. Befide, the great queftion is now determined, and it only 
remains to be feen, who mu/f pay the reckoning. E 


AGRICULTURE AND HUSBANDRY. 


Art. 22. Od/ervations on the different Breeds of Sheep, and the State 
of Sheep-farming in fome of the principal Counties in England, 
Drawn up from a Report tranfmitted to Sir John Sinclair, Baro- 
net, Chairman of the Society for the Improvement of Britith 
Wool. By Mefirs. Redhead, Laing, and Marthall, Store-far- 
mers in the Counties of Roxburgh and Northumberland. To- 
gether with Thoughts on the diffirent Breeds of Sheep that ought 
to be propagated in Great Britain; Remarks on the State of 
Sheep-farming in the Weft Highlands, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 
328. 2s. Creech, Edinburgh. Cadell, London. 1792. 
This is properly a report of the Wool Society of Edinburgh, infti- 

tuted fome time ago, by Sir John Sinclair, and other public-fpirited 

individuals, with the laudable view of increafing the value of Bri- 
tifh wools; and thereby ferving, mutually, the agriculture and the 
commerce of this Ifland. 

The journey in England, undertaken by the bordering fheep- 
farmers, appears to have been made too rapidly to be produétive, 
The farmers themfelves, however, and eventually their country, 
may profit by it; as every intercourfe of the kind will always have 
its value; and the fociety muft be allowed great merit in collecting 
and diffufing ufeful information refpefting the fubje&t which they 
have undertaken to difcufs. 

The other papers of this colleflion are, 

1. ‘ Remarks made in the courfe of a tour through the Highlands 
of Scotland, for the purpofe of examining into the ftate of theep- 
farming in that part of the kingdom ; by Mr. Ker Richardfon. 

2. * Defcription of the Cheviot breed of fheep, with an analyfis 
of a Cheviot fheep-farm ; by Sir John Sinclair, Baronet. 

3. ‘ Plan for converting cattle-farms into fheep-farms, without 
depopulating the country; by the fame. 7 


4. * Account of the Shetland fheep; by Thomas Johnfton ee 
the 
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the beft account that has yet been publithed refpecting this extra- 
ordinary race of fheep. 

. € Obfervations on Mr. Johniton’s account of the Shetland 
breed of theep. 

6. ‘ Defcription of the breed of fheep in the poffeflion of the 
Mefirs, Culley of Northumberland, in anfwer to queries circulated 
by Sir John Sinclair.’ 

As we have not room to remark on each article, we can only add, 
that the papers, collectively, though they afford nothing ftrikingly 
new on the fubject, bring forward a number of interefting facts, 
which may give frefh vigour to a purfuit, tending evidently to ad- 


vance the agriculture and commerce of thefe kingdoms. Mavs..11. 


Art. 23. 4 Treatife of the Earth called Gyp/um. With an Ace 
count of the extraordinary Effects of this Earth asa Manure, 
cheap and more productive to Vegetation, than any hitherto 
ever made ufe of. Proved by a Variety of Experiments, as in- 
ferted in the feveral Letters from Correfpondences of the Agricul- 
ture Societies of North America. Recommended to the Farmers 
and Gardeners of this Country. Alfo an Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Philofophic Caufe, why this Earth is fo produétive in 
Vegetation, &c. By Charles Clarke, of Milbank-row, Weft- 
minfler. $8vo. pp. 67. 1s. 6d. Beilby.» 1792*. 

In our Review, N.S. vol. vii. p. 185. we noticed a pamphlet, 
on the fubjeét of Gypfum, by Mr. Welton, comprifed chiefly of ex- 
tracts from the Tranfactions of the Agricultural Society of Philadel 
phia. That which is now before us is a fcion from the fame ftock ; 
copying, if we recollect, fome of the fame papers; only two of 
which, however, are authenticated, and one of them is from a 
dealer in the article, and the other recites a folitary experiment. 
The certificate of the authenticity of this paper, however, taking it 
for granted chat it is genuine, is valuable, as it fhews that thefe 
accounts have really /ome foundation: 

‘I do hereby certify, that the above-named Henry Wynkoop, is 
a perfon of undoubted good character, and worthy of credit; and I 
do alfo teftify that this gypfum earth is much ufed as a manure in 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and that it is generally held in 
high efiimation by thofe who have tried it, 

« Philadelphia, ee 
* June 30, 1789. , (* Signed) 
*SamueEu Powe tt, 
‘ Prefident of the Agricultural Society.” 


This certificate is dated in June 1789; yet, except fome letters 
copied from our Englifh newfpapers of 1790, this is the lateft ac- 
count that Mr. Clarke is able to collect! Thus, if we may judge 
from the evidence produced, one of the greatelt difcoveries, which 
human refearches have made, is fuffered to fleep, in this agricultural 

* With a note at the foot of the tile page, ‘ This cheap and 
ay manure, prepared for ufe, and fold by Mr. Clarke, as 
above,’ 
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country, in perfect compofure and quiet! By the accounts before 
us, this manure has been ufed in America during fifteen years, with 
moft extraordinary fuccefs. 

Gypfum either is, oris not, a valuable manure; and to afcertain 
the fact is an objeét of the firft importance in a cultivated country, 
in which, as in this kingdom, gypfum abounds. 

We by no means eredit all the wonderful accounts given of it in the 
American Tranfactions :—but the bafe of gypfum being calcareous 
earth, we think it probable that, inafmuch as water fufpends a 
greater quantity of gypium than of lime, in a like proportion it 
may be more valuable as a manure. In diftris where gypfum can 
be conveniently procured, and in which limeftone is wanting, it is 
highly probable thatit may be found a valuable acquifition to the 
hufbandry of fuch diftrits; and it certainly appears to us unac- 
countable that fome progrefs has nct been made in England, to- 
ward afcertaining its real value. We have by us the laft volume of 
the Tranfactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c, 
and the laft volume of the Bath Society’s Papers; yet not in either 
of thefe can we find a fingle paper on gypfum. 

To fpeak generally of the work before us, we pronounce it the 
moft {cientific warehoule bill that has come to our notice, It is 
neatly done; and, if by a retailerof gypfum, it is peflible chat he might 
be better employed. We are much pleafed, however, to find that 
any one has opened a gypfum warehoufe in England; as, froma 
variety of accurate fexperiments in this country, we may now 
hope to come at the truth; without continuing to depend, merely, 


on extracts fromthe American journals. Mars. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Art. 24. The Florif’s Dire&ory: or, a Treatifeon the Culture of 
Flowers: to which is added, a Supplementary Differtation on 
Soils, Manures, &c. By James Maddock, Florift, at Walworth, 
near London. 8vo. pp.27z. 10%. boards. White, &c. 
1792. 

A profelfonal florift is one who fubmits to’a long courfe of fyf- 
tematic labour and patient attention, in orderto attain a very tran- 
fient gratification; and he moft, moreover, after all, reconcile 
himfelf to frequent difappointments. The labours of a year, and 
often the preparations of feveral, muft be undergone, to feaft the 
eye for a week or a fortnight; and when the darling of his hopes 
perifhes, his labours are renewed to produce another week’s amufe- 
ment in the yearto come. 

It is thus that the profeffor of one art may comment on the la- 
bours of another, throughout the whole circle of human purfuits: 
not reflecting that, while each a¢tive genius feeks its own immedi- 
ate gratification, the general flock of human knowlege is increafing, 
for others to take up and toapply. The art of raifing, then, the moft 
beautiful of the vegetable tribes to high degrees of improvement, 
muft be admired even by thofe who deem their own ftudies more 
important, but who are under obligation to the cultivators, whether 
they confefs fuch obligation or not. 
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The very ingenious author of the treatife before us prefents to 
the public the fruits of his mature experience, confined, indeed, in 
the prefent publication, as to the number of its objeats,—which 
are thofe thac require the moft delicate management and attention. 
Thefe are, the hyacinth, talip, ranunculus, anemone, auricula, 
carnation, pink, and polianthus; which are feparately treated un 
der their refpeflive heads. Of each of thefe flowers, he gives 
a brief hiftory; and not being profeffed florifts ourfelves, we 
muft allow him credit for the propriety of his inftraétions and 
cautions, which are exprefied in a plain and intelligent manner. 
The book is neatly printed, and is illuftrated by fix copper plates, in 
which the objects are well delineated. N. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 25. L’Inftruttor giocondo, &c. i.e. The amufing Inftru@or, or 
a Key to the Italian Claflics: containing a feleét Collection of 
remarkable Sayings, and Anecdotes, in Italian and Englith. 
Wherein the genuine Pronunciation of the Italian is rendered ob- 
vious at Sight, by Means of proper Characters. Alfoan Ode to 
Liberty, afcribed to Petrarch, and an elegant Sonnet, hitherto 
unpublifhed, on the Suppreffion of the celebrated Academy della 
Crufca, With an Imitation of each in Englifh Verfe,, by a dif- 
tinguifhed Writer, ‘The whole preceded by acopious and critical 
Treatife on the Pronunciation of the Italian Tongue, by the Edi- 
tor, Antonio Montucci, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 264. 4s. fewed. 
Faulder. 1793 | ; 

This is an ufeful and amufing book: the treatife on the pronun- 
ciation of the Italian language contains fome good obfervations, and 

the anecdotes are copious and well felected. O. 


Art. 26. The Arithmetical Preceptor, or Practical Affiftant; being a 
Compendium of Arithmetic, and a complete Exercife Book. By 
R. Arnold, Writing-Mafter and Mathematician. Manor Houfe, 
Chifwick. 1zmo. 2s. bound. Rivingtons. 

This compendium appears to be as well calculated to anfwer the 
purpofes that are fpecified in the title-page, as moft of the numerous 
publications.of the kind, that have been compiled, by ufeful in- 
duftry, for the accommodation of {chools. N. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 27, Lhe Tribute of a humble Mufe to an unfortunate Captive 
Queen, the Widow of a murdered King. By W.'T.F**#*G*ee*, 
Big. 4to. 1s. Hookham and Co. 1793. 

We cannot imagine why the author of thefe elegiac ftrains has 
thus half-concealed his name, under the thin veil of a few 
afteriks. He was not, furely, fearful of rifking his reputation on 
the credit of this little poem! He needed not, we apprehend, to 
have been afhamed of fuch lines as the following, which convey his 
very natural refle€tion on the horrid viclences and maflacres which 
have attended the Revolution in France: 


‘ Are thefe the flow’rs philofophy beftows, 
To ftrew the rugged path‘of human woes? 
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Are thefe the means her votaries purfue, 

To prove the theory of her fyftem true? 

Thefe the new fchemes which Gallic fages plan 
To meliorate the general ftate of man?—’ 


Art. 28. The Triumph of Freedom anticipated. A Poem, Ad. 
drefled to the People of England. 4:0. 1s. Hookham andCo, 
1793. 

Tiron, fuch as he is,—for every good, well-meaning man, who 
can tolerably tag together a few rhymes, is not, therefore, a good 
poet,—anticipates the fpeedy triumph of true freedom, i.e. public 
order and legal government, over anarchy and confufion;—parti- 
cularly with regard to France: 

‘ 1 fee, I fee approach thefe with’d-for days, 
When from his well-fix’d throne 
Great GeorGe, with full contentment hall look down, 
And ble(s the day he firft began to reign 
O’er a free people, and their rights maintain; 
Who, in their turn, will not refule to own 
A worTHIER Monarcu ne’er poffefs’d the Crown!’ 

We hope the worTHY AUTHOR will prove a true prophet; and 

may he, in future, give us his honeft fentiments in plain profe! 


Art. 29. Anti-Gallimania,—Sketch of the Alarm; or, John Bull 
in Hyfterics; an Heroic-comic Poem: with Notes, &c. 4to. 2s, 
Owen. 

This poet, if poet we ovght to ftyle him, has chofen our late po- 
litical fears and apprehenfions as a fubje& for the exercife of his 
talents for ridicule; though he ‘* runs his rig” in fo odd and 
ambiguous a manner, that we hardly know whether he fides with 
the alarmers or the alarmed: burt, on the whole, he has acquitted 
himfelf in fuch a manner as could not fail to remind us of Swift’s 
‘defcription of the waggifh hero of the puppet-fhew,—who 
‘© In every action throfts his nofe, 

The reafon why, no mortal knows; 

In doleful fcenes that break our heart, 


Punch comes, like you, and lets a f—t.” 
Dialogue bet. Mad Mullinex and Tim. 


Art. 30. Songs, Duets, Chorufés, &c. in the Mrpnicut Wan- 
' DERERS, a Comic Opera, in two Aéts. Performed at the‘Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. 8vo. 6d. Egertons. 1793. ! 

What is faid of another late produétion, from the fame pen, will 
apply to this publication, and fave us the trouble of hunting for 

‘other words, to exprefs the fame general idea. See ovr notice of 

Songs, &c. in the operative farce of Hartford Bridge, by Mr. Pearce; 

Rev. Dec. 1792, p. 457- 

Art. 31. The Narcotic, and Private Theatricals: two Dramatic 
Pieces, by James Powell, of the Cuflom-houfe. 8vo. pp. 37: 
23. Symonds, &c. 

Mr. Powell has probably gratified himfelf in printing what we 
are conitrained to characterize as two crude compofitions, which 
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have not merit enough to deferve particular criticifm, nor yet ab- 

fardity fuficient to provoke our laughter. More merit, or lefs, 

would have entitled them to fome diitinétion: but, as Dr. Johnfor 

might have exprefied himfelf, they poffefs only the inanimate infi- 

pidity of mediocrity. N. 
NOVEL. 


Art. 32. Louifa Matthews. By an eminent Lady. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
7s. 6d. fewed. Lackington. 1793. 

We are informed that the eminent lady, who is the writer of this 
novel, is the grand-daughter of a very eminent critic; that fhe has 
been ufed to good company, but that the is in diftrefs. Indeed we 
are forry for it: —but our regret cannot improve, nor alter, the work 
which fhe has written to relieve her wants. We fincerely wifh them 
relieved; and as fincerely commend that fpirit of activity, which 
makes labour its refource. We cannot, with the fame ardour, ap- 
prove the promptitude with which her heroine, on every trifliag oc 
cafion, laments the feverity of her fate: whether the perfons around 
her {mile or frown, {peak or remain filent, notice or overlook her, 
it is fcarcely poflible for them to avoid giving her exquifite pain. 
She is a fenfitive plant, which fhrinks, if the untutored finger of 
common accident approach it. We muft warn the fair authorefs, 
that this propenfity of mind can neither conduce to her own happi- 
nefs, nor teach happinefs to her readers. 

We are perfuaded that this lady’s grandfather, as a critic, would 
frequently have objected to her diction. For example, vol.i. p.153, 
‘At the ninth dance, he was cooked completely; at the tenth, he 
was abfolutely dijbed; and, at the twelfth, he was quite dexe up.’— 
Language like this is only fufferable in the mouth of Goldfinch*, 
[from whom it is borrowed,] becaufe it is characteriftic: but when 
the author in perfon fpeaks, it is indeed highly offenfive. 

This novel, however, on the whole, will certainly amufe and in~ 
tereft the reader: but we muft farther obferve, with refpect to the 
language, that it might have been improved, throughout, by a care- 
ful revifion. Hole. 


MEDICAL. 
Art. 33. 4 Treatife on the Diagnofis and Prognofis of Difeafes. 


Part [. containing an Hiftory of internal phlegmonous Inflamma- 

tions. By Philip Parry Price. 8vo. pp. 64. 2s. Johnfon. 

1791. 

this is only a fpecimen of a work on the diagnofis and prognofis 
of difeafes, which is to be completed in five parts. Weare not fo 
well convinced, as the author appears to be, of the peculiar utility 
of treatifes written profeffedly on the prognollics of difeafes: if it 
be true, according to the maxim, that optime nofcens optime curat, 
why fhould not he, who fhews his fagacity by diftinguifhing difeafes 
and by foretelling their event, teach us alfo to prevent their at- 


tack, and to remove their ation? As far as he has gone, Mr. 


Price feems not to want qualifications for the tafk which he has 





* In the comedy of the Road to Ruin. 
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undertaken: he would, however, pleafe us better, if he paid lefy 
attention to opinions which are only followed becaufe they are an. 
cient, and have been delivered by men who were defervedly eminent 
In the profeffion. 0 
6 


Art. 34. AnIngquiry into the Nature, Caufe, and Cure of the Gout 

and of fome of the Difeafes with which it is conne&ed. By John 
' Gardiner, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, 
. and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, &c.. 8vo. pp. 242. 43. 

boards. Robinfons. 1792. 

We confefs that we have been much difappointed in perufing this 
work, in which we meet with little more than a repetition of old 
theories. No light is thrown on the nature of the difeafe ; nor is 
any improvement pointed out in the mode of treating it. The 
author chiefly recommends the wearing of bootikens during the fit, 
and the application of leeches. 0 


Art. 35. An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of Sickne/s in Ships 
of War: thewing the Errorof its being chiefly afcribed to mari- 
time Diet, and that it cannot be prevented by the Acids fo gene- 
rally recommended; by what Means that Prevention may be moft 
effectually attained, and with the leaft Expence tothe State. To 
which are added, a Review of Sir John Pringle’s Difcourfe on 
preferving the Health of Mariners, with other Medical Difqui- 

''fitions; including Remarks on the New Difpenfatory of the 
London College of Phyficians. By William Renwick, Surgeon 
in the Royal Navy. 8vo. pp.83. 2s.6d. J. Evans. 1792. 
‘The principal defign of this publication is to prove that many of 





ances of fcurvy, and to originate from falted food, &c. are, in 
truth, peitilential or putrid fevers, caufed by the noxious effluvia 
arifing from the bilge-water; and which are hence termed by the 
aathor, dilge-fevers, As this is certainly a matter of importance, 
we fhall lay before our readers a part of what is advanced on the 
fubje& : 

‘In tracing the general origin of naval ficknefs, it will be ne- 
ceflary to obferve that the vapour in a fhip’s well is often fo delete- 
rious, as to occafion an immediate fufpenfion of the vital fun@ions; 
nor is it difficult to conceive their progreflive debility in a more re- 
mote influence of the contagious emiffion: This is more efpecially 
the cafe in fhips that have their bottoms very tight. Hence it oc- 
curs that new fhips are generally the ficklieft, while thofe which are 
leaky are commonly found to be more healthy: a diftinétion that 
further evinces the miflaken idea refpecting the diet, which, being the 
fame in both, fhould produce the fame effe&s, 

< On therefumption of armament, fhips are commiffioned that 
have been long in a tranquil ftate; and in which, during that pe 
riod, the wells that are no otherwife purified, are only pum 
when the water afcends toacertain height. This in moft hips 
ing faid to be only once in the courfe of feveral months, it is eafy 
to imagine how rutrid moft be the contents of which a part always 


remains vodifcharged. Agitated by the fhip’s motion when — 
ly 
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fail, the moft deleterious particles continue to evaporate, and to 
poifon the decks, where a neceffity of clofing the ports increafes the 
evil. To this may be added the injudicious cuftom of pumping the 
wells in the morning waich, when the ftomach and brain are leaft 
defended againft the vapour then moft obnoxious. 

‘ Under thefe circumftances many of the crew are foon debili- 
tated, froma morbid affection of the fpirits on which all peftilential 
effluvia fo immediately operate, and the powers of the moving fo- 
lids effentially depend; whence the varied phenomena fo much 
hackneyed in profeffional detail. Jn particular habits, excre- 
mentitious humourserode the cellular texture, and nature finds a 
vent for the imbibed poifon; in others, a malignant fever is earlier 
prevalent. The former being lefs fufceptible of febrile affection, 
evinces the propriety of bliftering the latter. This is further indi- 
cated in varioloas diforders; where nature endeavours to tranfude 
the morbific matter through the exterior membranes, but which in 
great debility fhe is unable to effe€tuate. Hence the fatality which 
in particular fhips, where the miafma is moft infeétious, occzfions 
fach a fucceffion of hands, that in a fhort time they fcarcely retain 
any fhare of their primitive complements,’ 

The mode of preventing this difeafe, which is pointed out by 
Mr. Renwick, is by the ufe of the air pipes invented by Mr. Sut- 
ton, and recommended to the notice of the Royal Society, at the 
time of their invention, by Dr. Mead and Dr, Watfon: fome other 
obfervations are added, which merit notice, and which fhew Mr. 
Renwick’s zeal to promote the interefts of the fervice in which he is 
employed. O. 
Art. 36. An Effay on the fwelling of the lower Extremities, incident 

to lying-in Women. By Charles Brandon Trye, Member of the 

Corporation of Surgeons, and Surgeon to the General Infirmary 

in Gloucefter. 8vo. pp. 80. 2s. Murray. 1792. 

Mr. Trye fuppofes the complaint, of which he treats, to arife in 
confequence of inflammation in one or more of the external iliac 
glands. Wegive the method of cure in his own words: 

‘When fubfequent to delivery, we meet with a patient com- 
plaining of a forenefs and pain in one of the iliac regions, and 
upon examination we find a great fulnefs and hardnefs in that re- 
gion, accompanied with increafed uneafinefs in turning of the 
body, and in drawing up the leg and thigh on that fide, fever 
having preceded, or being ftill prefent, we may for a fhort time try 
the effets of warm fomentation of the belly ; and in cafe it be 
not already fufficiently open, adminifter a laxative clyfter. If eafe 
and a removal of the fulnefs and forenefs in the flank be not by 
thefe means quickly obtained, we apply to the moft fore part of the 
iliac region fix or feven leeches, or even a greater number, if the 
patient’s condition will admit of the lofs of much blood. As foon 
as the leeches are taken away, we adminifter a mixture of ipecacu- 
anha and tartar emetic, given in fuch a quantity as to produce full 
vomiting. Ifthe mixture have not the additional effect of pro- 
curing a few ftools, it thould a by a gentle cathartic. . 
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* As foon as the bleeding occafioned by the leecheshas ceafed. we 
lay a blifter plaifter upon the pained part, 

_‘ After the ufe of thefe means the pain and forenefsin the flank 
will prefently abate, and the fwelling fubfide, andin a fhort time 
be entirely removed. But ifany pain or hardnefs remain after the 
difcharge from the blifter has ceafed, let leeches be again applied, 
and the confequent bleeding be fucceeded by a fecond blifter. In 
the trials, which I have made of this treatment, the complaint has 
been completely removed before the healing of the fecond vefi. 


‘Cation. 


* I have not had occafion to fay any thing about the {welling of 
the leg and thigh, becaufe that fwelling has fubfided faft enough as 
the forenefs and fulnefs in the belly went off. However, it may be 
ufeful to wrap up the leg in bathed cabbage leaves, and, perhaps, 
to make a few punétures with a lancet inio the cellular fubftance of 
Its integuments.’ 

We fhall add another fhort extraét from this little work, becaufe 
it deferves confideration ; it refpects the treatment of large ab- 
{ceffes : 

‘ There is one thing which I fhal] mention, and which I think [| 
am juftified by experience in recommending, as preventing in a 
great meafure the difagreeable effects confequent to the opening, 
whether by natpre or art, of large abfcefles; and that is a previous 
and copious adminiftration of Peruvian bark, either in fybftance, or 
in fome mode of preparation more agreeable to the ftomach of the 

atient. J fear I am che firft in propofing this practice; but I am 
fully perfuaded, that a general tria! of it would give it a better 
fupport than my authority. After opening large abfcefles, the bark 
is, I believe, at this time, a common and ofeful remedy; but 
when rigors, with ficknefs, heat, quicknefs of pulfe, &c. comeon, 
then the continuance of the bark is, I am perfuaded by obfervation, 
not only ofelets, but pernicious, notwithitanding the prefent great 
debility of the patient. The efferveicing draughts of Riverius, 
and gentle antifceptic laxatives, feem hex to be ulcful, and a retuyn 
to the bark is to be allowed only when the fymptoms of contraction 
abate.’ 0. 


Art. 37. The Plan adopted by the Gowernors of the Middlefex Hofpitat 
for the Relief of Perfons affided with Cancer: with Notes and 
Obfervations: by John Howard, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 81. 2% 
Debrett. 1792. , 
The plan here mentioned confifts of fitting up one of the wards of 

the Middiefex hofpital for the reception of cancerous patients. 

This pi oceeding has been adopted in confequence of the donation of 

fo much money in the funds as would furnith an annual income of 

1201.; and of the farther fum that was neceffary to furnith the ward 

for the reception of ten or twelve patients. It is the particular 

with of the donor that the patients fhould be fuffered to remain 10 

the hofpita!l ‘ until relieved by art, or releafed by death ;’ and that 

the name of each perfon who is admitted fhould be entered on 4 

journal, together with fuch remarks as, in the opinion of the me- 
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in the notes, Mr. Howard has added his own remarks on cancers 


ous complaints. 0. 
POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 38. An Anfwer to Pain’s Rights of Man. By John Adams, 
Efg. 8vo. pp. 48. ts. 6d. Stockdale, 1793. 

In this anfwer to the “* Rights of Man,” we find many very fen- 
fible ttritures on the famous production of Mr. Paine,—not Pain, 
as here printed. We are told, in an advertifement prefixed to 
thefe argumentative (not abu/ve) pages, that ‘ the following letters 
were originally publifhed in a Botton newfpaper called the Colum- 
bian Sentinel, afterwards in the New York and other American pae 

ers.”-—T‘his may be true: but it does not appear who is the ‘Jobn 

Adams, Efquire, whofe name ftands in the title-page, as the author 
of the letters. —The pretence (according to fome of our Englith 
prints,) that they were written by Mr. Adams, a gentleman high in 
office under the American government, and well known here, has 
been publicly contradicted : —whence /u/picious readers may be led 
to conclude, that the pamphlet is of Aome-manufa@ure. Be that cir- 
cumftance as it may, the work, we apprehend, will evince the in- 
duftry, as well as the kill, of the manufacturer. 


Art. 39. Parliamentary Reform, as it is called, improper in the pre- 
Sent State of this Country. 8vo. pp. 40. 1s. Elmfly. 1792. 
This pamphlet, written by Mr. Alexander Dalrymple, with the 

hope of ftemming the torrent of public opinion on the fubject of 
parliamentary reform, by placing it in a different point of view, is 
en:itled, on account of its original turn of thought, to fomewhat 
more than an ordinary fhare of our notice. The fenfible and in- 
genious author acknowleges the rights of man, and admits that, if 
force be neceflary to the maintenance of all government,—confent, 
pofitive or by acquiefcence, is equally neceflary for any form of fta- 
bility and duration The doétrine, ** That we are born in a coun- 
try with ties to maintain the exifting government,”’ he treats as ab- 
furd. Neverthelefs, he allows of ties to the exifting government 
which arife from pro:ection hitherto enjoyed—and he enumerates 
the privileges of Englifhmen, which ought to render them content= 
ed with their lot: — 

© Our conftitution, although it may not be an excellent one, is truely, 
in its execution, an happy one, becaule corruptions, of various kinds, 
are fo fortunately blended, as, in great meafure, to correct each de- 
fet; and the whole is fubjected to the controul of publick opinion : 
this, alchough no part of the nominal con/fitution ! is paramount to all! 
and what makes the government of this country the beit that ever 
exifted.’ 

The feveral modes of parliamentary reform are next examined. 
The firft, that adopted by the republic in the laft century, in which 
the number of reprefentatives from the feveral counties bore a rela- 
tion to the complex property and number of thofe reprefented, is 
faid to be objeétionable chiefly on account of the great difficulty of 
jafly balancing property and number. Againft the fecond, Mr. 


Pitt’s plan, of increafing county members, abolifhing burgage te- 
li4 nures, 
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nures, and giving a compenfation to the prefent proprietors, it js 
objected, that it would increafe the ariftocratic influence, both 
Janded and monied; and that Peers, being by the laws excluded 
from any part in elections for parliament, can have no right toa 
compenfation for a privilege which the law does not recognize, 
With refpe& to the third, that of the Duke of Richmond, in which 
numbers alone, without refpecét to property, fhall ele&, the author 
writes thus: 

‘ This mode, I am convinced, would, ultimately, have the fame 
refult, as the 2d; for the /anded inxtere/ having a general, and per. 
manent, influence over the country, will in the long run, prevail 
over chance vifitors; if numbers are to fend the reprefentatives tg 
parliament, without any confideration to property. 

¢ But if this fhould not fpeedily be the cafe; can it be doubted 
the funds would receive a mortal ftab, by the prevalent authority 
of government being vetted in thofe, whofe wellfare is fo far from 
being dependent on the profperity of the funds, that they muft, on 
the contrary, be loaded with taxes, to pay the intereft due on thofe 
funds, in which they have no fhare; at the fame time that their 
deareft rights are circum{cribed by revenue laws, neceflary only for 
the payment of that interetft. 

¢ The hiftory of all ages fhews, that popular governments are tu- 
multuous and unfettled ; indeed they muff be fo, from the equality 
of opizion, which conftitutes their fundamental eftablifhment; 
although every man has equally the right to endeavour to make bis 
opinion the guide of the whole; yet as the faculties of men, both in 
compreheniion and expreffion, are divers; there muft be great dif- 
cordancy of opinions in publick affemblies, till /ome obtain a con- 
trovoling alcendency: and this afcendency is alwzeys obtained by 
eratory, before the action of cool reafon, which is only admitted 
to operate, after difappointment in the profeffions of orators: and 
often too late!’ 

Mr. D. profeffes himfelf difpofed to favour temperate reforms, 
Among the innovations of the prefent times, which he approves, 
are Mr. Grenville’s mode of determining contefted eleétions, and 
the avowed principle of the prefent minifiry, to be guided by the com- 
quon Jenfe of the people; this he calls the greateft of all innovations, and 
thinks it an advantage not to be compenfated by any poffible 
alteration in parliamentary elections. Mr. Dalrymple’s opinion 
refpecting the manner of effecting a parliamentary reform, wher 
ever it may be thought eligible, is as follows: 

‘ The only way of obtaining an equal reprefentation, would be, 
by a numeration of the people, qualified, by forty billings freebold 
fate, or maintaining a family by induftrious labour; and then 
allowing fuch proportionate number to fend a repre/entative to par- 
liament, by affixing their names, and defignation, to that appoint- 
ment. The repre/entatives in that cafe, would be the actual repres 


fentatives of a free people, and every man would have an equal voice; 


pone but masried men, or widowers, fhould be allowed a vote; for 
the ftdce can have no tie upon others, except what their individual 


intereft, or inclinatiop, may fuggett. 
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« Although this is the only way, by which a free and full repre- 
fentation of the people can be obtained ; | am very far from think- 
jing that any change, in the prefent circumftances of this country, 
would be attended with publick advantage ; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve, inftead of increafing the popular weight, it would decreafe it, 
and throw an addition into the ariffocratic balance: becaufe at pre- 
fent the cveight of the people depends on the ewi/dom of its members 
to guide the pudblick epinion, and not on their wealth or numbers. 
However, as this is a mode, which cannot be made the inftrument 
of evil-minded perfons, and can only be carried into execution, by 
the aid of government, and temperate good fenfe of tbe nation, it 
may admit of confideration; without apprehenfion of diforder.’ 

‘Though we are much inclined to lilten to the opinion of this in- 
telligent writer, we own ourfelves incapable of difcovering how 
a free and full reprefentation fhould operate to the increafe of 
the ariftocratic ftrength. Can it be doubted that the people will 
have a greater fecurity for preferving their freedom, when they rely 
onthe fidelity of their own reprefentatives, than when their whole 
dependence is on the wifdom and integrity of a few individuals, 
who, without their active concurrence, compofe the adminiftra- 


tion? E. 
Art. 40. The Crifis fated; or Serious and Seafonable Hints upon 
War in General, and upon the Confequences of a War with 

France. 8vo. is. Debrett. 

The oftenfible and the real caufes, with the probable confequen- 
ces, of a war with France, are here ftated with perfpicuity and ele- 
gance. The particular grounds of the writer’s apprehenfions are 
explained; and it is, in conclufion, lamented, that the nation 
fhould be fubjeéted to fuch ferious evils both external and internal, 
‘in confequence of a rath conteft; the pretext of which is’doubtful, 
the object myfterious, the advantage equivocal, and the neceflity 
unexplained.— The evils of fuch a war, it is our duty to attempt 
to fhorten, if we cannot altogether prevent. Should an unjuft, im- 
politic, and ruinous conteft be commenced, we have ftill left con- 
ftiturional means of complaint. No confidence in minifiry, no 
treafury favours, no political connections, no indifcreet pledges, no 
external regards, ought to fupprefs our patriotifm, or to fuperfede 
the fuperior and paramount duty, of attempting to bring to a fpeedy 
conclufion, by every lawful means, the mifery of an abfurd, de- 
ftructive, and abominable war,’ E. 


Art. 41. Comments on the propofed War with France, on the State of 
_ Parties, and on the new Act refpecting Aliens. With a Pott- 
{cript; containing Remarks on Lord Grenville’s Anfwer of Dec, 
31, 1792, tothe Note of M.Chauvelin. By a Lover of Peace. 

8vo. pp. 130. 28% Dilly. 1793. 

So rapid is the prefent current of events, that we find it impoflible, 
with all our induftry, to keep pace with it. ‘This pamphlet, had it 
come under our notice a few weeks fooner, might have required 
particular attention. It contains a minute examination of the feve- 


fal objects of the war; gqur domeftic fecurity, the inviolability of 
Holland; 
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Holland ; the regulation of the Scheldt, and the fafety of Europe at 
large, as to territory, public government, and private right; an ine 
quiry in what manner Britain might molt eff:Ctually interpofe her 
mediation toward a general peace; a view of the hazard froma 
war to our trade, to our internal peace, to our foreign confequence; 
a furvey of the prefent ftate of pariies, to thew that there is nothing 
in them which renders it advifeable, or even faf:, to embark without 
neceflity in foreign hoftility; and fuggeitions concerning the beft 
means of fecuring peace and property.—-ine principal defign of this 
publication being fruftrated by the actual commencement of war, it 
becomes lefs neceffary for us to detail the writer’s arguments, 
Neverthelefs, though circumitances change, principles and faéts ree 
main the fame; and this fenfible and well-informed politician may 
deferve to be heard concerning what ought to have been done, as 
well as concerning what is yet to be done. E 


Art. 42. Letter from Gerard Noel Edwards, E/fg. M. P. to the Se- 
cretary of the New-Town Society of the Friends of the People, 
in Anfwer to his Letter, inclofing, by Order of the Society, the 
Refolutions agreed upon at their Meeting, dated Edinburgh, 
gift December 1792. Signed Alex. Crawford, Chairman. 
George M‘Intofh, Secretary. 8vo. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 

All that we learn from this fhort letter is, that though Mr. Ed. 
wards approves, on the whole, the prefent war, * he fhould think 
it improbable that he fhall refufe his affent to any motion on the 
fubje&t of a reform in the reprefentation, not intrenching upon the 
conflitution, having the fanction of good and wife men, and being 
introduced into parliament by members of ciftinguifhed eminence, 
and of great talents, prudence, and information.’ E. 


Art. 43. Opinions delivered at a numerous and re/peGable Meeting 
in the Country, lately held for the Purpofe of figaing a Declara- 
tion for the Support of Government in the prefent alarming 
Crifis. 8vo. 6d. R. Edwards. 1793. 

In this inflammatory oration we mect with few opinions, and 
fewer arguments. ‘The pages are chiefly filled with horrid pi€tures 
of the late maffacres in France, and of the prefent mifery of that 


country. E. 
Art. 44. An Anfwer to thofe feurrilous Pamphlets, intitled, “ The 

Jockey Club.” By a Member of the Jockey Club. 8vo. pp. 116. 

zs. 6d. Jordan. 1793. 

The author of the Jockey Club is an eminent wholefale dealer in 
blacking-ball; his an{werer appears to be a very confiderable slai/- 
terer and white wa/ber; and it muft be allowed that each of thefe 
artifts handles the brufh with great dexterity. ‘The latter, how- 
ever, does not content himfelf with merely undertaking to wath 
Mr. Pigot’s. blackamoors white; he introduces, occafionally, fome 
notable obfervations on important points of legal and political dif- 
cuflion, particularly on the dofrine of /ibe/s, and on the great quef- 
tion of a reform of our parliamentary repre/entation ; and what he has 
advanced on thele topics appears, to us, to merit the attention of all 


parties. : 
Althouga 
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Although we have characterized this profefied member of the 
Jockey Club as a white-wafher, it mult be noted, that de too can, 
on occafion, make ufe of the blacking-ball, with a hand that 
does not feem unpradtifed. Accordingly, not fcrupling to attack 
the writer of the Jockey Club with his own weapons, he fets out 
with a charcoal-portrait of Mr. Pigot; obferving, that * he who 
has fo largely libelled others, mult expect a difplay of his own 
charaéter.’ Some other characters, too, are a little /meared. 
Among thefe, itis with concern that we obferve that of the late 
General Wolfe. 

If all that is here reported, concerning the ‘* life, charaéter, and 
behaviour” of the author of the pamphlet entitled the Jockey Club, 
be true, or only one half of it, we can only fay,—no! we will not 
venture: for who that interferes in an affray between two chimney- 
{weepers, can expect to get clear of them, without being himfelf 


more or lefs begrimed ? 


Art. 45. A Letter to ihe Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill, late Chairman of 
the late Committee of Affociation of the County of York, on 
his Defence of Dr. Price. By a Yorkfhire Freeholder. 8vo. 
pp. 44. 1s. Deighton. 1792. 

A {fpirit of cavilling feems to have had a much greater fhare in 
dictating this letter, than the fpirit of truth. The author does not 
confine his cenfure to the body of Mr. Wyvill’s defence, but ex- 
tends it to the verytitle page. He fcrutinizes every part of Mr. W.’s 
conduét, even where it has not the remoteft conne&ion with the 
defence, or with the argument contained in it. He cenfures him 
not only for what he has done, but likewife for what he has left 
undone. He condemns him becaufe he does not find his name 
among thofe of the gentlemen who united at the quarter feflions at 
Guifborough and Thirfk, to enforce his majefty’s proclamation, 
iffued a year or two ago, for the encouragement of virtue and piety, 
&c.; becaufe, in common with every other perfon who has written 
of our conftitution, he ftyles one branch of the legiflature ** the 
ariftocracy ;” becaufe he has not written a panegyric on the beft of 
princes; and laftly, becaufe he has not fpent his life as the cele- 
brated Mr. Ray (whofe remains are depofited in Mr. Wyvill’s 
churchyard,) fpent his, in illuftrating the wifdom of God in the 
works of the creation. 

Not contented, however, with fuch petty warfare againft one 
refpectable perfon, this letter-writer goes out of his way to fneer at 
the Bifhop of Landaff, for exercifing the office of Regius profeflor 
of divinity by deputy, and for planting trees in the wilds of Wett- 
morland, &c. 

What can a frog in literature hope to do with his bulrufh, againg 
antagonilts arrayed in well-tempered fteel ? 

When the Yorkfhire Freeholder intends to come abroad again, he 
would do well to pay a little more attention to his grammar, before 
he prints. In pages 15. 17. 36. we meet with that vileft of barba- 


rifms, ‘ you was; and in pages 35 and 39 we read, * you have 
orgot,”’ &C, 
/ é ’ j Pear_c - Art. 
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Art. 46. Letters to the People of North Britain, on the univerfally 
allowed Corruption of the Commons Houle of Parliament, and 
the indifpenfible Neceflity of its immediate and radical Reform, 
the only Meafure from whence Unanimity and Energy can be 
expected even in the perilous Period of War. By Norman Mac. 
leod, Member of the Scotch Convention, and M.P. 8vo, pp. 16. 
Ridgway. 1792. 

Colonel Macleod exprefies, with firmneft and decency, his ideag 
of the neceflity of a iteady union among the people of Scotland, in 
the profecution of the great defign of obtaining a reform in their 
mode of reprefentation. He ftates to them the caufes of their fear, 
and the fonrces of their hope ; advifes them to attempt nothing by 
violence; to adopt none but the moit conftitutional forms and me. 
thods of proceeding, but to remain united, undifmayed, and sefo- 
Jute in their juli demand; and promifes them, at no very diftant 
period, the accomplifhment of their wifhes in a juft reform of par- 
liament. Mr. Macleod’s remarks on the Britifh conftitution, and 
on the mifapprehenfions at prefent entertained concerning it, are 
judicious and feafonable. E. 


Art. 47. Yhe Patrict. Addreffed to the People, on the prefent 
State of Affairs in Britain and in France. With Obfervations on 
Republican Government, and Difcuffions of the Principles ad- 
vanced in the Writings of Thomas Paine, By the Rev. Dr. Hardy. 
8vo. 3s. Edinburgh, Dickfon. London, Nicol. 1793. 

This pamphlet is of a very different complexion from that which 
lately appeared under the fame title * ;—which of the two belt 
deferves the name, reagerc will determine according to their pre- 
eftablifhed ideas of patriotifm. The writer certainly undertakes the 
defence of a good caufe, when he pleads in behalf of the Britifh 
conftitution: but, like many other zealous advocates, he does not 
{cruple to fupport it by fophiftry and exaggeration. Not contented 
with afferting that which may be fairly fupported, viz. that the Bri- 
tith conftitution, firiAly adminiftered, is an excellent form of go- 
vernment, which it is the wifdom and intereft of Britons to preferve, 
he maintains that our anceftors at the revolution, like our parents at 
baptifm, promifed and vowed in our name what we are bound im- 
plicitly to fulfil; and that, on this ground, we, and our pofterity 
for ever, are under a facred obligation to fubmit to an hereditary 
limited monarchy.—In contrafting our form of government with 
, the French conftitution, as formed by the firit national affembly, 
he mentions, among the points of fuperiority in the former, a fyftem 
of influence; and he ftrenuovfly argues, that fuch a fyftem is neceflary 
to a free government, without adverting to the nature and opera- 
tion of undue influence, or providing againft the violations of the 
conftitution which muft take place, whenever, by means of undue 
jnfluence, the power of the crown interferes with the independence 
of the other two eftates. To fuch a height does this writer carry 
his indignation againft republican government, that he not only re- 
capitulates, with apparent triumph, the horrors which, from caufes 





* See Rev. New Series, vol. ix. p. 329. 
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independent of the general queltion, have attended the commence- 
ment of the French republic, but he alfo gives a partial reprefen- 
tation of the ancient Greek and Roman republics, exhibiting their 
diforders and contelts, but keeping wholly out of fight thofe par. 
ticulars which rendered them the glory of the period in which they 
flourithed, and have commanded the admiration of all pofterity.— 
In vindicating the prefent fyftem of taxation and expenditure, our 
author maintains that it is not the country labourers, the tradef. 
men, nor the mechanics, but the rich, who bear the chief burthen 
of the taxes; and that the money {pent in finecure places and pen- 
fions is an abfolute trifle, which is fo far from furnifhing any ra- 
tional caufe of complaint, that it will be approved, on public 
ground, by every one who knows any thing of the fubje&. Dr. 
Hardy, however, has not fhewn that the price of labour has rifen ia 
proportion to the increafe of taxation; nor does he offer any thing 
in fupport of his affertion concerning penfions, which does not proe 
ceed on the gratis- dium prefumption, that thefe places and penfions 
are uniformiy granted in reward for pubdlic fervices, in encourage- 
ment of learning and ingenuity, or in alleviatica of misfortune and 
adverfity.—In fhort, whatever praife we may be inclined to give 
this writer on the fcore of ingenuity, we cannot afcribe to him the 
merit of impartiality. B. 


Art. 48. The Intereft of Great Britain, refpefing the French War. 
By William Fox, Author of an Addrefs to the People of Great 
Britain, on the Propriety of abftaining from Welt-India Sugar 
and Rum. 8vo. 3d. Wohieldon. 1793. 

The talents of this writer for a clear and forcible reprefentation 
of plain truths, have been feen in fome former publications, particu- 
larly in his tracton the Slave Trade. Inthe prefent pamphlet, the 
queftion concerning the expediency of our entering into a war with 
the French republic is fo ably argued, that if the point were not 
practically determined, we fhould recommend it to univerfal atten- 
tion, not without hope of producing fome effect, The author takes 
pains to inveftigate the motives on which the prefent confederacy of 
kings againit the French republic has been formed, and to thew 
that they are not fufficient to ju‘tify the meafures which have been 
ees. On the argument on which the principal ftrefs feems to 

e laid, the dangerous tendency of their principles, Mr. W. Fox 
writes thus : 

* It is the danger which threatens us from the French principles 
that is moftly founded in our ears. Mr. Dundas tells us, it is their 
principles which have rendered that nation: obnoxious and danger- 
ous to Europe. Ic is their principles Mr. Burke fo vehemently calls 
On us toeradicate, and deftroy: it will not therefore be amifs to dif- 
Criminate what they are, and feparate them from what they are not, 
Mr. Burke, inftead of doing this, talks for hours about d/ocd and 
athei/m, and then to produce ffage effe@, throws daggers about the 
houie: but after he has finifhed his sheatric rant, he mufk be told, 
that the circumftances attending a revolution are not its principles, 
and frequently not the refult of the principles; the maffacre of 
Glencoe, 
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Glencoe, or King William’s bloody wars, our national debt, the 
feptennial, or riot act, were never called the principles of the Ene 


glith revolution. Blood and atheifm have certainly been charged: 
On both the French and Englifh revolutions; but never till now 
were they deemed its principles. The events of Auguf and Sep- 
tember arofe from foreign caufes ; had thofe caufes not exifted, the 
effects would not have followed ; yet the principles of the revolution 
would have been the fame. So the hatred to Kings conftitutes no 
part of thofe principles; it {prang from the hatred Kings have mani-« 
fefted totheir government. The offer of confraternity was adopted 

to counteract the univerfal confederation they faw formed again 
them ; or at leaft to retaliate it: and had the confederation never 
been formed, there is not the leaft evidence to prove, that either 
hatred to Kings, or the offer of corfraternity, would have refulted 
from their principles; any more than from the principles of any 
— republic, or even than from the principles of our revo- 
ution. 

* Having ftated what are not their principles, let us examine 
what they are. ‘* Men being all free, equal, and independent, no 
one can be put out of his eftate witnout his own confent, by agree- 
ing with other men to join and unite in a community.—Thus that 
which begins, and aétually concludes any political Society, is no- 
thing but the confent of a number of free men, capable of a majo- 
rity to unite, and incorporate into fuch fociety ; and this is that and 
that only, which did, or could give beginning to any lawful go- 
vernment. The fupreme power cannot lawfully or rightly take from 
man any part of his property without bis own confent.—There re- 
mains inherent in the people a power to remove or alter the legif- 
lative, when they find the legiflative act contrary to the truft repofed 
in them ; for when fuch truft is abufed, it is thereby forfeited, and 
devolves to thofe who gave it.” : 

‘ Are thefe the principles of the French Revolution? they are: 
but you are miftaken if you think they are extracted from the paltry, 
blurred, fcraps of the Rights of Man. ‘They are taken from the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Locke’s Treatife on Government, written avowedly for 
the purpofe of defending the Englifh Reyolution ; and for writing 
which, he was rewarded with a thou/adi a year from the Britifh 
government. Is the war to be undertaken then, to fupport, or to 


deitroy thefe principles?’ 
This is a queftion which, it might be fuppofed, free Britons could 


find no difficulty in an{wering. E. 


Art. 49. A Dialogue between an Affociator and a well-informed 
Englifbman, on the Grounds of the late Affociations, and the 
Commencement of a War with France. 8vo. 1s. pp. 48. 
Evans. 1793. 

When party writers chufe to give us their opinions in the Socratic 
form, it conitantly happens that on one fide the argument is weakly 
fupported. It requires uncommon ability and uncommon candor 
jo an author, thus circumftanced, to render itrict and impartial juf- 
tice on both fides of the qucftion. In fpite of himfelf, perhaps, 


(fuppofing him to take up his pen with the faisefl intentions,) © 
two 
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two contending interlocutors, one willbe the ftrong man, and the 
other a weak one; and in x<ourfe, the victory is always too eafily 
gained.—This obfervation. is ‘clearly verified in the prefent dia- 
logue. Mr. Grantley is a gentleman who, at the clofe of a lon 
difpute with Mr, Mordaunt, 1s: made to confefs that he had en- 
tered into an affociation, ‘ without fufficiently confidering its nature, 
or its confequences.” ‘On the other hand, Mr. M. his viétorious 
opponent:in the debate, difplays his acutenefs in fhewing the 
groundlefs pretences on which, it is here afferted, the generality of 
ourdate numerous parochial and other affociations, againft ‘ re- 

ublicans and levellers,’ have been formed. Among other points 
of difcuffion, Mr. M. thus triumphantly expatiates on the popular 
out-cry on the phantom, EQUALITY; for as fuch this ** well-inform- 
ed Englifhman” confiders it: 

‘Mr. Morpaunt.—The dodtrine of an equality of property has 
not been propagated by any of the fociety of the friends of liberty 
in Great-Britain. It has not been propagated by the Revolution 
fociety, by the fociety for Conftitutional Information, or by any of 
the focieties for parliamentary reform, or by any fociety of the 
friends of freedom of which I have ever heard. It is equally cer- 
tain, that itis neither advanced nor recommended in the writings 
of Mr. Paine. If the doctrine has been at all diffleminated among 
the people, it has been by thofe truly libellous publications which 
have been iflued by the pretended affociators againft republicans 
and levellers. In order to calumniate the real friends of freedom, 
they have undertaken to refute adottrine which no man advanced ; 
and thereby may havecommunicated fome ideas of an equality of 
property tothe loweit of the vulgar, which may at fome time be 
productive of mifchief. But it bas been juftly obferved by the 
bifhop of Landaff, that ‘‘ if any perfons have been fo fimple as to 
fuppofe, that even the French ever intended by the term EQUALITY, 
an eguality of property, they have been quite miflaken in their 
ideas.” This learned prelate alfo adds, that ‘‘ the French never 
underftood by it, any thing materially different from what we and 
our anceftors have been in full poffeflion of for many ages.” This 
is probably {peaking too ftrongly; but the French certainly meant 
an equality of rights, and not an equality of property. The ideas 
of the popular focieties in England concerning equality are perfe@ly 
Riis is to thofe of the duke of Richmond, who fays, in his 
letter to lieutenant-colonel Sharman, ‘‘ The equal rights of men to 
fecurity from oppreffion, and to the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
ftrikes me as perfectly compatible with their unequal fhares of in- 
duftry, labour, and genius, which are the origin of inequality of 
fortunes.’’ Nor do any of the popular focieties carry their ideas of 
the importante, or extent, of a parliamentary reform, farther than 
that nobleman.’ 

In a fimilar ftrain of political infidelity, the writer difcuffes the 
grounds of the war with France, which he confiders as unneceflary, 
unjuft, and pregnant with mifchievous confequences to this country. 
He concludes with the following predition : 

‘ But the delufion cannot laftlong. ‘The nation wil] recover its 
ancient 
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ancient energies, The people will remember, that the princes of 
the houfe of Stuart were expelled this country, and defervedly én. 
pelled, becavfe Englifhmen would not fubmit ro a tyrannical admi- 
niftration. They will remember, that the princes of the houfe of 
Hanover were raifed to the throne of Great Britain, in order to 
confirm and eftablith the rights of the people : and they will refolve 
#0 maintain, at whatever hazard, the FREEDOM OF CONVERSAs 
TION, the FREEDOM OF DEBaTE, and the FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS.” 


Art. 50. Six Efays, on Natural Rights, Liberty and Slavery, Con. 
fent of the People, Equality, Religious Eftablifhments, the 
French Revolution ; which were greatly approved, and have beew 
in much Requeft fince their original Appearance in the Pablic¢ 
Advertifer. 8vo. pp. 48. 1s. Robinfons. 

The claim of thefe Effays to the great approbation mentioned in 
the title, may, in part, be feen from the following inftances of ins 
confiftency, which arrefled our attention or. the firft curfory perufal. 
In the eflay on natural rights, it is laid down as a propofition abfo- 
lutely incontrovertible, that, in a ftate of perfeét nature, there can 
exift no right of any kind whatfoever ; and, in the next eflay, man, 
in fuch i Bad: before he enters into fociety, is faid to be expofed 
to fraud ;—that is, to an unjoft invafion of a natural right, which 


muft be pre-fuppofed in order to give a poflible.exiftence to fraud. ' 


On the fubje€&t of the confent of the people, it is admitted, that all 

wer is derived from the people, and confifts in their aggregate 
mafs, though it is exercifed by the few who are trufted with it, and 
who would ceafe to have any power at all to exercife, if the people 
fhould refufe to obey, and to enforce their authority :— yet, imme- 
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diately afterward, it is afferted that, in great empires, the more - 


numerous clafs of the community is neceflarily, from its fitvation, 
difqualified from not only bearing a fhare in the adminiftration of 
the government, but from even forming an opinion concerning it ; 
thus it is, in the fame breath, maintained, that the great body of 
the people are the only fource of power, and yet that they are nei- 
ther capable of judging on whom they fhould beftéw it, nor whether 
it is exercifed for their benefit:—an affertion which, if true, would 
tolerably well account for the innumerable errors which have hitherto 


been committed by mankind, both in the difpofal and the continu- 


ance of the powers of government. ‘To thefe two fpecimens of the 
precifion which is to be found in the argumentative parts of thefe 
eflays, we fhall add an example of the boldnefs with which the 
writer paints, jn his defcriptions :—‘ The cruelty of a Nero, and the 
profcriptions of a Triumvirate, fall far fhort of the horrors and ex- 
tenfive perfecutions which have been pra€tifed under the aufpices of 
the advocates of the rights of man.’—Could we fuppofe that fuch 
reafoning, and fuch exaggerated defcription, as abound in thefe 
eflays, had been in much requeff, we fhould fay that the circam- 
ftance reflected no great credit on the public judgment. E 


Art. 51. 4 Fourth Dialogue concerning Liberty ; containing an Expo- 


fition of the Falfity of the firft and leading Principles of the 
prefent 
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Prefent Revolutions ‘in Europe. By Jackfon Batwis, Efq. vo. 

p. 69: 18.64. Debrett, &e. 1793. 

n the year 1776, Mr. Barwis publifhed three dialogues on Li- 
berty, of which we gave an a¢count in our s$th vol. and in which, 
with’ much ingenuity, he attempted a correct explanation of the 
moral and political meaning of the term liberty. The political 
agitation of the prefent times has excited this able writer to employ 
his pen.once more on the fame fubject. The notion of the fupreme 
collective power or will of a whole nation, as perceived, felt, .and 
underftocd by the nation, as if it had but one mind, Mr. B. con- 
fiders as.a ridiculous and fanatical imagination, which has not the 
leaft foundation in nature. The people are, in bis opinion, wholly 
incompetent to the bufinefs of governing themfelves, and can only 
lend their force to be directed and conduéted by minds capable of 
univerfal views. The general benefit and felicity of the whole he 
admits as the firft principle in political reafoning, but denies ‘that 
the people are capable of judging concerning the application of this 
principle; and, from this incapacity, he infers that the government 
of a nation always muft be in the hands of a few. 

_ Thefe general ideas are applied to the prefent times, in order to 
expofe the folly of attempting fuch revolutions as would throw the 
whole power into the hands of. the people at large, and to convince 
the fubjeéts of the Britifh government, that they are poffefled of a 
conftitution which has a natural tendency. in itfelf to produce every 
degree of liberty which the nation is capable of receiving. _—_ 

hough there be much good fenfe and accurate remark in this 
dialogue, yet we do not perceive that the author has eftablifhed any 
point inconfiftent with, the good old doétrine, that all legitimate 
power. originates with the people at large; for although they may 
not be competent to the .fubfequent offices of government, they have 
certainly a capacity, as well as a right, to perform the firft focial 
at, that of chofing from their.whole body fuch as are beft qualified 
to exercife the legiflative and executive functions of government, JR, 


Art. 524..4 Short. Treatife on the Dreadful Tendency of Levelling 
‘Principles. By the Hon, John Somers Cocks; M.P. 8vo. 19. 
Faalder. 

The ancient practice of fetting up a man of ftraw, for the fake of 
the pleafure of knocking him down, is ftill continued. ‘The author 
of this pamphiet, with many other writers in the prefent political 
controverfy, amufes himfelf in this way. He waftes many pages of 
neat writing in combating Levelling principles, which no political 
writer ever ftrenuoufly maintained, and which no community of 
men, except perhaps the mad Anabaptifts of Munfter, ever attempted 
to carry into effect. How much foever an ignorant and defperate 
rabble may be inclined, in the hour of confufion, to introduce‘an 

val diftribution of propésty;. nothing of this fort ever entered the 
mind of any fober republican, either in England or France. Yet 
this writer proceeds on the potion, that there are men who are ate 
tached to a favage ftate.on principle ; and he takes much pains to 

Prove, that inequality of rank and ¢dndition is neteffary in all com- 

munities, How often muft it be repeated, that the friends of free- 

Rev. APRit,1793. Kk dom, 
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dom, whether under a mixed monarchy or a republic, do not re. 
quire an equality of condition, but an equal power and Opportunity 
of exercifing the rights which are common to all men, by referving 
to themfelves a fhare in the election of thofe, in whofe hands are to 
be intrufted the protection of their perfons and the fecurity of their 


property ? E. 


Art.53. Thoughts on our prefent Situation, with Remarks on the 
Policy of a War with France. By George Dallas, Efq. vo. 
pp. 63. 2s. Stockdale. 1793- 

This writer appears to have taken up his pen under the imprefiion 
of a ftrong antipathy to modern philofophers, (whom he de(cribes as 
« men of the woods, who with to recal us to the fhiverieg folitade 
of paftoral life,”) and to Frenchmen, whom he reprefents as our na- 
tural enemies, who have always treated us with injuftice and 
treachery, and who are wifhing at this moment to deftroy us. Ge- 
neral declamation on the neceffity of fubordination, on the mifchiefs 
which have arifen and are ftill to be expected from the French, re- 
volution, and on the neceflity of checking a fyftem of lawlefs vio~ 
lence and outrage, are what the reader will find in this pamphlet.— 
Might not fomething of greater ec/at have been expected from fo 


able an*edvocate ! E. 


Art. 54. Audi Alteram Partem ; or, an Extenuation of the Conduct 
of the French Revolutionifts, from the 14th of July 1789, until 
the 17th of January 1793. With a Political Introduéction and 
Pefticript, explanatory of the Author’s Motives for publifhing the 

- faid Work. A new Edition, with confiderable Additions. By 
Charles James, Captain in the Weftern Regiment of Middlefex 
Militia, &c. 8vo. pp. 116. 38. Symonds. 1793. 

We mention the fecond edition of this pamphlet, becaufe it is 
eatly enlarged, chiefly for the purpofe of vindicating the author 
om the ceniures which have fallen on him for attempting to exte- 
guate proceedings which no one attempts to jufify, but which, in 
the prefent ftate of the public mind, are not, perhaps, fairly appre- 
ciated, For our account of the frf# edition, fee our Review for 
November laft, p. 323. E. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 55. The Ruins: or, a Survey of the Revolutions of Empires. 
By Ms. Volney. Tranflated from, the French, S8vo. pp. 400 
6s. Boards., Johnfon. 1792. 

As we have already entered at large into the contents of the ori- 
ginal of this publication, we fhall barely announce the prefent tranf- 
lation, which appears to be executed with fidelity. 

For our account of the original, fee the Appendix to, the 6th val, 


of the M.R. enlarged, p. 547. 0. 


Art. 56. The Confefions of F. F. Roufeaw, Citizen of Geneva; 
Pare . To which are allan, Tne sews of a Solitary Walker. 
Tranflated from the French, 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Ro- 
binfons. 

- Of the original of this-work, we gave our fentiments, in M.R. 

vob. ixvi. p. 530, and vol. Ix vii. p. 227. See alfo our farther opinion, 
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({peaking of a former tranflation into Englihh,) vol. Ixix. p. 148.— 
We need ‘not enlarge, on the prefent occafion. 


Art. 57. The Confefions of F. 7. Roufiau, &c. PartlI. To which 
is added, a New Collection of Letters from the Author. Tranf- 


soon from the French. izmo. 3 Vols, 125. Boards. Robin- 
ons. 

For our account of this continuation of Rovfleau’s famous Con- 
fefiens, from the original, as a foreign article, fee the 2d vol. of our 
New Series, p.564. The prefent tranflator feems more firmly per- 
{yaded than we were, (for we were in fome degree doubtful,) of the 
authenticity of this fecond part;—yet he, too, reits his opinion 
chiefly, on internal evidence. As to the importance of the fupple- 
mental volumes, he prefers them to the former part, which, he ob- 
ferves, * contained only the adventures and amours of the yet un- 
known youth; while we have here the hiftory of the man, after he 
had defervedly engaged the attention of the whole literary world.’ 
—There is weight in this obfervation: efpecially if we admit the 
biffory to be genuine. 

We have perufed many of the /etters, which form the third of 
thefe volumes, and are induced to confider them as authentic, as far 
as we may venture to conclude from the tenour of thofe dated in 
the year 1766, while M. Rooffeau was in England, when we had 
the pleafure of two or three interviews with him; and when we 
were much pleafed with the gentlenefs and fimplicity which fo cha- 
racteriftically marked the converfation and deportment of this cele- 


brated genius. 


THEOLOGY, POLEMICS, and ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. 58. The Moderate Reformer: or, a Propofal to corre fome 
Abufes in the prefent Ettablifhment of the Church of England, 
in a Manner that would tend to make it more ufeful to the Ad- 
vancement of Religion, and to increafe the Refpect-and Attache 
ment of the People to its Clergy ; and likewife to improve the 
Condition of the Inferior Clergy. By a Friend to the Church 
ef England. 8vo. 1s. Debrett, &c. 1791 *. 

The fubjeéts of ecclefiaftical reform, brought forward in thefe 
fober, judicious, and candid propofals, are, 1ft, The praétice of 
chufing bifhops by the deans and prebendaries of cathedrals, in 
confequence of a writ of Congé d’Elire, when the electors dare not 
chufe any perfon but him whom the King has recommended. 2. The. 
author propofes, that no clergyman hhall be capable of promotion toa 
bithopric till he is forty years old; nor unlefs he has been a rector, 
or vicar, of fome parifh, with cure of fouls, for at leaft ten years, 
with proper refidence, &c. 3. The poorer bifhoprics to have con- 
fiderable preferments annexed to them by aét of parliament: under 
this head, various regulations, with refpe& to the richer livings, and 
the great tithes, are propofed. 4. The revenues of the deaneries 
and prebendaries to be regulated, and equalized, in fuch a manner 
as, in the reformer’s opinion, would greatly tend to multiply decent 
_ . - ed 





* Said to be written by Baron Maferes. 
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-provifions for the clergy, and lefien the prefent odious and invidi- 
ous ‘inequalities among them, 5. Pluralities of livings: thefe he 
would totally prohibit, whether re€tories or vicarages, or even do- 
matives, to which there is no epifcopal inftitution :- for his explana~ 
tious, we refer to the pamphlet. 6. Enforcement of refidence. On 
“this article, he feems to have projected a very ufeful regulation ; 
which we do not copy for want of room. 7. The great tithes that 
-conftitute part of the revenues of fellowthips or mafterthips of col- 
leges: the abafes which he enumerates uoder this head, feem to be 
of confiderable magnitade: but he is confident that they would be 
remedied by the regulation here propofed. 8. Lapfe of livings that 
are in the gift of the Crown, or of the Lord Chancellor. 9, College 
advowfons. 10: Divifion of extenfive ‘parifhes, tithes, revifion of 
the 39 articles, and of the liturgy :—on the two laft heads he is very 
brief, and cautious, on account of the difficulties that would, as he 
‘conceives, occur in the execution of a plan for their amendment; 
though, if it were once ‘ well done, to the fatisfaction of the clergy 
‘and people,’ he is of opinion that it € would certainly prove a great 
blefling to the nation,’ 


Art, 59. Reply to the Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, January 30th, 1793, by Samuel Lord Bifhop of St. 
David’s, 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 1793. 

As was the Sermon, fo is the Reply. In oppofite fcales, they are 
of about equal weight. Neither the one nor the other is very pon- 
derous.. Amid the great quantity of folid matter that has of late 
been thrown into the political balance, thefe trifles hardly deferve 
notice. As, however, many readers are apt to be led away and 
deceived by names and titles, we were under the veceflity of fpeaking 
a little more at length to the fermon, that the glitter of tinfel might 
not pafs for the folidity of gold. The Reply coming before us in a 
Jefs queftionable fhape, there is no need to detain it longer than 
while we {f4y—-Farewell, 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


‘Art. 60. “A Sermon preached before the Stewards of the Wefiminfier 
_ Difpenfary at their Anniverfary Meeting, in Charlotte-ftreet 
Chapel, April 1785. With an Appendix, By R. Watfon, 
., D. D. Lord Bifhop of Landaff... 4to. pp. 31, 18. 6d. Cadell. 


AT ae , 
ps Bikisp Watlon’s eftablifhed reputation as a preacher renders itun- 
peceflary for us to enter more particularly into the merit of this 
{ermon, than merely to fay that it ftates, in his ufual manly and 
nervous ftyle, the confiderations which ought to reconcile the pooreg 
fort to their lot, and the refpective duties of the rich and poor, 

,. An the appendix, the worthy prelate fully expreffes his political 
Opinions. He has nq hefitation in declaring that the objedt,. which 
the French feemed to have in view at the commencement of their 
revolution, had his hearty approbation. He did not, however, 
approve the means by which the firft revolution was effected ; and 
whe aligns his reafons. In the fecond revolution, he reprobates 
both the means and the end; and warns his countrymen not 
£0 
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to hazard the -introduftion of fuch {cenes of rapine,. barbarity, 
and bloodfhed, as have difgraced humanity, [ the fake of 
obtaining Jiberty and equality. With refpe& to diberty, his lord- 
fhip inftruéts them, that, being governed by the fixed, impar- 
tial, deliberate, voice of law, enacted by the general fuffrage of a 
free people, they poffefs the greateft freedom that can be enjoyed by 
man in a ftate of fociety. Equality, he explains to confit in being 
equally fubject to and equally protected by the fame laws; and he 
aflerts—what muft furely be underftood with fome limitation,—that 
the burthens of the ilate are diftributed through the whole come 
munity, wih as much impartiality as the complex nature of tax- 
ation will admit; and that no order of men is exclufively entitled 
to the enjoyment of the lucrative offices of the ftate. 

On. the su ject of the expenfivenefs of monarchy, the bifhop is an 
advocate for fupporting the {plendor of the crown, and thinke 
there is little reafon to complain of the magnitude of. the civil lift. 
His lordthip appears to entertain a low idea of the underitandings 
of peafants and mechanics, and feems more inclined, than we 
fhould have expected from a writer of {uch approved liberality, to 
difcourage the diffemination of political information among the 
common people: 

« No danger (fays he,) need be apprehended from a candid ex- 
amination of.our own conftitution, or from a dilplay of the advan- 
tages of any other: it will bear to be contrafted with the beft; but 
all men are not qualified to make the comparifon; and there are fo 
many men, in every community, who wih to have no government 
at all, that an appeal to them on fuch a point ought never to be 
made. 

‘ There are, probably, in every government upon earth, cira 
cumftances which a man, accuftomed to the abftract inveftigation 
of truth, may eafily prove to be deviations from the rigid rule of 
ftriét political juftice; but whilft thefe deviations are either generally 
not known, or, though known, geserally acquiefced in, as matters 
of little moment to the general felicity, I cannot think it to be the 
part, either of a good man or of a good citizen, to be zealous in 
recommending fuch matters to the difcuffion of ignorant and un~ 
educated men. i 
' © Tam far from infinuating, that the fcience of politics is in- 
volved in myftery; or that men of plain underflandings thould 
be debarred from examining the principles of the government, to 
which they yield obedience. All that I contend for is this—-that 
the foundations of our government ought not to be overturned, nor 
the edifice erected thereon tumbled into ruins, becaufe an acute po- 
litician may pretend, that he has difcovered a flaw in the building, 
or that he could have laid the foundation after a better model. 

‘ What would you fay to a ftranger, who fhould defire you to 

ull down your houfe, becaufe, forfooth, he hath built one in 
Prance or America after, what he thought, a better plan? You 
would fay to him—No, fir—my anceftors have lived in this man- 
fion comfortably and honourably for many generations ; all its walls 
are ftrong, and all] its timbers found ; if I fhould obferve a decay in 
| any 
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any of its parts, I know how to make the reparation without the 
afiftance of ftrangers ; and I know too, that the reparation, when 
made by myfelf, may be made without injury either to the flrength 
or beauty ‘of the building. It bas been buffeted, in the courfe of 
ages, by a thoufand ftorms ; yet ftill it ftands unfhaken as a rock, 
the wonder of all my neighbours, each of whom fighs for one of a 
fimilar conftruGion. Your houfe may be fuited to your climate and 
temper, this ts {vited to mine. Permit me, however, to obferve to 
you, that yoohave not yet lived long enough in your new houfe, 
to be feafible Gf all the inconveniences to which it may be liable ; 
nor have you ye: had any experience of its ftrength; it has yet fuf- 
tained no fhocks; the firft ‘whirlwind may fcatter its component | 
members inthe air; the firft earthquake may thake its foundation ; | 
the frit inyndation may fweep the ReeriveBere from the furface of 
“theearth. I hope no accident will happen to your houfe, but I am | 
fatisfied with mine own.’ ~ ) 
We heartily agree with his lordfhip in the general fentiments ex- | 
prefied in this eloquent paffage: but we may be allowed to afk, if | 
tne building be thus good, what danger can arife from allowing all } 
its inhabitants full permiffion to examine its foundations? E. 


-_ nati; ee See inp ene en ae lCUCLLlO ae 


Art.61. On Duelling, preached before the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 11, 1791. By Thomas Joves, M. A. Fellow of 
‘Trinuy College. gto. 1s. Cadell. 1792. 

A manly refutation of the ufual pleas in favour of the praétice 
of duelling, and a pathetic application of the melancholy event 
which occafioned the difcourfe, and which, previoufly tothe publi- 
cation, had excited much attention at Cambridge. Two young 
gentlemen of the univerfity fought a duel on Newmarket Heath, 
Nov. 23, 179%. The challenger fell by a piftol-fhot, in confe- 
quence of which he died at the end of two days. E 








— — — ~~ —$ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


*.*% In the prefent great demand on our attention, which the 
number of temporary publications induces, we are under the necef- 
fity of declining to enter into any controverfy with Mr. Butterworth, 
the refpetable author of the Thoughts on Moral Government and Agency, 
and muff therefore be allowed to refrain from inferting his Jong letter ; 
Jeaving the public to decide concerning the propriety and candour of 
ovr ftndéiures on his work. EB. 

#4® S.B. miftakes the plan of the Monthly Review; the authors 
of which have often advertized the public, that they can give no 
Opinion on manafcripts. 

We have not returned the verfes of this corre{pondent, being ig 
norant of his addrefs; nor are we fore that he would chuafe, at fo cor- 
fiderable a diftance as Kendal, to incur the expence of double poltage. 








tet The writer of a letter figned @:dsx20;, thinks that, in our 
Review of M. Sc. Bel’s work on the proportions ef Eclipfe, (New Se- 
FiCig 
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ries, vol. vill. p. 468-9,) we did not juftly appreciate the Profeffor’s 
inferences, when we expreffed fome furprize at his conclufion, that 
the proportions of that celebrated racer were by no means thole of a 
perfect horfe. We did, indeed, flightly notice the circumilance, that 
the parts of this famous animal fo ill accorded with the geometrical 
proportions of a well-formed horfe: but we did not, on that account, 
doubt the propriety of thefe proportions, as there Jaid down, for the 
obvious reafons mentioned in our correfpondent’s letter, viz. that a 
horfe mathematically exa@ in every part would be neither a race- 
horfe nor a dray-horfe. He would not equal the former in {wift- 
nefs, nor the latter in ftrength, but would poffefs both qualities ia 
as great a degree as the one can be compatible with the other. A 
horfe, with long legs and a light body, may cover a great extent of 
ground in a fhort time, but will be proportionably deficient in 
ftirength; and a horfe, with fhort legs, large bones, and frong 
mufcles, will draw and carry great weights, but will be proportion- 
ably deficient in fpeed. ‘ What quality, therefore, (fays dursamo;,) 
any horfe poffeffes in a fuper-eminent degree, will neceflarily detract 
as much from its oppofite qualities; and as mechanics would exprefs 
it, what is gained in power is loft in time, and vice ver/4.’——" A 
perfect horfe, therefore, is neither a race-horfe, nor a dray-horfe, 
but a horfe in which the two qualities, {peed and flrength, are in 
the greateft degree poflible united,’ 

This correfpondent im putes to us, with too much ea/, and entirely 
without juftice, a want of candour toward M. St. Bel’s work, and 
of |foftering encouragement toward the infant inititution of a Veteri- 
nary College. Of M. St. Bel we know nothing perfonally, and can 
have no motive to deal unfairly with him. As to the college, there 
are not in this kingdom more fincere well-wifkers to it, and ap- 
provers of it, than the Monthly Reviewers; who have fometimes 
known, the value of a fine horfe, and have long lamented the ge- 
neral ignorance of Englifh farriers with regard co veterinary fcience, 
and equine anatomy. 





t++ P.S. inquires whether we ever met with a pamphlet printed 
fome years ago, entitled, ‘* A Philofophical Enquiry into the Phyfical 
Spring of Human Aétions, and the immediate Caufe of Thinking.” 
We have no recollectien of a publication under that title; nor do 
we find any fuch work in our General Index.—We acknowlege the 
politenefs of this correfpondent, in inclofing his letter in a cover: 
but we were unfortunately reminded that we paid double poftage 
for his civility. 





1*t X.Y.Z.°charges us with a breach of promife, refpefing the 
intended mode of treating a certain article,—which yet remains an- 
performed. 

‘© If God permit,” is a provifo, ufually and properly made by 
ftage-coachmen, in their advertifements; and fhould not, perhaps, 
have been omitted by us when we made the engagement to which 
we here allude.—It has not PLEASED Gop to permit the accom- 
plihment of that defign. The gentleman who, without the con- 

curreace 
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currence of his critical brethren, formed that plan, has never {we 
are truly grieved to fay it, ] been able to execute what he intended.—« 
He is yet living,—living to lament the want of health, the ravages 
of time, and the approaching debility of age; and may now cry 
out, with the venerable champion in Virgil, 
enim gelidus tardante feneGa 

Sanguis hebet, frigentque effatae in corpore vires. 

With this frue, this ** round unvarnifhed tale,” we troft ove 
friendly correfpondent will be fatisfied.— As to his well-meant ad- 
vice, with regard to the choice of fubjects to which, he apprehends, 
Reviewers ought to bend their chief attention, it is hoped that we 
are not yet to /earmour duty to the public; nor to be informed what 
are the moft important interefts of fociety, and moft worthy of our 
earneft attention, as Chriftians,—as Proteftants,—as Britons! 

We are, however, pleafed with the good intention of X. Y.Z.; 
and we thank him for the favour of his letter. We are always 
bappy when men of cultivated minds approve, in any degree, our 
unremitting endeavours to promote the general interefts of fcience 
and literature. 

We mean to continue our General Index, concerning which this 
correfpondent inquires: but let us make no promi/es for time. 








We do not perceive the * palpable contradi@ion’ which R. 
G. afcribes to Mr. Bartram ina part of his Travels, as extra&ted 
into our Review for January.’ Mr. B. fays, (fee linés 6, 7, 8, from 
bottom, p. 19.) that"he was not * moleited by any other creature, 
{referring to the bears'who were juft departed, ] except being occa- 
fionally awakenec by the whooping of ow/s, {creaming of dtterns, 
or the weod-rats running among the leaves.’ Shortly after (fee p, 
zo. 1. 7.) We adds, * the noife of the crocodiles kept me-awake,’ &c. 
Here is an inaceuracy, and even an appearance of inconfiftency : 
but we do not think that it amounts to ‘ a palpable contradi€tion.’ 
Let the public, however, cetermine.—R. G. alfo notices our having 
avritten, in the Review for February, p. 163. ‘ He /at out :’—but 
he moft be fo good as to /et down this inaccuracy to the aceount of 
the printer; for we certainly did not fo write it. 





tit: The article relative to the work concerning which our fair 
correfpondent Leonora appears to be interefted, was written before 
we received her letter. She will fee it in this Review. 





§*§ We have never yet feen Dr. Jamiefon’s publication: buts 
fince the receipt of his letter, we have ordered it to be fent to us 





8} We know nothing of the object of Q. Z.’s inquiry, nor 
is it likely co attract our attention. We muft beg leave to doubt 
the accuracy of the local date of Q. Z.’s letter. 





c> In the laft Review, p. 250. 1. 23. for * he,” read they. 
cares —— p.276. 1.27. dele the comma after * watehtte 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Verhandelingen raakende den Natuurlyken en Geopenbaarden 
God/dienf?, 5c. i.e. Prize Differtations reiative to Natural aod 
Revealed Religion; publifhed by Teyier’s THEOLOGICAL So- 
creTY. Vol XIII. 4to. pp.426. Haarlem. 1793. 


HEN the attention of the public is fixed on a queftion of 
importance, the decifion of which may influence the 
actions as well as the opinions of mankind, it will not be de- 
nied that thofe perfons deferve the thanks of their fellow- 
citizens who promote a calm and judicious inveltigation of its 
merit; which, by afcertaining where the truth lies, and how 
far it extends, may check thofe abfurd and pernicious extremes, 
into which oppofite parties, efpecially when their paffions are 
excited, and when their interefts are concerned, are liable to 
deviate. Hence we cannot but highly praife the conduct of the 
direGtors of the truly refpeétable fociety, whofe papers now 
again claim our attention ; and who, in confequence of the va- 
rious opinions at prefent maintained concerning the equality of 
mankind, have engaged philofophers accurately to examine this 
important point, by fubmitting the following propofition to 
their difcuffion: 
In what fenfe can men be faid to be equal? —and what are the 
rights and duties refulting from this equality? 

The volume betore us contains two difiertations on the fub- 
je&; the firft, to which the gold medal was adjudged, was 
written, in Latin, by Henry Constantine Cras, I.U.D. 

App. Rev. Vou, x. L! Profeflor 
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Profeffor of the Law of Nature and Nations, and of Civil and 
Roman Law, in the Academical School of Amfterdam. 

It is in vain to attempt the difcuffion of a philofophical 
quefti on, if its terms be not accurately defined. Accor rdingly, 
this is the learned profeflor’s firft care. He obferves, in gene- 
ral, that the word equality f{uppofes comparifon, and indicates a 
certain agreement or refemblance in the things compared ; fo 
that fome properties or circumftances, belonging to the one, 
muft alfo be found to belong to another, which, in this refpect, 
is faid to be equal to the former ; and by the nature and num- 
ber of thefe common circumftances, the mode and degree of 
equality muft be eftimated. He then diftinguifhes equality, as 
it refpeéts mankind, into phyfical and moral; the former re- 
lates to circumftances which are independent of the will, and 
which therefore cannot be fubject to any law; the latter con- 
fifts in a parity of rights, which a law confers, and a parity of 
duties, which it prefcribes. Moral equality may be termed 
either natural, or civil, according to the kind of law on which 
it is founded; and it may be confidered either as abfolute or 
relative: in abfolute equality, the parity muft extend to all 
rights and duties whatever; whereas, in relative, it is liable to 
particular exceptions. 

Having thus fettled the meaning of the term, the ingenious 
author obferves that the firft part of the propofition demands 
wherein the equality of mankind canfifis? In order fo anfwer this 
queltion, it 1s neccflary to take a general view of the fpecies, 
and, abitracting all that is peculiar to individuals, to inveftigate 
thofe particulars which are common to all, and the aggregate 
of which is commonly called human nature :—but, before he 
enters on this examination, Dr. Cras devotes a fhort chapter 
to the refutation of Roufleau’s notions of a ftate of nature, in 
which man is reprefented as a mere animal, not fuperior to the 
brutes around him. Here it is juftly onlerved, that Roufieau’s 
fyitem is overturned by faéts; for, were we to allow that men 
had originally been what this clog uent fophift fuppofes, it is ftill 
certain that they did not always remain in this brutal ftate; 
and the mere circumitance of improvement indicates capacities, 
and at leaft latent faculties, that are inconfiftent with this de- 
grading hypothefis. Inftead, therefore, of having recourfe toa 
fuppofed primitive ftate, concerning which Hiftory cannot give 
us any information, the prefent ingenious writer takes men as 
they actually are, and confiders their equality, as refulting from 
thofe properties and circumftances which are common to all.. 
Flere, after mentioning the form and difpofition of the body, 
and of the organs of fenfe, he dwells on the powers of the un- 
deritanding. Thefe are, indeed, from a multitude of caufesy. 
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varioufly cultivated, and capable of various degrees of im- 
provement, in different individuals: but the powers themfelves 
are evident even in the moft uncivilized and ignorant of the hu- 
man fpecies. “Thus Seneca juftly obferves, that nature made us 
capable of receiving inftruétion, and endued us with an underfiand- 
ing, which, though imperfect, is fufceptible of improvement, [Se- 
nece Epitt. 49. | 

Nor are men lefs equal with refpe& to the properties of the 
will, than with regard to the powers of the underftanding. 
‘There are certain inclinations and affections infeparable from the 
very idea of a human being. Who, we may afk, is there that is not 
actuated by an averfion from pain and evil, by a defire of fatif- 
faction and happinefs? Who does not feel fome apprehenfion 
of death, fome attachment to life, fome love of reputation? Nor 
is this fimilitude confined to the felfifh paffions; it extends to 
the benevolent affections, to the approbation of what is in itfelf 
virtuous and honourable, and to the abhorrence of what is vici- 
ous and bafe; whence the Profeflor is of opinion that all men 
derive from nature certain obfcure notions, in confequence of 
which the idea of vice is aflociated with thofe of fhame and dif- 
grace. Other circumftances of equality, adduced under this 
head, arife from the univerfal prevalence of conjugal and pa- 
rental love, and of all thofe relative affections which link man to 
man, and are the foundation of that focial union, for which they 
indicate his defignation. 

After a very pleafing and affeting view of mankind with re- 
fpect to thefe particulars, the author leads us to reflect on the 
frailty and uncertainty of human life, the difadvantages and 
dangers of its feveral periods, the viciffitudes of health and fick- 
nefs, of pleafure and pain, of profperity and affliction, to which 
all are alike expofed, .Who, fays he, that contemplates men 
in thefe points of view, does not difcern their equality? Who 
does not perceive that, from their common nature and condi- 
tion, certain rights and duties muft arife, which are common 
to all, and are infeparable from the very notion of humanity ? 
for there is none of thefe rights which can juftly be claimed by 
one perfon, that cannot with equal juftice be claimed by all 
others ; nor any of thefe duties, to which one is bound, that is 
not equally binding on all. ‘This parity of rights and duties 
may properly be termed Moral Equality, in order to diftinguifh 
it from that fimilitude in other refpects, which may with greater 
propriety be referred to Phyfical Equality: but thefe two kinds 
are intimately connected ; and, as the common rights and duties 
of men arife from the whole of human nature, fo moral equality 
muft, in fome refpect, refult from phyfical. That equality of 
tights and duties, arifing from the common nature and con- 
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dition of mankind, which is here maintained, is not a mere 
fiction of imagination, but, as the Profeflor juftly obferves, 
actually takes place in many cafes, not only between nations 
independent of each other’s authority, but alfo between in- 
dividuals, who happen to be connected by no other ties than 
thofe of humanity. In the courfe of this chapter, the Profeflor 
very juftly points out fome of the abfurdities into which M. 
Necker has been led by his extravagant zeal againft the French 
declaration of the rights of man, ‘This gentleman, like moft 
of the writers on the fame fide of the queftion, mifreprefents 
the propofition, and confounds phylical with moral equality; 
whereas the latter means what is indicated by the expreffion, that 
all men are born equal with refpeé to rights. “Vhus far the affer- 
tion, though perhaps too indefinite, is juft in itfelf, and is by 
no means new; for Montefquieu has affirmed the very fame in 
his Spirit of Laws, book viii, M. Necker fays, in his work on 
his own adminiftration, that men are no otherwife equal with re- 
fpeét to rights, than in confequence of their defire and fenfe of hap- 
pinefs; and then, obferving that brutes have alfo this defire and 
fenle, he attempts to ridicule the propofition, by concluding 
that brutes are equal to men in rights. This is a grofs mifre- 
prefentation: for the equality of men refults, not from any par- 
ticular properties which they may have in common with brutes, 
but from the aggregate of thofe which are common to man- 
kind, and which conftitute human nature, 

After having fhewn wherein the equality of mankind confifts, 
and whence it refults, the learned Profeflor proceeds to inquire 
how far it extends, and to point out iz what fenfe men may be 
faid to be equal. 

As the limits of any property are indicated, in the plaineft 
manner, by an inveftigation of its oppofite, the Profeffor juftly 
deems a furvey of the inequality of mankind the beft method of 
determining the bounds of their equality. In the animated, as 
well as inanimated nature, in man as well as in the inferior 
Creatures, we difcern not only uniformity, but alfo variety; and 
he muft be a poor philofopher indeed, who does not perceive 
how much this variety in the moral, not lefs than in the phyfi- 
cal world, contributes to preferve the order and harmony of 
the whole. Did mankind, as our author obferves, come into life 
like the fabled Theban colony, which fprang from the ferpent’s 
teeth, their abfolute equality might be poffible: but we fear the 
event would be what the poet defcribes, when he adds, 





~fuogue 
Marte cadunt fubiti per mutua vulnera fratres. 
This, however, is not the cafe; and the moft ftriking inequa- 
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muft inevitably attend mankind even in a ftate of nature. We 
fhall not follow the ingenious author in his furvey of the ob- 
vious inequality, refulting from the various degrees of bodily 
and mental powers, by which individuals are diftinguifhed. In 
his obfervations on that ftate of inferiority and dependence on 
parental care, in which we come into the world and pafs the 
earlieft years of our lives, he very juflly reprehends the temerity 
of thofe philofophers, who too univerfally aflert that no moral 
effects can arife from phyfical caufes ; and that no moral obli- 
gation can refult from a relation merely phyfical. 

Profeffor Cras confiders civil fociety as the obvious confe- 
quence of that focial union, which muft have fubfifted in a ftate 
of nature; in which, as mankind increafed in number, and as 
individuals became more independent on each other, common 
laws were found neceflary, in order to protect the weak againft 
the ftrong, and to preferve the peace of the community. Thefe 
frft ruciments of civil fociety were probably as fimple and rude 
as were the men for whom they were defigned, till experience 
taught them to improve thee regulations, and at length to form 
regular fyftems of legiflation. Befide the circumftances of in- 
equality in a ftate of nature, already mentioned, a very ftriking 
one refults in civil fociety from the abfolute neceffity of govern- 
ment. ‘The lower clafles of citizens, who conftitute the ma- 
jority in every ftate, are too clofely employed in procuring their 
fubfiftence, to have either time, or inclination, to attain fuffi- 
cient knowlege for the diftribution of juftice and the adminiftra- 
tion of public affairs. Hence it becomes neceflary to felect 
thofe for the offices of government, on whom wealth has con- 
ferred leifure ; whofe education has called forth and improved 
their abilities ; and whofe moral character, as well as talents and 
knowlege, entitle them to the confidence of the community. 
On this fubjeét, the author’s obfervations are fuch as will pleafe 
the fenfible and moderate of all parties; as they are in them- 
felves juft and liberal, but fo guarded as to prevent thofe mif- 
reprefentations which lead to anarchy and confufion.—He par- 
ticularly condemns as deftructive of all focial order, thofe 
extravagant and erroneous notions, which would annihilate all 
diftinétions, level all ranks, and reprefent every member of the 
community as in all refpeéts perfectly equal. 

From.all thefe premifes, the Profeffor concludes, That man- 
kind are equal, inafmuch as the rights and duties refulting from 
human nature are common to all; that hence men ought to be 
deemed equal in all cafes, except thofe in which, either from the 
ties of blocd, or from mutual compaét, or elfe from the very nature 
of civil fociety and government, peculiar rights and duties are 
affigned to fome individuals. 
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In the fecond part of his differtation, the learned profeflor 


‘inquires into thofe rights and duties which refult from the 


equality of mankind. In this inveftigation, as well as in the 
former, he furveys man firftin a ftate of nature, and then as a 
member of civil fociety. Here he juftly obferves that, as all 
moral Jaw (and it is by this that man, in whatever ftate 
we fuppofe him to be, mutt be directed,) is founded in the 
common nature of mankind, all the rights which it confers, all 
the duties which it prefcribes, mutt be referred equally to every 
individual. Hence the force of that moral maxim, to a& to- 
ward ethers as we would wifh them to a& toward us; which, in 
fact, prefuppofes the moral equality of mankind as the principle 
on which its authority depends; and hence we immediately 
feel the grand rightand correfpondent obligation refulting from 
equality ; which, however extenlive, may be generally eX-= 
relied in thefe wands : “© Whatever otners, who are our 
equals, can julftly require of us, we have an abfolute right to 
require of them ; and they are under the fame obligation to com- 
ply with our requifition i in the latter cafe, as we are to comply 
with theirs in the former.” This right of equality, together 
with its correfpondent obligation, not only extends to mankind 
in general, but is applicable to every individual, and to all par- 
ticular circumftances and relations; fo that whoever enters 
into thefe, is immediately invefted with all the rights, and 
bound to all the duties, whichnature has connected with them. 
It is obvious that this right and obligation muft fubfift equally 
among different nations collectively confidered, and that no 
pretences of precedency can be valid, unlefs founded on fome 
compact, either tacit or exprefs. Arioviftus felt this equality, 
when he faid to the Roman Ambafladors, If I wanted any 
thing of Cafar, I would have gone to him; if he wants any 
thing of me, let him come to me * ? 

With the equality of mankind, their liberty is immediately 
and infeparably connected: for, among thofe who are entirely 
equal, (that is, who are connected by no relation except the 
common tie of humanity,) none can have any right to com- 
mand, nor can any be under an obligation to obey :—but as 
this right of freedom belongs to all alike, it impofes on every 
individual the moft indifpenfable obligation to refrain from 
every thing that violates the liberty of any other perfon, and to 
grant to all around him the peaceable enjoyment of that which 
he juftly claims for him(felf. This right and obligation our author 
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* Fi legati ont ARIOVISTUS repent : Si quidipfi a Ca/fare opus 
effet, Jefe ad eum venturum fuiffe: fi quid ilie Je velit, illum ad fe ve-~ 
mircopertere. Czxfar, de Bell. Gall. lib. i, cap. 34. 
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confiders as it relates to choice of purfuit and conduct, to 
religious fentiments and mode of worfhip, to the acquifition 
and improvement of property, and to whatever may be fup- 
pofed to increafe the comfort and happinefs of life. Many 
writers, and among thefe M. Necker, who have juft fkimmed 
the fubject, but whofe prejudices terrify them from examining 
it with candour, have maintained that property is not a natural, 
but a civil right, and thatthe laws, by which it is regulated, 
neceflarily produce inequality: but Profeffor Cras has juftly 
{hewn that property, or exclulive pofleffion, is a right of na- 
ture, and that the law, by which it is guarded, by affigning 
rights and duties to every individual, tends to eftablifh and 
preferve moral equality. Another right, common to all in a 
{tate of nature, is that of felf-defence, which is the foundation 
of all the rights and duties of war among nations. Under all 
thefe heads, the author introduces many valuable obfervations, 
relating both to the fubject itfelf, and to the opinions of other 
writers, which our limits will not permit us to enumerate. We 
fhall therefore proceed to take a fhort view of what he fays in 
the remainder of the diflertation, in which he confiders men as 
members of civil fociety. 

This furvey the Profeffor introduces by confidering the ori- 
ginal tranfition from a {tate of nature into one of civil fo 
ciety, as a free and voluntary act. If fuch an aflociation be 
formed by a number of perfons who are equal, no individual 
can claim a right to govern the reft; all have an equal fhare in 
the original fovereignty, which mult therefore refide in the ci- 
tizens collectively, that is, in the people; and they have a 
right either to ezercife it themfelves, by forming a democracy ; 
or to delegate it to one or more of their number, as they may 
think moft conducive to their welfare: Hence he concludes 
that neither an individual, nor any number of perfons, can 
poffibly have an original right to goveru without the confent of 
the governed :—but when, by “mutual compact, the people 
have once delegated their authority, the compact ought to be 
held facred and inviolable both by the governor and governed, 
tie allows that circumftances may take place, which may jul- 
tify a nation in altering its form of government: but he is very 
far from approving Mr. Paine’s affertion, that nations are not 
bound to abide by the political compacts made by their anceftors. 
Great difficulties certainly attend this queftion.—Without 
adopting the extravagant dogmata of Mr. Paine, it may be 
urged that pofterity will claim a right to be fatisfied as to the 
reclitude of obligations to which their fubmifiion is required ; 


and if, on examination, it fhall appear that what may have 
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once been deemed right or fit, is evidently wrong, ought not 
the error or the wrong to be reétified ? 

The Profeffor obferves, that, in civil fociety, the equality 
of men is in fome refpects neceflarily diminifhed, but adds, 
that this diminution does not affect the eflential rights and duties 
of humanity. They lic beyond the reach of civil authority, 
which ought always to confider them as principles previoufly 
eftablifhed, that cannot juftly be violated by any human laws, 
Hence he concludes that no civil law can in itfelf be valid, 
which is repugnant to humanity ; and he confirms this axiom 
by the authority of Cicero, who, though no mere fpeculative 
politician, maintains that civil laws ought to be derived from 
the principles of truth and nature *. 

The author farther obferves, that, though the governors and 
the governed, from the authority committed to the one of thefe 
clafles, and the obedience required from the other, are unequal 
in rank and ftation; yet, if we confider them as members of 
the community, as fubjeét to the fame general laws, they are 
equal, as they all enjoy the fame general rights, and are bound 
by the fame general obligations. Here he adopts the juft dif- 
tinétion, made by Grotius and other writers, that a magiftrate 
muft be confidered in a double capacity; it is only in nis of- 
ficial character that he can have a right to exert authority and 
to require obedience : in every thing in which his intereft, as 
an individual, is concerned, he ought equally with others to 
be amenable to the Jaws: he cannot, in a conteft with the 
meaneft citizen, be judge in his own caufe, but muft fubmit it to 
the decifion of thofe whom the law appoints, who muft proceed 
impartially as the law directs. This kind of equality, which 
is efiential to every free government, may and ought to be fo 
modified as to preferve that decent refpect for the magiftrate, 
which is neceflary to the prefervation of public order ; and this, 
we may obferve, is admirably done in our own conftitution, 
by rende:ing the minifters and advifers of the king refponfible 
for the wrongs committed in his name. 

The learned Profefior lays it down as a maxim, that, on en- 
tering into civil fociety, men lofe their natural equality no 
farther than is abfolutely neceflary for the welfare of the com- 
munity, and become fubject, not to arbitrary tyranny, but 
only to juft and lawful authority; the nature and limits of 
which muft be known from what’ are commonly called the 
conftitutional laws of a ftate. Some of thefe are conventional, 
depending on particular and expreis compacis between the go- 








* Cicero de O fc. Mb. Il. cap.17. See alio Blackftone’s Introduc- 
tion to his Comment. §2. 
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yvernors and the governed : but there are others no lefs ral and 
obligatory, which may be termed natural, as they are derived 
from the nature and final end of all civil fociety, which is to 
romote, as far as poffible, the common intereft and happinefs 
of its members. ‘Thefe laws are fo neceflary, that, without 
them, neither civil fociety nor civil authority can exift. 
The ftates of the Netherlands, when they abjured their alle- 
giance to Philip Il. juftly obferved that * fovereigns were 
appointed by God to protect their fubjeéts from all injuries ; 
and the latter are not, like flaves, bound to obey every com- 
mand of their governors, whether juft or unjuft ; that princes 
were conftituted for the fake of their fubjects, not their fub- 
jes for them; that he who opprefles his fubjects, and treats 
them like flaves, ought not to be accounted a fovereign, buta 
tyrant, and may, with theutmoft juftice, be expelled from his 
government, when there are no other means of preferving the 
liberties of the people.”’ It is evident, that, whenever a civil fo- 
ciety is diflolved, its members revert to that ftate of moral 
equality, in which they were before they had entered into it ; 
and this diffolution may be fuppofed to take place when the 
government of a community is ufurped by thofe who have no 
legal right to it; or when, though legally obtained, it is 
abufed to the deftruction of the fundamental principles of the 
conftitution ; or, elfe, when the executive power is fo weak 
and inefficacious, as not to fecure to its fubjects the protection 
of the laws. 

The equal rights of the members of a civil fociety are alfo 
argued from the very nature of a civil law, which, according 
to Papinian, is commune praceptum, communis reipublice fponfio. 
Hence the Profeflor deduces the right of the people to be con- 
fulted in making the laws by which they are to be governed ; 
and concerning which their opinion may be collected either 
from their perfonal votes, in very fmall communities; or by 
thofe of their reprefentatives, in larger aflemblies. The obe- 
dience of the fubject may therefore properly be faid to be due 
tothe Jaws alone, which are expreflive of the will of the 
community ; he is in fact fubject to no magiftrates, except 
thofe appointed by the laws, and to them no farther than the 
laws prefcribe, The duty of a ftri&t obedience to the laws, 
correfpondent with this right of equality, is fufficiently ob- 
vious. 

Farther, no civil law, nor any civil authority, can juftly 
either control or reftrain any member of civil fociety, except 
in thofe refpects in which the welfare of the community is 
evidently concerned ; this being the onlyend for which men 


refign their natural equality to the reftraints of civil govern- 
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ment. Inall cafes which de not manifeftly affect the public 
order and happinefs, every fubject, when arrived at years of 
maturity, has a full right toregulate his own condu& accord- 
ing to his own will, without being neceflarily dependent on 
that of his fellow-fubjeQs, or of the magittrate. This limitation 
of civil authority is evidently juft and reafonable; and we 
find, with pleafure, thatthe Emprefs of Ruffia has exprefsly 
acknowleged its equity*. Hence, even in civil fociety, much 
of the natural equality of mankind remains; and of liberty, 
though it be more reftrained than in a ftate of nature, enough 
may be left to render life fecure and happy ; as every individual 
retains a full right to aét conformably with the ditates of his 
own will, provided he neither injures the welfare of the com- 
munity, nor violates the rights of others, who have the fame 
claim with himfelf to this freedom. This is all thata good man 
can defire. 

The ingenious author proceeds to examine the particular 
circumftances in which man, on entering into civil fociety, 
does not refign his natural rights ; and in which, therefore, no 
civil power can juftly control him. Here he obferves that 
every individual of civil fociety has an undoubted right to 
profefs whatever religious opinions he conceives to be true, 
and to adopt fuch a mode of worfhip as he thinks will be moft 
acceptable to the Deity. With this right is intimately con- 
nected thofe of thinking, fpeaking, and publifhing, whatever 
he is perfuaded is true in itfelf, and ufeful to mankind, limited 
by the correfpondent obligation of not violating the rights of 
others, of not difturbing the peace of fociety, nor weakening 
the authority of the laws, either moral or civil. Another 
right, refulting from the natural equality of mankind, is that 
all thofe members of the community, who are equal in point 
of moral character and abilities, have an equal title to offices 
of power and honour; from which none fhould be abfolutely 
excluded on account of mere accidental circumftances, that 
are in themfelves variable, and may be removed by induftry 
and application. The Profeflor obferves, however, that. the 
degree of knowlege and other qualifications, requifite for fuch 
offices, ought to be afcertained by law. Nobility, he con- 
tends, fhould be only a perfonal reward for fervices to the come 
munity ; hereditary honours and privileges he confiders as de- 
grading to thofe meritorious and virtuous citizens on whom 
they are not conferred, as directing their views to the falfe 
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fplendor of external pomp, rather than to real virtue and folid 
merit, and as not affording that utility to the community, which 
is the enly motive that can vindicate any diminution of the 
natural equality of mankind. Perhaps thefe fentiments mays 
by fome of our readers, be cenfured as favouring too, much of 
republican fm; which it is now the fafhion to confider as a 
crime: but furely it ought not to be deemed fuch, in this inge- 
nious and Jearned author, who, as the fubject of a common. 
wealth, has nolefs right toexprefs his opinion in favour of re- 
publicanifm, than any writer in England has to plead for ex- 
tending the royal prerogative. We feel the jultice of his ob- 
fervation, as applied to the extravagant and abfurd pretences of 
hereditary nobility in moft countries on the continent, which 
are in fact an infultto human nature. We are likewife con- 
vinced of the impropriety of fuch hereditary ciflin@lions in a 
republic, as being not only ufelefs, but pernicious: but we have 
our doubts whether a monarchy, however limited, can long fubfitt 
without an hereditary nobility ; though the privileges ‘of this 
body ought certainly to be fo modified as not to deftroy legal 
equality. For thefe reafons, we lock on our own houfe of lords 
asa very neceflary part of the Eng!lifh conftitution, which is 
often highly ufeful in protecting the libertics of the people, as 
well 2s in preventing all encroachments on the lawful power of 
the crown. ‘The privileges of the Englith peers relate chiefly 
to their parliamentary character, and are very far from de- 
ftroying that kind of equality, whichis necefiary to a free go- 
vernment. 

The free enjoyment and ufe of his property is another right 
originating in the natural equality of mankind, which remains 
to every member of civil fociety; to this may be added his 
freedom of entering into whatever profeflion he may chufe, and 
of contracting whatever engagement he may contider as mot 
likely to promote his happinefs. This right is, in many 
countries, fhamefully violated, with refpect to marriage, by 
reftriions which are not lefs impolitic than unjuft: but there 
is one law in Holland fo maniteiily inequitable, that we 
cannot avoid mentioning it. Previoufly to the folemnization 
ofa marriage, the parties muft be betrothed before a magiftrate, 
and the bans be publifhed on the three following Sundays : 
but, if one of the parties be a Roman catholic and the other a 
proteftant, a period of fix weeks muit elapfe between each 
publication, fo that the marriage cannot take place ull at leaft 
three months after the betrothing. ‘This exception from the 
common rule is fo invidious and unjult, that we cannot cone 
ceive what apology can be made for it; and we the rather 


wonder at it, becaufe moft of the laws relative to marriage in 
Holland 
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Holland are much more juft and equitable than thofe in Eng- 
Jand. 

As, ina ftate of nature, every individual has the right of 
felf-defence, fo all the members of a civil fociety have an equal 
claim tothe protection of the laws. Under this head the 
learned Profeflor dwells on the equitable maxim, that every 
citizen, when accufed, fhould be confidered as innocent, till 
legally convicted of guilt ; and that imprifonments, previoufly 
to conviction, fhould be made as eafy as poffible. His general 
obfervatiuns, on the neceflity of a friendly and kind treatment 
of prifoners during trial, will be approved by every friend to 
humanity. We are certain that nothing, except the circum- 
ftances of his fituation, could prevent fo rational an advocate 
for the rights of mankind, from exprefling his deteftation of 
the torture to extort confeflion, of which, to the difgrace of 
the government, the ufe is yet retained in Holland, though it 
is abolifhed even in fome of the moft. arbitrary monarchies, 
The Dutch legiflators feem, indeed, to have difcovered that a 
guilty perfon may poffibly have fufficient fortitude to bear the 
rack without confefling: but this difcovery, inflead of in- 
ducing them to abolifh the torture as inefficacious, has occae 
fioned a fupplemental law, by which, if it fhould appear to the 
judges that the prifoner is guilty, and that his not confefling 
arifes from obftinacy, he may itill be punifhed, though not 
with death. 

The laft right here mentioned, as common to every member 
of civil fociety, is that of leaving the country, and withdraw. 
ing from the community, whenever he pleafes ; provided this 
be not with any fraudulent intent, nor contrary to any particue 
lar engagement into which he may have entered. 

Thus have we gone through the heads of Profeffor Cras’s 
ingenious diflertation on this important queflion, which we 
think he has anfwered with great precifion and accuracy. 
Under every particular he has taken great pains to guard his ex- 
preflions againft abufe ; and he fhews himfelf an enemy not 
Jefs to licentioufnefs and anarchy, than to arbitrary power and 
tyranny. His ftyle is eafy, natural, and truly claffical ; it is 
that of cool clofe reafoning; except in the conclufion, in 
which, after having throughout the whole differtation ad- 
dreffed himfelf to the underftanding, he indulges himfelf in a 
more animated diction. We fhall felect one of the concluding 
paragraphs as a fpecimen of his latinity : 

© Veniant igitur irrifores hujus omuis orationis atque fententia ! Ve- 
miant atque dijudicent, quo jure, cum fuis argutiarum omnium laqueis fe 


ipfi irretiant, aliis acuminum dialedcticorum exprobrent objiciantque pre- 
vitatem ; 
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witatem*! Veniant ac flatuant, num eloquentia fue copia, ad oppri- 
mendam bonam caufam, caufam humanitatis dico, abuti oporteat! 
An propter hominum culpas, quas rebus permultis adjungit ingenit bx- 
mani infirmitas, fandtifima jura, hominibus a benigniffimo condétore 
ipfo tributa, aut flocci facienda fint, aut plane contemnenda! An 
magna audacia ac verborum temeritate, guin etiam Jupirbid guadam il- 
ludere oporteat au@oritati Jugimcrum virorum, quibus nonnulla hominis 
exiftimatio eff, juriumgue hominis quedam reverentia! Veniant de- 
nique omnes, qui folo fplendore, folis divitiis, folis potentium opibus 
capti, vel honeftorum hominum Jpernant humilitatem, vel bumiliorum 
virtutem aque innocentiam parvi ducant! Veniant videantque, que 
ex communi nature humane preftantia exoriuntur aequalitatis ac liber- 
tatis jura officiague, num ea aut humana inftituta, aut inite civitates 
ita delere omnia poffint, ut eorum nunc in vita civili vel nulla plane, 
wel leviffima tantum veftigia fuperfint, atque etiam opinio quedam ci- 
vium ac benignior exiftimatio de reliqua quadam hominum equalitate 
adeo reprebendenda fit, et quafi fummum periculum omni civitati ac per- 
niciem afferat, repudianda !” 

The Profeflor has had frequent occafion, in his notes, to 
quote Pope’s Effay on Man, and has given a tranflation, of 
the paffages cited, into Dutch verfe, with which, he tells us, 
he was favoured by PrlerER Van WinTER, Efq. a merchant 
in Amfterdam ; who, we are informed, has tranflated, but not 
yet publifhed, the whole of thisjuftly celebrated poem. From 
the fpecimens here given, we muft acknowlege that it isa moft 
faithful, and, at the fame time, elegant verfion ; in which the 
author’s meaning is very accurately rendered, and his poetical 
expreflion preferved, in nearly the fame number of lines as in 
the original. 

The other diflertation, contained in this volume, was written 
in Englifh by the Reverend Witt1AM Lawrence Brown, 
D. D. ‘profeffor of moral philofophy and ecclefiaftical hiftory, 
and minifter of the Englifh churchin Utrecht. This differ- 
tation has great merit as a piece of compofition: but we have 
feen only the Dutch tranflation, which, in this refpect, we 
may fuppofe inferior to the original. The directors of the fo- 
ciety have, we think, juftly obferved, that Dr. Brown has 
not been fo accurate in his anfwer to the firft part of the 
queftion, as could have been wifhed. He feems to have be- 
ftowed more attention on the inequality of mankind, than on 
their equality ; and he has not given thofe diftinét ideas of the 
latter, which are neceflary to affift the reader in comprehend- 
ing the exact meaning of the propofition. There are, how- 
ever, fomany excellent obfervations, even in thofe parts which 
we conceive do not, ftrictly fpeaking, fall within the limits 
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contra Gallos, Jeripto atque edito 4.1790.’ 
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of the queftion, and they are expreiied with fo much propriety 
and elegance, that we fhould have been forry to have loft them. 
The Profeflor’s vindication af Providence in theunequal diftri- 
bution of powers and abilities, his view of the general order 
and harmony refulting from this inequality, and the eloquent 
manner in which he difplays and enforces the duties of man- 
kind, gave us great pleafure, as mafter-pieces of moral difcuf. 
fion, He appears to be a friend of liberty as well as of order ; 
and what he fays of the nature and limits of the former, mutt 
be approved by every friend to mankind. Speaking of the ufe 
and improvement of freedom, he obferves, that this will depend 
on the various characters of different perfons. “Thofe, who are 
blefled with found judgment and liberal fentiments, will confult 
not only their own fatistaclion and advantage, but alfo the hap- 
pinefs of all who are within the fphere of their influence ; 
and their conduct will be marked with a decency and benevo- 
lence, which wi]! hold them forth to mankind as the ornaments 
of fociety, and the obje€’s of admiration and gratitude. Such 
will derive the greateft fatisfaction from the confcioufnefs of 
their own improvement, and their extenfive ufefulnefs. Per- 
fons of lefs abilities and moral tafte, or of lefs generous 
difpofitions, will devote themfelves chiefly to fenfual plea- 
fures and felfifh purfuits; and will thus deprive the com- 
munity of much of that good which they might otherwife ef- 
fect. On this account, however, fays the ingenious author, 
they ought not to be deprived of their freedom, as long as they 
remain within the limits of that blamelefsnefs, which, how- 
ever imperfect when confidered ina moral and religious view, 
is fufficient for the prefervation of public order and focial 
peace. ‘[heycannotbe cited before human courts of juftice, 
but muft appear before that of the Deity ; they are accountable, 
noi in the prefent, but in a future ftate. Arguments, perfua- 
fion, and example, are the only lawful means of reforming 
them ; and, for this purpofe, every good man will exert all 
his influence to diffufe virtue and happinefs among his fellow- 
creatures: but when torce is applied to this end, it defeats its 
own aim, and betrays the very folly thatis blamed in others. 
Men may be compelled to be juft and inoffenfive, but not tobe 
virtuous and happy. 

Thefe excellent obfervations may be applicd to fhew the in- 
eficacy and abfurdity of thofe laws which (though, fortunate- 
ly, they are obfolete,) are itil in force in England for com- 
pelling people to attend divine fervice; all that can be faid in 
their excufe, is, that they were made in times of fuperftition 
and ignorance ; but this is no apology for their not being re- 
pealed at prefent. Were all our bifhope like a few that we 
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could name, we fhould fee many things altered, which, as they 
now ftand, reflect no honour on our religious eftablifhment. 
In the furvey of the rights of mankind, into which this 
volume has led us, we reflect, with felf-congratulation, that 
-they are, on the whole, more accurately obferved, and better 
fecured, by the Englifh conftitution, than by that of any other 
government in Europe. Many of the European conttitu- 
tions, if compared with our own, and with what a free 
government ought to be, are little better than regular fyf- 
tems of oppreflion; the only alleviation of which muft be 
hoped from the perfonal character of the prince; and much do 
we fear that the event of the prefent war will be to rivet the 
fetters of flavery and fuperftition on mankind, We truft, how- 
ever, that this will not be the cafe in our own country, and we 
are very far from imputing fuch a defign to our adminiftration: 
but we own that we cannot, with indifference, view the 
malicious conduct of fome of its adherents, who endeavour to 
hold forth all thofe that do not approve every meafure of the 
minifter, as enemies to the conftitution, and to the king, and 
as objects of public refentment. It is the rage of the day to 
declaim againft the pernicious tendency of republican principles; 
and to thofe who wifh to transform our well-limited monarchy 
into either an ariftocracy, or a democracy, we have as great a 
diflike as Mr. Burke himfelf can have: though we {fhould 
think it juft to exprefs thefe fentiments with more candour and 
moderation than his zeal will allow him to obferve. Let us, 
however, remember that, as our conftitution is in part republican 
as well as monarchical, it is not !efs dangerous to crufh all thofe 
principles on which the one part is founded, than to deftroy thofe 
that form the bafis of the other :—nor ought the prefent royal fa- 
mily to forget that, to the prevalence of thofe very fentiments, 
which courtiers now exaggerate and {tigmatize as dangerous to 
the ftate, they owe their eftablifhment on the throne of Great 
Britain; and that, when their poflefiion of it was endangered 
by the rebellious attempts of enthufiaftic partizans of epifcopacy 
and the indefeafible hereditary right of kings, they experienced 
the moft unfhaken loyalty, and the firmeft attachment to them- 
felves, as well as to the conftitution, from men of that defcrip- 
tion which it is now the fafhion to load with obloquy and 
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Art. Il, Hreronymr pe Boscu—-Carmen de A!qualitate Ho- 
minum: i.e. ‘The Equality of Mankind. A Pcem. By JERo- 
NYMO DE Boscn. 4to. pp. go. Amiterdam. 1793. 

T# fubject of this elegant Latin poem was probably fug- 

gelted to its ingenious author by the propofition, which 
formed 
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formed the fubje&t of the preceding article. It required, how. 
ever, no fmall degree of devotion to the mufe, and no common 
fhare of genius and abilities, to clothe the difcuffion of a phi- 
lofophical queftion with the graces of harmonious verfification, 
and to animate it with the fpirit of poetry:—but if M. pe 
Boscn’s attempt be confidered as bold, his fuccefs in it mult 
be acknowleged as honourable to his talents and learning. 
It was never his intention to anfwer the queftion in that pre- 
cife and clofe train of reafoning, which was to be expected 
from a differtation in profe: but he has treated it in a judicious 
and pleafing manner, and has enlivened it with thofe poetical 
ornaments of which it was fufceptible. We fhall extract two 
or three paflages; which we have felected, not becaufe they are 
the beft in the poem, but becaufe they are fhort, and eafily 
feparated from their connection with the argument: 
‘ Nos genuit natura pares, difcrimine nullo 

Et Deus huic vita lucem, largitur et illi; 

Omnibus ille parens, circum/picit undique natos, 

Nutrit et infantes, et curat fata /eneBe ; 

Cernit et indomito reges contendere fajiu, 

Cernit et innocuos feva inter vincla gementes ; 

Sit matrona potens, gerat in cervice juperba 

Regales cen/us, Jummorum alimenta malorum ; 

Conjugis ante torum ploret miferabilis egri 

Uxor, cujus inops pendet circum ofcula proles: 

Ambarum, diverfa licet. fors venit ab illo, 

Uno in perpetuum qui volvit tempora nutu, 

Torquet et immenfum moderato turbine mundum.’ 


The following fimile is adduced to illuftrate the introdues 
tion and progrefs of difcord in fociety : 


© Cernimus innocue quales in limine vite 
Diverfum pueros inter je ludere ludum, 
In mediis jucunda jocis concordia regnat, 
Pingit et unanimis teneras clementia malas. 
Gaudia longa forent, longa ni femina culpa 
In teneros animos amor injecifjet habendi: 
Nunc fimul ac placuit pueris res una duobus, 
Ambitio placidam depellit fervida pacem, 
Tamque diu ignare perturbat corda juvente, 
Donec amicitia difrupit amabile vinclum, 
Fraterno/que animos in mutua pralia mifit.’ 

The laft pafflage which we fhall cite, is the defcription of 
the evils of fedition : 

‘ Qualis fortis equus, quem fervidus impetus egit, 
Quique relu&anti difcufit ab ore catenas, 
Dum ruit, artificumque manus oblataque figna, 
Et latas Cereris pedibus conculcat ariftas ; 
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Sic populus, qui more caret viteque magiftris, 
Abjecitque facras legum furibundus habenas, 
Seditione domos fociorum invadit et urit, 
Oblitu/que Dei votivas disjicit aras. 

His fi vefanis praefit Catalina maniplis 

Qui clandeftinos animis fuperinjicit ignes, 

Aut quogue. qui nullo fertur moderamine, at armis 
Appius indomitam tentat compefcere plebem, 
Civibus exitium miferis impendet acertum; 
Tune genus humanum, mollifima corda benigne 
Cui natura dedit. fit detefabile monftrum. 
Huic focium occidiffe parum eft, nec fufficit, hujus 
Majus at admittit feelus infatiabilis ira, 
Peetora dilaniat, capita amputat, offaque Jaxis 
Lllidit, contis abfciffaque colla cruentis 
Lmponit, circumque ferens fqualentia multo 
Cum clamore parem fortem metuentibus offert ; 
Pifonis Galbeque tulit velut efera Roma, 

Et caput arredia Gracchi titubavit in hafta: 
Corporis infultat trunco, et fe fanguine pa/fcens 
Turba ferox fupra mutilata cadavera /altat ; 
Tale tigris nunquam feva cum tigride bellum 
Geffit, et Hyrcanis avidifque leonibus ifla 
Dira fuit rabies mediis incognita fylvis.’ 

To thofe of our readers who have a tafte for Latin poetry, 
thefe quotations will afford no unfavourable idea of the author’s 
genius and learning. He is now employed in preparing for 
the prefs a very fplendid edition of the Greek Anthologia, with 
the Latin verfion by Grotius, in two volumes quarto. For 
particulars of this work, which is to be publifhed by fubfcrip- 
tion, we refer the learned to M. pe Boscn’s programma, 
which, we are informed, may be had of Mr. Payne in London 


and of Mr. Duncan in Edinburgh. Sow 





Art. HI. <Amferdam in zyn Gefchiedenifin, &c. An Hiftorical 
Accountof Amfterdam. 7 Vols. 8vo. about 240 Pages in each. 


Amfterdam and Harlingen. 1792. 


TR Dutch may boaft of one of the mof induftrious hifto- 
rians that ever wrote, in their countryman /Vegenaar; 
who, befide a very voluminous hiftory of the republic, com- 
pofed an hiftorical account of Amfterdam, in thirteen octavo 
volumes. His work terminated with the death of William III. 
in 1702; and the prefent writer continues the narration down 
to the year 1788. Confidered as a hiftory, the continuation 
before us has certainly no great degree of merit: but, as a 
plain and, we believe, on the whole, a faithful relation of facts, 
it contains ufefut information, from which a judicious hiftorian 
Arp, Rey. Vou. x. M m might 
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might derive no fmall advantage. The period of which the 
author treats is highly interefling ; and if he had poffeffed 
judgment fufficient to have properly felected his fats, his 
work, without being half fo voluminous as it now is, would 
have been much more valuable. ‘The particulars of public 
dinners and fuppers, the ornaments of the deffert, and the 
toafts te which the company emptied their bottles, are here 
very minutely related; together with a number of other cir- 
cumftances, which, though they might make a tolerable figure, 
and gratify the vanity of individuals, in the corner of an Am- 
fterdam newfpaper, are of no hiftorical importance. 

The firft of thefe volumes contains an account of events 
down to the year 1747, in which the author has fo little con- 
fined himfelf to Amfterdam, that he has introduced many 
things which have only a remote relation to the republic, and 
others which, though we might expect to find them in a hiftory 
of the United Provinces, have no neceflary connection 
with that of the metropolis. Some of the latter relate 
to the adminiftration of the Dutch’ colonies. Of this 
kind is the narration of what happened in Curacao, and 
in Batavia, inthe year 1740. “The former of thefe fettle- 
ments was thrown into confufion, by the fcandalous and op- 
preflive conduct of its governor, Fan Gales; who, if the accu- 
fation preferred again{t him be true, deferved to have been 
hanged, and his name tranfmitted to pofterity with every mark 
of infamy. ‘This account is taken from the memorial prefented 
by the inhabitants to the States General, in confequence of 
which the governor was recalled: but we do not find that he 
was ever punifhed according to his deferts. ‘The other epi- 
fodica] narration is that of the infurre&tion of the Chinefe in 
the ifland of “fava, which terminated in the maflacre of fuch 
numbers, that we are told the inhabitants of Batavia waded 
ancle-deep in the blood which flowed in the ftreets. The re- 
Jation befote us is evidently drawn up to exculpate the Dutch, 
by urging the plea of felf-defence: but there are feveral cir- 
cumftances in it which appear highly fufpicious ; and we can- 
not think it probable that there could be an abfolute neceflity. 
for an order of council, enjoining the murder of all the Chinefe 
in the city ; in confequence of which, thoufands were mafla- 
cred, who made no refiftance, but fuffered themfelves to be 
flaughtered like fheep. We cannot prefume, without farther 
evidence, either to condemn or acquit: but we own that we 
are not inclined to think favourably of a company, which all 
hiftory reprefents in a moft odious light in every refpect; nor 
is this wonderful when we confider that the majority of its fer- 


vants are perfons who are fent out of their ow country, be- 
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caufe they have difgraced their families by their profligacy, or, 
perhaps, difhonefty. It appears, from other accounts, that 
Valkenier, who was then Governor General, was a worthlefs 
arbitrary tyrant, whofe conduct to his countrymen, and even 
to thofe of the council that difpleafed him, was tnfolent, op- 
prefive, and cruel. ‘This behaviour brought on him the dif- 
approbation of the directors, and he refigned his government: 
but, touching at the Cape of Good Hope on his voyage home, 
he was arrefted and carried back to Batavia, where he was im- 
prifoned, and tried for his paft conduct with refpect both to the 
Chinefe and the Dutch. The trial, however, was never made 
public ; and this concealment confirms the fufpicion of circum- 
{tances highly difgraceful to the company, as well as to the 
governor. It is far from being the only inftance in which the 
conduét of the Dutch Eaft India Company has been dif- 
honourable to humanity. 

The fecond volume of this work is more confined to domef- 
tic events than the firft, and contains an account ef what hap- 
pened in the years 1747 and 1748. ‘This period was remark- 
able for the revolution, in confequence of which the Prince of 
Orange was chofen Stadtholder of Holland, and this office 
made ‘hereditary in his family. That, in the Belgic conftitu- 
tion, fuch an officer is abfolutely neceflary to preferve the liberty 
of the people againft the encroachments of the ariftocracy, we 
are fully convinced ; and the conduct of William 1V. was no 
lefs adapted to obtain popularity, than that of the ariftocracy 
was opprefiive, weak, and unpopular. ‘This prudent Prince 
underitood his true intereft ; he was convinced that the regen- 
cy of the cities, among whom, to ule the words of the poet, 
| Dominicn lurk’d from hand to hand 

Usown’d, undignified by public choice,’ 
would never be his fincere friends ; and that his power, as 
Stadtholder, muft in a great meafure depend on the opinion of 
the people, that he would be the defender of their liberties. 
The conduét of the magiflrates had excited univerfal difcon- 
tent; and the people, who were con{cious how much their 
{fpirit had contributed to the triumph of the Prince over the 
oppofite faétion, were too fanguine in their expectations that, 
in confequence of this event, all their burthens would be re- 
moved. Among the grievances of which they complained, 
they reprefented it as unreafonable that the magiftrates of the 
cities fhould have the difpofal of all offices of profit; with 
which, it was faid, they enriched their own families and de- 
pendents at the expence of the public. Petitions were drawn 
up, requefting that thefe offices might be put up to auction 
and fold to the higheft bidder, provided he were a proteftant; 
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and that the money hence arifing might be employed toward 
paying off the public debts, and thus tend to render the taxes 
mere moderate. A petition to this effect was planned at Ame 
fterdam, by one Daniel Raap, a refolute, though perhaps rather 
turbulent man, whom the magiftrates, by their weak yet ar- 
bitrary conduct, rendered of more confequence than he would 
otherwife have been. The greateft ditcontent, however, was 
caufed by the farming of the excifes. In Friefland, it had 
been abolifhed, in confequence of the infurre&tions of the peo- 
ple; and no fooner was this known in Holland, than the in- 


habitants refolved to obtain the fame redrefs, by fimilar means. 


In this attempt they had fucceeded in fome cities; and the 
magiftrates of Amfterdam would have aed witely, if, by 
yielding in timc to the wifhes of the people, they had prevented 
that violence which they could not reprefs: but, though too 
weak to refift, they were too obftinate to yield, till after an 
infurrection had taken place, and the mob had plundered the 
houfes of all the farmers of the revenue. The train-bands of 
the city, on whom the government depended for_preferving the 
public peace, had declared that, though they would defend the 
perfons in the regency, they would not give any affiftance to 
the farmers of the excife. Alarmed at thefe circumftances, 
the magiilrates gave public notice that, in confequence of a 
propofal from the Stadtholder to the States General, the farm- 
ing of the revenue would be abolifhed. ‘This conceffion, 
which, if it had taken place in time, would have rendered the 
regents refpected as well as beloved, now expofed them to the 
contempt as weil as the hatred of the people; who, finding 
their own flrength, were determined to have their other com~ 

plajnts redrefled. Hence the greateft part of the year 1748 
was {pent in contefts between the magiftrates and the citizens 
of Amilerdam; till at length the Prince, having procured a 
commiffion for this purpofe from the States of Holland, turned 
out the unpopular magiftrates, and appointed others, who were 
more beloved by the people, as wel] as more devoted to his in- 
terefts. “Ihefe events are here related in a very circumftan- 
tial manner; and the author has taken care to infert the 
fpeeches made in the popular meetings, moft of which are 
abominably ftupid and tedious, and, in the true Calviniftic 
ftyle, full of {cripture phrafes and allufions. 

‘The events which happened in Amfterdam from the year 
1.748 to 1779, Occupy the third and fourth volumes: but they 
are of fo little general importance, that we fhall not trouble 
our readers with any particulars concerning them. ‘The con-' 
tents of the next two volumes, in which the hiftory is brought 
down to the year 178%, are much more interefting, On thefe- 
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events, however, we mean not to enlarge; and fhall only ob- 
ferve, that this part of the work, like all tlie reft, is executed 


with greater accuracy than judment; and though we do not 
accufe the author of partiality, we cannot acquit him of tedi- 


oufnefs. On reading fome parts of this hiftory, we feel a very 


lively fenfe of the excellence of the Englith conftitution, and, 
in particular, of that invaluabie privileg ge, a public trial by an 
impartial jury. A people who enjoy this right cannot be made 
flaves; while thofe, from whom it is withheld, cannot be faid 
to be free. In cafes in which the interefts and paffions of the 
judges are not concerned, juftice may be tolerably adminiftered : 
but if the offence interfere with their p litical notions, or per- 
fonal interefts, the accufed has very Jitrle chance of equ may 
treatment. Wha: muft we think of the liberty of the Dutc 
when we find a bookfeller imprifonéd for two months, wig 
condemned to a fine of a hundred pounds, for having publifhed 
a print of the Stadtholcer, on orange-coloured paper? Other 
inftances of this arbitrary feverity might be adduced ; infomuch 
that, from religious bigotry on the one hand, and politica | jea- 
loufy on the other, the freedom of the prefs is fo entirely de- 
ftroyed, that every writer, who thinks di iferently from the 
vulgar herd, is in contioual danger. 

The laft volume of this work defcribes the public buildings 
and inftitutions in Amfterdam. Many of thefe are common 
to every large city: but we cannot forbear to mention fome, 
which are peculiar to this, and deferve particular notice. The 
firft is the new Workhoufe, in which all vagrants and beggars 
are confined and obliged to work, ‘The late benevolent Mr. 
Howard, in his work on foreign prifons, has given a particu- 
lar account of this inftitution, which is juft!y admired by 
ftrangers, for the neatnefs, regularity, and excellent difcipline, 
obferved in it. Its good confequences are evident in one 
refpect; for there is {carcely a beggar to be feen in the ftreets 
of Amfterdam. Another excellent inftitution is the Marine 
School, in which above a hundred and fifty boys, of all ranks, 
are educated for the fea fervice : the children of perfons in low 
circumftances are admitted gratis; others pay in proportion 


to the abilities of their parents: but the full expence is not 


above fourteen pounds per annum. When once admitted, no 
diftin@tion is made; they all wear the fame uniform, and ob- 
ferve the fame difcipline; they are obliged to fleep in ham- 
mocks, to eat in mefles, and to live, as nearly as pofhble, as if 
they were on board of a thip of war. The education, which 
they receive, is fo good, that people of fortune fometimes place 
their children in this {chool, i in order to prepare them for fer- 
yice as midfhipmen. Were a fufficient number of fuch femi- 
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naries inftituted and properly encouraged in England, we fhould 
not fee the character of officers difgraced, as it fometimes has 
been, by a total ignorance of every thing, except the mere mea 
chanical part of their profeffion. 

The citizens of Amfterdam, though chiefly employed in the 
purfuits of commerce, are not infenfible to the advantages of 
f{cience and literature, nor indifpofed to cultivate them. In 
the year 1777, a few individuals agreed to meet at ftated 
times, in order to purfue the ftudy of natural philofophy and 
literature, and to practife the arts of drawing and mufic. This 
affociation was foon increafed by the addition of new members ; 
the plan was, from time to time, enlarged, and at Jength ter- 
minated in an eftablifhment, which, if it be confidered as 
founded in the munificence of private perfons, and unconnect- 
ed with the patronage of government, is without an equal. 
The fociety, which, to exprefs the object that it was intended 
to attain, is diftinguifhed by the motto FELIX MERITIS, now 
confifts of above four hundred members ; who are diftributed 
into five departments, the feveral purfuits of which are natural 
philofophy, literature, the theory of commerce, drawing, and 
mufic. he members affemble in a Jarge and elegant build- 
ing belonginy to the fociety; each department has its weekly 
meetings in the winter feafon ; and, by that of mufic, a very 
elegant concert is given, to which every member of the fociety 
has the liberty of introducing a lady. There are two other 
literary focieties diftinguifhed by their feveral mottos, Doc- 
TRINA ET AMICITIA, and CONCORDIA ET LIBERTATE; 
which, though not equal to the former in fplendour of eftablifh- 
ment, nor in the number of members, are by no means inferior 
in point of literary merit. 

The hiftory of Amfterdam, if undertaken by a writer of 
judgment, might be made an interefting and ufeful work; it 
would greatly conduce to illuftrate the hiftory of the republic, 
and would difplay the radical vices of its conftitution ; which, 
by confifting of two parties, that muft frequently be influenced 


by oppofite views, contains within itfelf the feeds of difcord 


and faction, and has all the inconveniences, without the ad- 
vantazes, of a popular government. - 
" =. Sow. 





Art. IV. SAfratic Refearches. Vol. Il. 
[ Article continued from the Appendix to the 8ib Vol. of our New Series.] 


Havre already, in two preceding articles, noticed fuch 
communications as related to the general hiftory of Afia, 


we fhall now attend to thofe which are more partial and res 
ne 
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fined in their inquiries. Of thefe, the firft is © On the Defcent 


of the Afghans from the ‘Fews*.’ 

The Afghans call themfelves the pofterity of Melic Télit, or 
King Saul.— The defcent of the Afghans, according to their 
own tradition, is thus whimfically traced: 

‘ In a war which raged between the children of Z/rae/ and the 
Amalekites, tbe latter, being victorious, plundered the Fews, and 
obtained poffeffion of the ark of the covenant. Confi‘ering this 
the God of the Jews, they threw it into fire, which did not affect it. 
They afterwards attempted to cleave it with axes, but without fuc- 
cefs: every individual, who treated it with indignity, was punithed 
for his temerity. They then placed it in their temple, but all their 
idols bowed to it. At length they faftened it upon a cow, which 
they turned loofe in the wildernefs. 

« When the Prophet Samuet arofe, the children of Z/rae/ faid to 
him: ** we have been totally fubdued by the Amalekites, and have no 
king. Raife to usa king, that we may be enabled « contend for the 
glory of God.”” Samuet faid: ** in cafe you are led out to battle, are 
you determined to fight?”” They anfwered: ** what has befallen us, 
that we fhould not fight againft infidels? That nation has banifhed us 
from our country and children.” At this time the angel GaBrieL 
defcended, and, delivering a wand, faid: ‘* it is the command of 
Gop, that the perfon, whofe ftature fhall correfpond with this wand, 
fhall be king of Z/rael.’’ 

¢ Metric Ta’Lu’T was at that time a man of inferiour condition, 
and performed the humble employment of feeding the goats and 
cows of others. One day a cow under his charge was accidentally 
loft. Being difappointed in his fearches, he was greatly diftreffed, 
and applied to Samuet, faying, ‘‘ I have loft a cow, and do nog 
poffefs the means of fatisfying the owner. Pray for me, that I may 
be extricated from this difficulty.” SaMUEL, perceiving that he was 
a man of lofty ftature, afked his name. He anfwered Ta’Lu rT. 
SamueEt then faid: ‘* Meafure Ta Lut with the wand, which the 
angel GaBRiEL brought.” His ftature was equal toit. SAMUEL 
then faid: ‘* Gop has raifed Ta’Lu’r to be your king.” The 
children of J/rae/ anfwered: ‘* we are greater than our king. We 
are men of dignity, and He is of inferiour cond'tion. How fhall 
he be our king.”  Samue x informed them, they fhould know, that 
God had conftituted Ta’. u’r their king, by his reftoring the ark of 
the covenant. He accordingly reftored it, and they acknowledged 
him their fovereign. 

* After Ta’Lu’Tt obtained the kingdom, he feized part of the ter- 
ritories of JaLu’r, or GoLtiaH. who aflembled a large army, but 
was killed by Davin. ‘Ta’Lu’T afterwards died a martyr ina war 
againft the infidels; and God conftituted Davip king of the Fes. 

‘ Metic Ta’Lu’T had two fons, one called Berxia, and the 
other Inmia, who ferved Davin, and were beloved by him. He 





* Tranflated from a Perfian abridgement, compofed by Maulavi 
Kuairu’ppin’; communicated by the late Henry Vanfittart, Efq. 
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fent them to fight againft the infidels; and, by Gop’s.affiftance, 
they were victorious. 

The fon of Berxia was called Arcua‘n, and the fon of Ire 
MIA was named Usrec. Thofe youths diftinguifhed themielves in 
the reign of Davip, and were employed by Sotomon. AFGHAN 
was d: ftinguithed by his corporal ftrengch, which ftruck terror into 
Demons and Genii. Uspec was eminent for his learning. 

‘ Arcu An ufed frequently to make excurfions tothe mountains; 
where his progeny, after his death, eftablifhed themfelves, lived in 
a (tate of independence, built forts, and exterminated the infidels,” 


To this account we fhali fubjoin a remark of the late Henry 
Vanjittart, kig. He obferves, that 
‘ Avery particular account of the 4/ehdns has been written by 
the late Ha‘r1z Raumar Khan, achiet of the Robillas, from which 
the curious reader may derive mvch information. They are 
fufelmans, partly of the Sunni, and partly of the Shiah perfuafion. 
They are grea: boaflers of the antiquity of their origin, and repata- 
tion of their tribe, but other Mu/e/mans entirely reje& their claim, 
and confider them of modern, and even bafe, extraction. However, 
their charaéter may be coileAed from hiftory. ‘They have diftin- 
guithed themfeives by their courage, both fingly aud unitedly, as 
principals and auxiliaries. They have conquered for their own 
princes and for fore'gners, and have always been confidered the 
main ftrength of the army, in which they have ferved. As they. 
have been applauded for virtues, they have alfo been reproached for 
vices, having fometimes been guilty of treachery, and even acted the 
bafe part of affaffins,’ 


A fpectmen of their language (the Pujbto) is added ; and the 
following Lote is Inferted by the Prefident: 


This account of the Afebans may lead to a very interefting 
Pe Sata We learn from tspras, that the Ten Tribes, after a 
wandering journey, came to a country called Ar/areth; where, we 
may fuppole, they fettied: now the Afghans are faid by the belt. 
Perfian niitorians to be cefcended from the ews; they have tradi« 
tions among themfelves of fech a defcent; and it is even afferted, 
that their families are diftinzguifhed by the names of Jews tribes, 
although, fince their c: mverfion to the T/lam, they ttudioufly con- 
ceal their origin; the Pu/bto language, ot which [ have feen a dics 
tionary, hasa  manifen relemblance to the Chaldaick; and a confider- 
able ciftrict uoder their dominion is called Hazareb, or Huza@ret, 
which might eafily have been changed into the word ufed by Es- 
pras. I itrongly recommend an inquiry into the literature and 
hittory of the d/ghaas.’ 


Remarks on the Ifland of Hinzuan or ‘Fobanna. By the Pre- 
fident. , 

Hinzuan, or, as it is commonly called by us, Yohanna, has 
been governed for about two centuries by a colony of Arabs. 


Sir Witit1AM Jones, thinking the fubject interefting, has 
given 
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given a pleafing account of ¢ this African ifland, in which we 
hear the language and fee the manners of Arabia.’ 

It was in July 1783 that the Prefident vifited this Ifland in 
the Crocodile frigate, which anchored in a commodious road, 
Jat. 12° 10° 47” S. long. 44° 25°5” E. He reprefents the 
view from the road as furpafling in beauty the fcenes which he 
had witnefled in Wales or Swifferland. 

The Prefident’s defcription of an excurfion up the country to 
the town of Domoni, the refidence of the King of Hinzxan, is 
highly entertaining, but too Jong for an extract. 


A Defcription of Afam, by Mohammed Cazim ; tranflated from 
the Perfian, by HENRY VaANsiTTaRT, Ef{q. 

Of the inhabitants of 4/a@m, which country lies to the north- 
eaft of Bengal, the following account is here given: 

‘ The people of 4/am are a bafe and unprincipled nation, and 
have no fixed religion. They follow no rule but chat of their own 
inclinations, and make the approbation of their own vicious minds 
the teit of the propriety of their actions. ‘They do not adopt any 
mode of worfhip practifed either by Heathens or Mihammedans; nor 
do they concur with any of the known feéts which prevail amongtt 
mankind. Unlike the Pagans of Hindu//an, they do not rejeét vic- 
tuals which have been drefled by Mu/elmans; and they abftain from 
no filefh except human. They even eat animals that have died a 
natoral death; but, in confequence of not being ufed to the tafte of 
ghee, they have fuch an antipathy to this article, that if they dif- 
cover the leaft fmell of it in their victuals, they have no relith for 
them. It is not their cuftom to veil their women; for even the 
wives of the Raja do not conceal their faces from any perfon. The 
females perform work in the open air, with their countenances ex- 

ofed and heads uncovered, The men have often four or five wives 
each, and publicly buy, fell, and change them. ‘They fhave their 
heads, beards, and whifkers, and reproach and admonith every 
perfon who neglects this ceremony. ‘Their language has not the 
leaft affinity with that of Bengal*. Their ftrength and courage are 
apparenc in their looks; buc their ferocious manners, and brutal 
tempers, are alfo betrayed by their phyfiognomy. They are fuperior 
to moft nations in corporal force and hardy exertions. They are 
enterprizing, favage, fond of war, vindictive, treacherous, and de- 
ceitful. The virtues of compaffion, kindnefs, friendfhip, fincerity, 
truth, honour, good faith, fhame, and purity of morals, have been 
left out of their compofiiion. The feeds of tendernefs and humanity 
have not been fown in the field of their frames. As they are defti- 
tute of the mental garb of manly qualities, they are alfo deficient in 
the drefs of their bodies. ‘They we acloth round their heads, and 
another round their loins, and throw a fheet upon their fhoulder; 





‘ * This is an error: young Brahmens often come from A/am to 
Nadiya for inftruftion, and their vulgar dialect is underftood by 
the Bengal teachers.’ 
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but it is not cuflomary in that country to wear turbans, robes 
drawers, or fhoes. ‘There are no buildings of brick or flone, a 
with walls of earth, except the gates of the city of Ghergong, and 
fome of their idolatrous temples. The rich and poor conttruct their 
habitations of wood, bamboos, and ftraw. The Raja and his courtiers 
travel in ftately Jitters; but the opulent and refpectable perfons 
amongft his fubje&ts are carried in lower vehicles, called doolies. 
Afam produces neither horfes*, czmels, nor afles; but thofe cattle 
are fometimes brought thither from other countries. The bratal 
inhabitants, from a congenial impulfe, are fond of feeing and keep. 
ing afles; and buy and fell them at a high price; but they difcover 


' the greateft furprize at feeing a camel; and are {o afraid of a horfe, 


that if one trooper fhould attack a hundred armed A/amians, they 
would all throw down their arms and flee; or fhould they not be 
able to efcape, they would furrender themfelves prifoners. Yet, 
fhould one of that deteftable race encounter two men of another 
Nation on foot, he would defeat them.’ 


Such is the reprefentation of the manners of this people, 
which, coming evidently from an enemy, muft not implicitly 
be credited. ‘The following remark is added, apparently by 


the Prefident: 

‘ The preceding account of the 4/amiaxs, who are probably fu- 
perior in all refpects to the Moguls, exhibits a {pecimen of the black 
malignity and frantick intolerance, with which it was ufual, in the 
reign of AURANGZI'B, to treat all thofe, whom the crafty, cruel, 
and avarit'ous Emperor was pleafed to condemn as infidels and bar- 


barians.’ 


Of the Manners, Religion, and Laws of the Cici’s or Moun- 
taineers of Tipra. Communicated in Perfian by JouN RaAwLuins, 
Efq. 

From this account, it appears that the wild race of men who 
inhabit the mountainous diftri€ts to the eaft of Bengal, are 
equal in point of barbarity to other favage nations, We are 


told that, 

‘ In ancient times it was not a cuftom among them to cut off the 
heads of the women, whom they found in the habitations of their 
enemies; but it happened once, that a woman afked another, why 
fhe came fo late to her bufinefs of fowing grain: fhe anfwered, that 
her hufband was gone to battle, and that the neceflity of preparing 
food and other things for him had occafioned her delay. This 
anfwer was overheard by a man at enmity with her hofband; and 
he was filled with refentment againit her, confidering, that, as fhe 
had prepared food for her hufband for the purpofe of fending him to 
battle againft his tribe, fo in general, if women were not to remain 
at home, their hufbands could not be fupplied with provifion, and 
confequently could not make war with advantage. From that tume 





© ® As the author has afferted that two {pecies of horfes, called 
goont and tanyans, are produced in Dereng, we mouft fuppofe that this 
is a different country from 4/am,’ 


it 
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jt became aconftant practice, to cut off the heads of the enemy’s 
women; efpecially, if they happen to be pregnant, and therefore 
confined to their houfes; and this barbarity is carried fo far, that if 
a Cuci affail the houfe of an enemy, and kill a woman with child, fo 
that he may bring two heads, he acquires honour and celebrity in 
his tribe, as the deftroyer of two foes at once.’ 


An Account of the Kingdom of Népal, by Father Guifeppe, Pre- 
feet of the Roman Miffion. Communicated by Joun Suore, Efq. 


Father Gui/eppe has here prefented us with a curious account 
of the kingdom of Népdl, which lies to the north-eaft of Patna, 
at the diftance of ten or eleven days journey from that city. 
It is fituated on a plain, about 200 hundred miles in circum- 
ference, and furrounded by hills on all fides, fo that no perfon 
can either enter it or quit it without pafling the mountains. 
There are three principal cities in this plain, each of which 
was the capital of an independent kingdom: it will be imagined, 
from this circumftance, that the plain has often been deluged 
with blood ; and indeed we have a copious account of battles and 
flaughter. One curious inftance of cruelty we fhall felect as a 
fpecimen of their mode of waging war.—Prit’hwindrdyan, king 
of Gérc’ha, had twice been repulfed from the city of Cirtipur, 
when, colle&ing all his forces, he fent them againft it for the 
third time, under the command of his brother, Suréparatna. 


‘ The inhabitants of Cirtipur defended themfelves with their 
vfual bravery, and aftera fiege of feveral months, the three kings of 
Népal aflembled at Cat’hmandu to march a body of troops to the 
relief of Cirtipur: one day in the afternoon they attacked fome of 
the Zanas of the Gére’hians, but did not fucceed in forcing them, 
becaufe the king of Gére’ha’s party had been reinforced by many of 
the nobility, who toruin Gainprejas were willing to facrifice 
their own lives. The inhabitants of Cirtipur having already fuf- 
tained fix or feven months fiege, a moble of Le/it Pattan called Da- 
NUVANTA fled to the Gérc’ha party, and treacheroufly introduced 
their army into the town: the inhabitants might ftill have defended 
themfelves, having many other fortreffes in the upper parts of the 
tewn to retreat to; but the people at Gérc’ha haviog publifhed a 
general amnefty, the inhabitants, greatly exhaufted by the fatigues 
of a long fiege, furrendered themfelves prifoners upon the faith of 
that promife, In the mean time the men of Gére’ha feized all the 
gates and fortrefles within the town; but two days afterwards 
PRIT’HWINA RA YAN, who was at Navwacuta (a long day’s journey 
diftant) ifflued an order to SuRU’PARATNA his brother to put to 
death fome of the principal inhabitants of the town, and to cut off 
the nofes and lips of every one, even the infants, who were not 
found in the arms of their mothers; ordering at the fame time all 
the nofes and lips, which had been cut off, to be preferved, that 
he might afcertain how many fouls there were, and to change the 
name of the town into Nafatapur, which fignifies the town of =. 
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nofes: the order was carried into execution with every mark of horror 
and cruelty, none efcaping, bur thofe who could play on wind in- 
firuments; although father MicuazL ANGELO, who, without 
knowing that fuch an inhuman fcene was then exhibited, had gone 
to the houfe of Suru’PaRaTNA, interceded much in favour of the 
poor inhabitants: many of them put an end to their lives in defpair; 
others came in great bodies to us in fearch of medicines, and it was 
moft fhocking to fee fo many living people with their teeth and nofes 
refembling the fkulls of the deceafed.’ 


This king of Gorc’ha afterward fubdued the whole kingdom 
of Népal. : 
A foort Defcription of Carnicobar, by Mr.G.Uamitrton. 


Communicated by Mr. ZoFFany. 
Carnicobar is the northernmoft ifland of that clufter in the 


Bay of Bengal, which goes by the name of the Nicodars. 


* It is low, of a round figure, about forty miles in circumference, 
and appears ata diftance as if entirely covered with trees: however, 
there are feveral well-cleared and delightful fpots upon it. ‘The 
foil is a black kind of clay, and marfhy. It produces in great 
abundance, and with little care, moit of the tropical fruits, fuch as 
pine-apples, plantains, papayas, cocoa-nuts, and areca-nuts; alfo 
excellent yams, and a root called cachu. The only four- footed 
animals upon the ifland are hogs, dogs, large rats, and an animal 
of the lizard kind, but large, called by the natives tolomgui; thele 
frequently carry off fowls and chickens. ‘The only kind of poultry 
are hens, and thofe not in great plenty, ‘There are abundance of 
{nakes of many different kinds, and the inhabitants frequently die 
of their bites. ‘The timber upon the ifland is of many forts, in great 
plenty, and fome of it remarkably large, affording excellent mate- 
tials for building or repairing fhips. 

¢ The natives are Jow in thatare but very well made, and fur- 
prizingly aclive and ftrong; they are copper-coloured, and their 
features have a caft of the Ma/ay; quite the reverfe of elegant. ‘The 
women in particular are extremely ugly. ‘The men cut their hair 
fhort, and the women have their heads fhaved quite bare, and wear 
no covering but a fhort petticoat, made of a fort of rufh or dry grafs, 
which reaches half way down the thigh. This grafs is not inter- 
woven, but hangs round the perion fomething like the thatching of 
a hovfe. Such of them as have received prefents of cloth- petticoats 
from the thips, commonly tie them round immediately under the 
arms. The men wear nothing but a narrow itrip of cloth about 
the middle.’ 

‘ The ears of both fexes are pierced when young, and by fqueez- 
ing into the holes Jarge plugs of wood, or hanging heavy weights 
of fhells, they contrive to render them wide, and difagreeable to 
look at. They are naturally difpofed to be good humoured and 
gay, and are very fond of fitting at table with Europeans, where they 
eat every thing that is fet before them; and they eat moft enormouf- 
ly. ‘They do not care much for wine, but will drink bumpers of 


arak, as long as they can fee. A great part of their time is fpent 
in 
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in feafting and dancing. Whena feattis held at any village, every. 
one, that chufes, goes uninvited, for they are utter ftrangers to ce- 
remony. At thofe fealts they eat immenfe quantities of pork, 
which is their favourite food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, be- 
ing f2d upon the cocoa-nut kernel and feawater; indeed all their 
domeftic animals, fowls, dogs, &c. are fed upon the fame. They 
have likewife pleaty of {mall fea fith which they trike very dexter- 
oufly with lances, wading into the fea about knee deep. They are 
fure of killing: we avery fmall fifh at ten or twelve yards’ diftance. 
They eat th e pork almoft raw, giving it only a halty grill over a 
quick fire. They roa(t a fowl, by running a piece of wood through 
it, by way of fpit, and holding it over a brifk fire, until the 
feathers are burnt of, when it is ready for eating, in their tafte. 
They never drink water; only cocoanut milk and a liquor called 
foxra, which oozes from the cocoanut tree after cutting off the 
young fprouts or flowers. ‘This they fuffer to ferment before it is 
ufed, and then it is intoxicating, to which quality they add much 
by their method of drinking it, by fucking it flowly through a 
fmall ftraw. After eating, the young men and women, who are 
fancifully dreft with leaves, go to dancing, and the old people fur- 
round them fmoaking sobacco and drinking /oura. ‘The dancers, 
while performing, fing fome of their tunes, which are far from 
wanting harmony, and to which they keep exa&t time. Of matical 
inftruments they have only one kind, and thatthe fimpleft. Itisa 
hollow bamboo about 2} feet long and three inches in diameter, 
along the outfide of which there is ftretched from end to end a fingle 
tring made of the threads of a fplit cane, and the place under the 
firing is hollowed a little to prevent it from touching. This in- 
trument is played upon in the fame manner asa guitar. It is capa- 
ble of producing but few notes; the performer however makes it 
{peak harmonioufly, and generally accompanies it with the voice. 

‘ What they know of phyfick is fmall and fimple. I had once oc. 
cafion to fee an operation in furgery performed on the toe of a 
young girl, who had been ftung by a {corpion or centipes. The 
wound was attended with a confiderable {welling, and the little 
patient feemed in great pain. One of the natives produced the un- 
der jaw of a {mall fifh, which was long, and planted with two rows 
of teeth as fharp as needles: taking this in one hand, and a 
{mall flick by way of hammer in the other, he ftruck the teeth three 
or four times into the (welling, and made it bleed freely: the toe 
was then bound up with certain leaves, and next day the child was 
tanning about perfectly well. 

‘ Their houfes are generally built upon the beach in villages of fif- 
teen or twenty houfes each; and each houfe contains a family of 
twenty perfons and upwards. Thefe habitations are raifed upon 
wooden pillars about ten feet from the ground ; they are round, and, 
having no windows, look like hee-hives, covered with thatch. The 
entry is through a trap door below, where the family mount by a 
ladder, which is drawn up at night. This manner of building is 
intended to fecure the houfes from being infefted with fnakes, on 


rats, and for that purpofe the pillars are bound round wich a fmooth 
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kind of leaf, which prevents animals from being able to mount: 
befides which, each pillar has a broad round flat piece of wood near 
the top of it, the projecting of which effectually prevents the for- 
ther progrefs of {uch vermin as may have paffed the leaf. The 
flooring is made with thin ftrips of bamboos laid at fuch diftances 
from one another, as to leave free admiflion for light and air, and 
the infide is neatly finifhed and decorated with fifhing lances, nets, 
&c. 

« The art of making cloth of any kind is quite unknown to the 
inhabitants of this ifland; what they have is got from the fhips that 
come totrade in cocoanuts. In exchange for their nuts (which are 
reckoned the fineft in this part of Jndia) they will accept of but few 
articles; what they chiefly wifh for is cloth of dffferent colours, 
hatchets and hanger blades, which they ufe in cutting down the 
nuts. Tobacco and arak they are very fond of, but expeé thefe in 
prefents. They have no money of their own, nor will they allow 
any value to the coin of other countries, further than as they hap- 
pen to fancy them for ornaments; the young women fometimes 
hanging firings of dollars about their necks, However they are 
good judges of gold andfilver, and itis no eafy matter to impofe 
bafer metals upon them, as fuch. 

« They purchafe a much Jarger quantity of cloth, than is con- 
famed upon their ownifland. This is intended for the Choury market. 
Choury is a {mall ifland to the fouthward of theirs, to which a large 
fleet of their boats fails every year about the month of November, 10 
exchange cloth for Canoes; for they cannot make thefe themfelves. 
This voyage they perform by the help of the fun and ftars, for they 
know nothing of the compafts. 

* In their difpofition there are two remarkable qualities. One is 
their entire negleé&t of compliment and ceremony, and the other, 
their averfion to difhonefty. A Carnicobarian travelling to a diftant 
village upon bufinefs or amufement, paffes through many towns in 
his way without perhaps {peaking to any one: if he is hungry or 
tired he goes up into the neareft houfe, and helps himfelf to what 
he wants, and fits till he is refted, without taking the fmalleft notice 
of any of the family, unlefs he has bufinefs or news to communi- 
cate. Theft or robbery is fo very rare amongft them, that a man 
going out of his houfe, never takes away his ladder, or fhuts his 
door, but leaves it open for any body to enter that pleafes, without 
the leaft apprehenfion of having any thing ftolen from him.’ 

The inhabitants of Carnicobar, from their frequent inter- 
courfe with ftrangers, have in general acquired a barbarous kind 
of Portuguefe language. A fpecimen of their native language, 
which is quite different, is added. 

We fhall conclude this article with a few farther particulars 
concerning this people : 

« They have no notion of a God, but they believe firmly in the 
devil, and worfhip bim from fear. In every village there is a high 
pole erected with long ftrings of ground-rattans hanging from it, 


which, it is faid, has the virtue to keep him at a diftance. = 
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they fee any figns of an approaching ftorm, they imagine that the 
devil intends them a vifit, upon which many fuperititious ceremo- 
nies are performed. ‘The people of every village march round 
their own boundaries, and fix up at different diftances {mall fticks 
fplit at the top, into which fplit they put a piece of cocoanut, a 
wifp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant: whether this is 
meant as a peace offering to the devil, or a fcarecrow to frightem 
him away, does not appear. 

« When a man dies, all his live ftock, cloth, hatchets, fithing 
lances, and in fhort every moveable thing he poffeffed is buried with 
him, and his death is mourned by the whole village. In one view 
this is an excellent cuftom, feeing it prevents all difputes about the 
property of the deceafed amongét his relations. His wife muft con- 
form to cuftom by having a joint cut off from one of her fingers; 
and, if fhe refufes this, fhe muft fubmit to have a deep notch cut 
in one of the pillars of her houfe.’ —-— 

‘ There feems to fubfift among them a perfect equality. A few 
perfons, from their age, have a little more refpect paid to them; 
butthere is no appearance of authority one over another. Their 
fociety feems bound rather by mutual obligations continually con- 
ferred and received; the fimpleft and beft of all ties. 

- The inhabitants of the Andamans are faid to be Cannibals. The 
people of Carzicobar have a tradition among them, that feveral 
canoes came from Andaman many years go, and that the crews were 
all armed, and committed great depredations, and killed feveral of 
the Nicobarians. It appears at firft remarkable, that there thould 
be fuch a wide difference between the manners of the inhabitants of 
iflands fo near toone another; the 4zdamaas being favage Cannibals, 
and the others, the moft harmlefs inoffenfive people poffible. But 
it is accounted for by the following hiitorical anecdote, which, I 
have been affured, is matter of fa&. Shortly after the Portuguese 
had difcovered the paflage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, 
one of their fhips, on board of which were anumber of Mozambique 
negroes, was loft on the dnzdaman illands, which were till then un- 
inhabited. ‘The blacks remained in the ifland and fettled it; the 
Europeans made a {mall fhallop in which they failed to Pegu. On 
the other hand, the Nicobar iflands were peopled from the oppofite 
main, and the coalt of Pegu; in proof of which, the Nicobar and Pegs 
languages are faid, by thofe acquainted with the latter, to have 
much refemblance.’ 

We have now concluded the hiftorical part of this volume of 
Afiatic Refearches: we fhall next proceed to the confideration 
of thofe papers which treat on the literature, f{ciences, and an- 
tiquities, of Afia. 


[ To be continued, } O> 
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Art. V. Berichten Van Napels en Sicilie, Sc. i.e. Memoirs relative 
to Naples and Sicily, collected during a Journey in the Years 1785 
and 1746. By F. Muxrer. Proteflor of Divinity at Copen- 
hager. Tranflated from the German. Vol.I1l. 8vo. pp. 266, 
Haarlem. 1792. 


TH firft volume of Profeflor MunTER’s Memoirs, of which 

our report appeared in a former Appendix *, gave us an 
advantageous idea of his abilities and tafte, which is not leflened 
by the perufal of the continuation now before us. We have 
not, however, met with fo much entertainment as we expected 
from it; as the author has devoted his attention chiefly to the 
remains of antiquity that abound in Sicily, in which he difplays 
much learning, and propofes many ingenious conjeétures :— 
but moft of thefe things have been fo frequently defcribed, that 
what relates to them has no longer novelty to render it intereft- 
ing, and, in many inftances, the ruins mentioned have fuffered fo 
much from time and accidents, that the uncertainty of any 
conclufion, which can be deduced from them, diminifhes its 
importance, amd prevents its compenfating for the drynefs 
of the difcuffion that leads to it. 

The moftt interefling part of this volume is that which ex- 
hibits a view of the prefent ftate of Sicily, with refpe& to po-~ 
litics and government. Were the Sicilians a cultivated people, 
among whom thofe arts were encouraged which not only pro- 
mote the wealth and comfort of a nation, but alfo exercife the 
nobler faculties and extend the views of mankind, the circum- 
ftances of their government are fuch, that it might gradually 
be improved into a free conftitution: but to this, the ignorance, 
fuperftition, and poverty, of the people feem to be invincible 
obftacles. ‘Ihe monarchical power in Sicily is far from being 
abfolute ; and the parliament claims a fhare of public authority 
independently of the will of the king, deduced from a compact 
made between Roger and the Norman Barons after the ex- 
pulfion of the Saracens. ‘This claim is denied by the king, 
who wifhes the nobles to confider their privileges as derived 
folely from his favour. Hence the government is in a fituation 
which greatly refembles that of our own, and the other king- 
doms of Europe, in the feudal times; there are continual jea- . 
loufies and oppofitions between the king and the barons, of 
which an enlightened people might eafily take advantage, and 
obtain that fhare in the conftitution which might fecure them 
from future oppreffion. In thefe difputes, the king has the ad- 
vantage at leait of power, if not of right; and feveral works, 
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in which the claims of the Sicilian barons have been afferted, 
were pablicly burned a few years ago. 

‘The viceroy is appointed only for three years; though, at 
the end of this term, it fometimes happens that his commiifion 
is renewed. He lives in great ftate, and, as the reprefentative 
of the king, his power is very confiderable. |.e prefides in all 
the courts and departments of government, and is commander- 
in-chief of all the forces; he cal!s or diffolves the parliament, 
when he pieafes; and by him all orders, laws, and fentences, 
muft be figned:—but his office is far from being defirable, as 
it generally renders him the object, either of the jealoufy of 
the court of Naples, or of the hatred of the Sicilians, 

The parliament confifts of the nobles, the bifhops, and ab- 
bots, and the reprefentatives of forty-three cities, which are 
immediately fubject to the ‘crown. ‘Thofe cities which are 
fubject to any of the nobles, fend no members to the parlia- 
ment; in thefe the king has not much authority, and derives 
little advantage from them. According to the laws, the pare 
liament ought to be aflembled at the end of every three years: 
but the government pays little attention to this rule. ‘The 
common people are in general very much attached to the 
nobles, and are inclined to take their part in all their differ- 
ences with the court: but the magiftrates and principal in- 
habitants of the cities, which belong to thefe feudal lords, with 
to get rid of their authority, and imagine that they fhould be 
lefs opprefled, if immedidtely fubject to the king: thefe in- 
clinations are not difagreeable to the court, and are encouraged 
by moft of the lawyers, who are of great fervice to govern- 
ment in contefting the privileges of the nobles. Many of thefe 
privileges are now abridged; and the power of the barons, with 
refpeét to the adminiftration of juftice in their domains, was 
very properly limited by the viceroy Caracciolt, in the year 1785. 
The government of this nobleman was very beneficial to Sicily, 
as he, in a great meafure, cleared the ifland of the banditti that 
ufed to infeft it, and made feveral excellent regulations for the 
eftablifhment of focial order and perfonal fecurity. He deferves 
the thanks of every well-wifher to mankind, for having abolifh- 
ed the court of inguifition, which had been eftablifhed in this 
country by Ferdinand the Catholic, and made dependent on 
the authority of the Grand Inquifitor of Spain its laft auto 
da fe was held in the year 1724, when two perions were burn- 
ed. At length Charles ill. rendered it independent of the 
Spanith inquifitor, and abridged its power, by forbidding it to 
make ufe of the torture, and to infli@ public puntfhments. 
The Marchege Squillace, and his fucceflor the Adarchefe Tanucct, 
were both enemies to the hierarchy ; and, during their vice- 
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royalties, took care to appoint fenfible and liberal men to the 
office of inquifitor: the laft ef whom was Ventimiglia, a man 
of a moft humane and amiable character, who heartily wifhed 
for the abolition of this diabolical court, and readily contributed 
toward it. While he held the office of inquifitor, he always 
endeavoured to procure the acquittal of the aecufed; and, when 
he could fucceed no other way, would pretend fome informality 
in the trial. The total annihilation of this inftrument of the 
worft of tyranny was referved for Caraccioli. A prieft bein 

accufed to the inquifition, was dragged out of his houfe and 
thrown into the dungeon. He was condemned: but, on ac- 
count of informality, and a violation of juftice in the trial, he 
appealed to the viceroy, who appointed a committee of jurifts 
to examine the procefs. ‘lhe inquifitor refufed to acknowlege 
the authority of this commiffion; pretending that, to expofe 
the fecrets of the holy office, and to fubmit its decifions to the 
examination of lay judges, would be fo inconfiftent with his 
duty, that he would fee the inquifition abolifhed rather than 
confent to it. Caraccioli took him at his word, and procured a 
royal mandate, by which the holy office was at once annihila- 
ted. He aflembled al] the nobility, judges, and bifhops, on the 
27th of March 1782, in the palace of the inquifition, and com- 
manded the king’s order to be read; after which he took pof- 
feffion of the archives, and caufed all the prifons to be fet open: 
in thefe were at that time only two prifoners, who had been 
condemned to perpetual confinement for witchcraft. The 
papers relating to the Anances were preferved: but all the reft 
were publicly burned. The pofleffions of the holy office were 
afligned to the ufe of churches and charitable inftitutions: but 
the officers then belonging to it retained their falaries during 
their lives. ‘The palace ittelf is converted into a cuftom-houfe, 
and the place where heretics were formerly roafted alive for the 
honour of the Catholic faith, is now changed into a public 
garden. ‘Ihe cognizance of offences againft orthodoxy is 
committed to the bifhops: but they cannot cite any one to ap- 
pear before them without permiffion from the viceroy; nei- 
ther can they confine any perfon to a folitary prifon, nor deny 
him the privilege of writing to his friends, and converfing 
freely with his advocate. Our ingenious author dwells on the 


-circumftances of this event with that complacency, which the 


fall of fuch an oppreffive eftablifhment cannot fail to infpire in 
every benevolent heart, and concludes his account with a fer- 
vent wifh, in which we moft cordially join, for the total abo- 
lition of the holy inguifition in every part of the world. 

The third volume, we are told, will fpeedily be publifhed ; 


ig which we are promifed a view of the {tate of literature and 
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fcience ;—of this we fhall give an account as foon as it appears. 
The fubjcct, at leatt, affords a profpect of greater entertainment 
than can be derived from that which takes up the chief part of 


the book before us. + 
Pow 





Art. VI. Jo. Auc. Ernesti Opufculorum Oratoriorum Novum 
Volumen. ‘The laft Volume of the Orations of Jo. Auc. Exnes- 
Tus. 8vo. pp. 270. Leipfic. 1791. 


6 characier of ERNESTUS, as a man of erudition, and 
as a divine, is well known in the learned world. This 
pofthumous volume of his works contains panegyrical orations, 
which, in the German univerfities, it is cuftomary for a pro- 
feflor to pronounce on the death of perfons who had been con- 
nected with thefe literary eftablifhments. They are written 
with great eafe and elegance, are introduced with a fhort dif- 
cuffion of fome moral] or philofophical fubject, fuggelted by the 
character or profeffion of the perfon to whofe memory they are 
confecrated, and terminate with an account of the principal cir- 
cumftances of Lis life. As moft of thofe who are here celebrated 
were literary men, whofe labours, however juftly valued by their 
countrymen, are but little known beyond the limits of their 
native land, it cannot be fuppofed that this work fhould furnith 
any particulars which the generality of our readers would think 
interefting : but, as fenfible and judicious moral eflays, abound- 
ing with excellent obfervations, and delivered in eafy yet claf- 
fical Latin, we may venture to recommend them to the peru- 
fal of the learned. De 
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Art. VII. Ocuvres de Jerome Petion, &c. The Works of 
Jerome Petion, Member of the Conftituent Affembly, of the 
Nationa! Convention, and Mayor of Paris. 8vo. 3 vols. pp. 
about 400 in each. Paris. The firlt Year of the Republic. 
London, imported by De Boffe. Price 13s. 6d. fewed. 


TH name and the merits of M. PETION are fo well known, 

that it may be proper in this article to confine ourfelves 
chiefly to an account of his works. He is one of thofe 
French writers who did not wait for a change in the govern- 
ment, to defend reafon againft prejudice, and the intereft of 
the many againft that of the few. Happy! had he known 
the juft limits of the tribunitial office which he voluntarily un- 
dertook; and, in fupporting the caufe of the people, had he 
taught them to reconcile the dangerous claims of majorities 
with the indifpenfable virtues of moderation and juftice ! 
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The pieces in this colle@ion are arranged in the order in 
which they were written and publifhed. The firft is a dif- 
courfe on the means of preventing infanticide. ‘ Let afylums 
(fays the author, at the conclufion of this benevolent and elo- 
quent eflay, ) be eftablifhed for receiving the unhappy victims of 
Jove; let them be treated kindly, and fheltered from re- 
proach ; let them not be obliged to declare their name, their 
families, or their rank, &c. fuch are the only means by which 
(and not by cruel laws,) crimes may be prevented which make 
nature fhudder.’ 

The fecond difcourfe is of far greater extent, containing a 
review of the civil law of France, and the means of bringing 
back the adminiftration of juftice toa fimple and uniform or- 
der, It was firft printed in 1782; and the diftribution of it 
was prohibited, under fevere penalties. M. De Miro/ménil, 
then Garde des Sceaux, was at great pains to difcover the au- 
thor ; and no wonder! fince M. PeTion’s fentiments re- 
{fpecting the nobility, the clergy, feudality, the flownefs, ex- 
penfivenets, and injuftice of judicial proceedings, &c. &c. 
perfectly accord with the opinions which have fince prevailed in 
France. 

An eflay on marriage, and on the means of encouraging that 
inftitution in France, clofes the firft volume. ‘This piece alfo, 
though originally printed before the revolution, inculcates the 
fame doétrines which that event has now rendered prevalent ; 
particularly concerning divorce, and the marriage of the clergy. 
The effay is well worthy of perufal : it is inftruétive and enter- 
taining; and it abounds more in natural eloquence than 
molt of the other pieces of this collection, or indeed than 
moft recent productions of the French prefs. Were a man 
undecided whether he fhould adopt a ftate of celibacy or of 
matrimony, there are few works better calculated, than the 
difquifition before us, to make him prefer the better and more 
honourable choice. 

When the States Genera] became the objets of converfa- 
tion in France, M. Perron devoted every moment of his 
time to the purpofes of informing the public mind, and of en- 
couraging the patriotifm of his countrymen. He drew up 
the petition addrefled to the notables for granting a double re- 

refentation to thofe who were then called the third eftate. He 
publithed Advice to the Inhabitants of Counties, with a view to 
prevent their chufing the feigneurs, or nobles, for their re- 
prefentatives; and he had the principal fhare in drawing up the 
cahiers, or inftructions, of the bailliage of Chartres. 

In the opinion of his friends, and of the friends of popular 


government, M, Petion’s capital performance is doubtlets his 
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Advice to the French Nation, contained in the fecond volume 
of this collection, and which appeared but a fhort time before the 
aflembling of the States General. This is an elaborate and 
perfuafive work ; and whoever reads it with attention will 
be inclined to think that there exifted in France, (as Lord Cla- 
rendon fays there were in England at a fimilar crifis,) men 
who, from the beginning of the viciffituces of public affairs, 
had determined the dethronement and deltruction of the 
king, and the eftablifhment of a commonwealth. In_ this 
production, M. Perion explains what the government of 
France actually was; and what, for the happinefs of the 
people, it ought tobe. Underthe latter head, he demonftrates 
the neceffity of feparating the legiflative and executive powers ; 
but maintains, with equal eloquence and addrels, the advan- 
tage of lodging the executive power in acouncil, rather than 
in one man. He treats of the organization of the legiflative 
body, and of the means of preventing its corruption, of the 
liberty of the prefs, of the judiciary and adminiftrative 
powers, and of the univerfal principle (principe univer/el) 
which ought to ferve as a guide in the reformation of laws. 
This univerfal principle is equality; not, however, that equali- 
ty which would lead to agrarian laws, and the levelling of 
pofleffions, but the falutary isovouia of the Greeks ; in favour 
of which we have the honeft teftimony of Herodotus, nearly 
five centuries before Chrift, that it was a thing moft excellent; 
fince thofe who once obtained it, how inferior foever the 
might formerly have been, foon eclipfed the glory of all their 
neighbours. 

Amid the accents of exultation and joy, which the profpec& 
of fuccefs infpired, M. PeETion cannot entirely conceal the 
melancholy prefages of his anxious mind. He forefaw the 
evils that might poffibly fall on his country, the caufe from 
which they would proceed, and the inftruments by which they 
would be produced : 

‘ | know (fayshe) but one obftacle to our expected happinefs— 
difunion.—Let harmony reign among you, and France is faved, 
Whar wretch will be fo daring and jo criminal as to diflurb thar 
harmony, which involves the moft precious interetts of his country ? 
Is he to be found among you, Men of the privileged orders! and 
can you, forthe fake of vain honours and unjuft immunities, fcat- 
terthe feeds of difcord? On this occafion, I ought only to ad- 
drefs myfeif to your juftice, and tell you, that the public good 
fpeaks, and that felfifhnefs ought to be filent. By what right do 
you think yourfelves fuperior to other citizens? ‘They are men, 
yourequals, your brethren! Public opinion created chimerical 
difttinGtions; the fame opinion, more enlightened, can deftroy 


them. The glory of our age demands this deftruCtion at our 
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hands. Men already approach more nearly to each other; the 
inequalities of rank are effentially effaced ; a rivalry is eftablithed 
between perfonal merit and hereditary greatnefs. Men of letters 
and of talents are received by thofe who are in the higheft fitwa- 
tions in the ftate, with that refpectful attention which is due from 
man to man. How many perfons of obfewre birth, but of elevated 
characters, difdain to frequent the fociety of princes and minifters, 
unlefs on a footing of the moft perfect equality. Does not the 
proud plebeian de({pife the mob of little ignorant nobles, who idly 

amper themfelves with the old parchments of their ancetlors !— 

low js it poffible that you can pride yourfelves on your birth? You 
know that this is 2 matter of chance ;—and can you then be jealous 
of the vain prerogatives attached to it? I have demonftrated to 
you that they were unjuft, that they were odious, that they were 
even prejudicial to yourfelves. Shall it then come to pafs thar, 
in order to preferve them, you will refufe to accede to the alliance 
of the community, to adopt falutary laws, to contribute to the 
welfare of many millions of men, and of generations yet unborn ? 
Shall an impulfe of pride be the dettruétion of our country? Each 
of you can remain but for a moment in this tranfitory ftate; foon 
fhall he crumble into nothingnefs, and be diffipated in duft ;—and 
for a fleeting moment’s pofleflion of the cold and barren enjoyments 
of vanity, he will ratify the mifery of a lineage innumerable that 
will furvive him! No—it is impoffible that you fhould be guilty 
of fuch a national crime. 

‘1 will now, however, confider your interef. There are doubtlefs, 
in fociety, men more oppreff-d and more unhappy than you :—but 
are you free? Doyou enjoy the advantages to which you are entitled, 
and which you might obtain? Certainly, no! Whoamong you is 
placed beyond the reach of the mafter’s hand, who holds you in 
abfolute dependance ; who, with a fingle word, can make you 
tremble ; who can degrade you by one word, and can deprive 
you of your liberty and life!’ — | 

« Yourejoice in the misfortunes and difgrace which overwhelm 
your equals: you triumphantly mount on the ruins of their for- 
tunes; butthe fame dangers threaten you, and you will fall in your 
turn. A thouofand examples teach you this terrible truth. You 
croud around the idol from whom you expect emoluments and ho- 
nours ; you are continually at war with each other for the gratifi- 
cation of your inglorious ambition :—you never enjoy a moment’s 
peace and real happinefs: a reverfe of fortune overturns all your 
projects: you are the prey of a thoufand ftinging reflections ; and 
your days pafs in all the bitternefs of repentance. 

‘ Would you not be a thoufand times more happy in the enjoy- 
ment of a tranquil and more durable mode of life, which no 
power can deftroy, but which is founded on a folid bafis and im- 
mutable laws? At leaft let it not be a confulation to you to reflect 
thatthere are others more unfortunate chan yourfelves, and that 
ou are rich and happy with their fpoils. So favage a fatisfaction 
could find a place only in hardened and corrupted minds. 


‘What! 
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* What! your happinefs depends on the glance of a mafter: 
by humbling yourfelves, you obtain it: by intrigue you gain fa- 
vour, by intrigue you lofe it; and is not this a flavery which de- 
bafes you? If you domineer over your inferiors, there are ftill 
thofe who domineer over you, cruel, arrogant, and unjult. All 


but one man, if they command, are alfo commanded ; if they op-. 


prefs, are alfo oppreffed.’ 


The remainder of the fecond volume is occupied by a dif- 
courfe refpecting National Conventions,—on the liberty of the 
prefs,—and obfervations on a new mode of ballot. 

The third volume confifts of a felection of M. Petton’s. 
able fpeeches to the Convention—On the flave trade, the 
troubles of St. Domingo, the affairs of Avignon, the right of 
making war and peace, on teftaments, &c. &c. His opinions 
on thefe fubjects are pretty generally known by means of the 


French newfpapers, and other publications re’ative to the times. Gil 
t 


—_ 





Art, VIII. La République Univerfelle, &c. i.e. The Univerfal 
Republic, or an Addrefs to Tyrant-Killers, by ANACHARSIS 
Croors, the Orator of Mankind. &vo. pp. 189. Paris. The 
fourth Year of the Redemption. London, De Boffe. 2s. 6d. fewed. 


TH indecency of this title-page is not unfuitable to the 

works of this new Anacharfis, who difgraces the charac- 
ter of the Scythian ; and whofe harangues may be confidered 
as an abftraét of thofe fentiments and principles, which, un- 
der circumftances the moft favourable that the world had ever 
beheld, have contributed to ruin the affairs of France. The 
prefent Anacharfis is a declared atheift ; and he maintains, 
with the moft brazen-faced abfurdity, thatatheifm (a negative 
idea!) is the only folid pillar on which his univerfal republic 


can reft. He is alfo an avowed enemy to all bodies-puolitic,’ 


which he ftigmatizes under the name of ruinous corporations, 
and on the deftruction of which he hopes to eftablifh his univer- 
fal republic of individuals, that is to fubfift happily, without 
the old-fafhioned affiftance of religion and government. 
France is to be the head of this univerfal confederacy ;—~Paris 
is to give the ton to France; the Jacobins to Paris; and 
Anacharfis to the Jacobins. * All the tyrants of the earth 
are to be annihilated as by a ftroke of lightning; republican- 
ifm makes rapid ftrides in England*; delivered trom their 
houfe of peers, the Englifh will caft their eyes toward 
France, which, by its geographical pofition, attraéts Bra- 


* How little does this wild fchemer know of the ftate of repub- 
licanifm in England ! 
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bant, Holland, &c. This profpect is dreadful to a tyrant, 
but ravifhingly delightful to freemen ; England wil] calculate 
her interefts, adopt the divifion of departments, and fend a de. 
putation to the National Aflembly fitting at Paris.’ : 

Such are the ravings ofa man, who, with a few impieties, 
ftolen from Spinoza and Hobbes, feafoned with the meretri- 
cious ftimulants of Voltaireand Mandeville, expeéts to over. 
turn the whole fvftem of civil fociety ! 

The worft enemies of a free country are thofe who would 
undermine its liberties; and the worlt enemies to liberty are 
thofe who would confound it with licentioufnefs. 

In this colleGion, are feveral fmaller pieces, all re-echoing 
the principle of the Republique Univerfelle, anda long letter to 
M. De Pauw, a Germancanon, author of Philofophical Re- 
fearches concerning the Egyptians, Americans, &c. Awa- 
cHarsis CLooTs is the nephew, the correfpondent, and pof- 
fibly the pupil, of this celebrated German writer. Gil 

uc. 





Art. IX. - Recherches fur les Caufes, Ge. i.e. An Inquiry into 
the Caufes which have hindered the French from acquiring 
Liberty, and into the Means by which they may fill obtain ir. 
By M. Mounier. 8vo. 2 Vols. Geneva. 1792. London, 
De Boffe. 7s. 6d. fewed. 


Mounier is a name well known in the early annals of the 
French revolution; and the prefent work is calculated to 
do its author credit as a writer of good fenfe and moderation. His 
chief bias, (with which, furely, no Englifhman can find fault, ) 
is a {trong predilection for the Brith conftitution; which he 
feems to with to have been univerlally adopted by France; 
without perhaps fufficiently. reflecting, that the circumftances 
of two great countries were never fu exactly fimilar, that the 
political arrangements of the one would be entirely convenient 
for the other. 

In the introductory chapters of this work, the author de- 
fcribes, with much precifion, the remote as well as the proxi- 
mate caufes of the revolution in France ; and though he appears 
friendly to M. Necker, he acknowleges that when that minifter, 
in 1781, announced to the king and the nation a furplus of 
ten millions, there was actually a deficiency inthe revenue. The 
fubfequent expences of the American war augmented that de- 
ficiency, and readered the nation bankrupt. Under thefe circum- 
ftances, all ranks of men looked with anxious expectation to the 
States General ; which were no fooner afiembled, than moit im- 
portant changes took placein the French conititution. It wasre- 


ceived as a principle, that no taxes could be impofed, and no > 
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laws enacted, without the confent of the States; that their af- 
femblies ought to return at ftated times, independently of the 
king’s fummons ; and that his majefty’s minifters ought to be 
refponfible to the ftates for their behaviour in office. M, 
Mounier obferves, that, 

‘ When the States-general have acquired fuch formidable powers, 
only one expedient can fecure the throne: their conititution itfelf 
muft always enfure to the king a certain degree of influence over 
their refolutions. The ixteref of a partof the members muft induce 
them to maintain the lawful prerogatives of the fovereign, and to 
prevent the abufe of his power: but they muft not be tempted to 
invade it, and they muft have reafon to dread its deftruétion. 1 fay 
that this influence is the only mode by which royalty can be render- 
ed fecure: not that it may not be very proper to fortify it by other 
precautions; but without this, all others willbe abifolutely ufe- 
leis.’ 

We leave to the-judgment of our readers the above para- 
graph, in which the author thus vaguely maintains the im- 
portant point of the admiffibility of regal influence. 

M. Mounier examines the hiftory of the French revolution 
in this particular view; viz. by fhewing how the king’s in- 
fluence was deftroyed, and manifefting the evils refulting from 
its deftruction ; at the fame time pointing out how it might 
have been upheld, and the advantages that would have attended 
jts preponderancy. In treating this fubjeét, he enters into a 
long and interefting dedudtion of the origin and nature of the 
Freach nobility; whofe invidious pretenfions, it feems, had 
afflumed a higher tone a fhort time before the revolution, than 
at any former period. He contends that the French nobles did 
not, like the Roman patricians, or the Hindoo cafts, form a 
diftin& race of men from the roturiers, or commons: that their 
titles and honours were merely official; and that there was 
nothing in the nature of nobility, as underftood in the confti- 
tution of France, that was inconfiftent with the formation of a 
houfe of peers, refembling that of Great Britain. 

The extraordinary events which have lately happened in 
France render it unneceflary to follow the author through the 
greater part of his work: but there is one chapter peculiarly 
applicable to prefent circumftances ; in which he inquires whe- 
ther, fhould abfolute monarchy be re. eftablifhed in France, that 
forr: of government be ‘ikely to laft? 

© Notwithitanding the vices of the ancient government, its dif- 
folution is certainly an object of regret; yet ought it never to be 
forgotten, that thefe vices have proved the fource of all our cala- 
mities. What would be the folly of an archite&, who, withing to 
rebuild an edifice, which had fallen through the defeé of its plan, 


fhould obftinately perfift in renewing the fame plan? The corrup- 
tion 
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tion of democracy, indeed, naturally leads to defpotifm: but thts 
defpotifm is generally eftablifhed by fome popular leader, who con- 
ceals from the multitude the fetters which he has impofed, unit 
there is‘no pofitbility of breaking them. The example of revolted 
nations repreffed by foreign arms, and overawed by the fame power 
by which their rebellion was fubdued, is totally inapplicable to fo 
great a country as France: neither could Frenchmen, if reduced 
under their ancient conftitution, take leffins of moderation and fub- 
mifion from countries, which, having foughe for their laws and 
Niberties, became recdncited to. their government, afier they had 
obtained the redrefs of their grievances. The French nation are 
as incapable of enduring defpotifm as they have fhewn themfelves 
apfit to enjoy liberty. It was always neceffary to fpeak to them of 
fundamental laws, to flatter them with pretended means of refift- 
ance, and to difguife power under numerous formalities:—but the 
weil is now torn; and words aud vain ceremonies no onger deceive.” 

M. Mounier proceeds to fhew that, were the ancient go- 
vernment revived, it would be impoflible to raife the taxes, or 
to command the obedience of the troops: 

* On the fuppofition that, when the republic fhall fall in pieces, 
the multitude, tired of costufton and mifery, fhould demand the re- 
eftablithment of abfolute monarchy, it would be imprudent to regard 
as proofs of a lafting fatisfaion, expreffions diftated by an eager- 
nefs to punifh the authors of our ruin. The molt rigorous methods 
muft be adopted; the liberty of the prefs deftroyed; {pics reftored 
and multiplied; and political juit:ce, on all occafions, facrificed to 
the fecurity of a corrupt government. Thefe violent meafures 
muft be perpetuated 2nd aggravated, until the fmart of prefent fuf- 
ferings would obliterate the remembrance of paft calamities; and 
wntil the populace, ever fond of novelty, fhould again fubmit to the 
guidance of men experienced in the art of fomenting feditions.’ 

Thus. M. Mounrer infers that, were the ancient govern- 
ment of France re-eftablifhed, its exiftence could only be fup- 
ported by thofe cruel and opprefiive meafures which have cauled 
its Jate diflolution, and which would again, in the end, pro- 
duce a fimilar cataftrophe. 

Thefe are the principal of the author’s obfervations on this 
interefting fubje&t. His work is well written; and its main 
object is to manifeft the advantages which liberty itfelf derives, 
from the uniform effects of a well-regulated monarchy. Gil 





a 


Arr. X. Ma Republique: i.e. My Republic. The Author, 
Prato. The Editor, J. De Sates. 7 vols. fmall 1zmo. A 
Work intended to be publifhed in the Year 1800. Imported by 
De Boffe, London. Price 12s. fewed. 


Ts title of this work may poffibly miflead the reader. 
The republic of M. pe Sares has no refemblance. to 
that of Plato. The doétrines, which it inculcates, agree ” 
thofe 
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thofe that are taught by Raynal, Guibert, Mounier, and many 
other reputable writers, friends to liberty, and therefore 
enemies to ochlocracy ; and preferving a juft medium between 
the wildnefs of Rouffeau, the audacity of Paine, and the extrava- 
gance of Calonne and Burke. M. pe Sates has happily hit off, at 
one ftroke, a juft character of the French Revolution: ¢ Philo- 
fophy, (fays he, to the Convention,) put the fword into your 
hand, and now you employ the fword to deftroy the work of 
philofophy.’ His theory of legrflation reduces itfelf to one 
axiom : § Legiflators, would you maintain harmony in the 
empires which you organize, fhew to the multitude nothing 
but its duties, and {peak to men in power only of the rights of 
the multitude.’ 


The ftyle of M. De Sates islively and impreffive : but many 
readers will be difgufted at his giving the air of a romance to a 
fubject fo ferious as an examination of the French revolution. 





Art. XI. Verbandelingen uitgegeeven door de Holland/che Maat- 
Schappye, &c. Memoirs publifhed by the Philofophical Society 
of Haarlem. Vol. XXVIII. 8ve. 398 pages. Haarlem, 


1792. 
\ E are forry to find that this fociety feems at prefent to 
have forfaken the delightful and fertile field of practical 
philofophy and ufeful fcience, for the barren and difgufting de- 
fartot fpeculative metaphyfics ; in which the mind, inftead of 
being enlightened and invigorated, is perplexed with fcholaftic 
fubtiities, and confumes its powers in a laborious attention 
that is unrewarded by the confcioufnefs of ufeful difcovery. 
_ Inno purfuit are men more apt to deceive themfelves by mif- 
taking words for things; they invent a new technical lan- 
guage, and, becaufe they exprefs themfelves differently from 
others, imagine that they have round a more certain road to 
the fanQuary of truth; while, perhaps, they are only bewild- 
ering themfelves in a labyrinth of their own conftruction, in 
which they fancy that they are approaching the object of their 
fearch, by paths which really conduct them away from it, and 
lead them into uncertainty and confufion. 

Thefe obfervations may, we think, be applied to the fyftem 
of metaphyfics and moral philofophy which was publifhed, 
about twelve years ago, by Profeflor Kant of Koningfberg, 
which is at prefent much in vogue among the German literati, 
and is extolled by its adherents as one of the molt fublime ef- 
forts of human genius, and to be numbered among the moft 
important improvements ever made infcience, ‘The progrefs 


of 
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of this fyftem attracted the notice of the directors of the foa 
ciety at Haarlem, and induced them to propofe the prize 
gueftion difcufled in this volume, which they have exprefled in 
the following terms: ‘* What is the validity cf the moral de- 
monfiration of the exiftence of the Deity, and particularly of that 
whith Profeffor Kant has propofed as the only one? 

J bree diflertations on this fubject form the contents of the 
volume before us. The firft is by Profeflur Scuwas of Stut. 
gard, to whom the gold me¢al was adjudged; the fecond by 
Dr. Benn of Lubec; and the third by Profeflor Jacog of 
Halle. ‘Io this latter gentleman a filver medal was awarded, 
not becaufe his diflertation is an explicit anfwer to the queftion, 
but for his account of the Aantian fy{tem, which he feems to 
pave adopted. Profeflor Scuwaz and Dr. Benn are by no 
means advocates for this philofophy ; and both their differtations 
contain obfervations on M. Kant’s argument which we con- 
fider as very juft: but, as the fubject is rather dry, we fhall 
confine our remarks chiefly to the former of thefe produtions, 
which the fociety deemed (and, we think, with reafon,) the 
mott fatisfactory anfwer to the propofition. 

Is order to enable our readers to enter more fully into the 
merits of the queftion, as well as to gratify the curiofity of the 
learned concerning a philofophical fyftem, which, we believe, 
is very little known in England, it may not be improper to pre- 
mife a brief view of fome of M. Kant’s fundamental! principles 
of metaphyfics and morals, on which the validity of his argu- 
ment for the exiftence of _the Deity in a great meafure de- 

nds.“ To do this, we are obliged to have recourfe to the 
works of this philofopher, entitled Critit der Reinen und der 
Praétifchen Vernunft *; in confulting which, we are much af- 
fifted by a very judicious account of his fentiments, publifhed 
ina kind of Dutch magazine, which, we believe, was drawn 
up by the ingenious Profeflor Van Hemert of Amfterdam. 

M. Kant maintains that all men have a certain innate fa- 
culty, by which they become capable of the knowlege of thofe 
things which fall under the cognizance of their fenfes, and are 
conceived under the forms of time and fpace. To this faculty, 
he gives the nameof theoretical reafon, and of fpeculative un- 
derftanding; and he obferves that it is fo limited, that it cannot 





* The firft edition of the Critik der Reinen Vernunft, or Survey of 
pure Reafon, was publifhed in 1781. In the fecond edition, which 
hies before us, the author has made fome additions to his former 
publication ; it is an o€tavo volume of about goo pages, and came 
out at Riga in 1787. The Critik der Pracifchen Vernunft was pubs 
lifhed in 1788, and is about a third part of the former in fize. 
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perceive any thing beyond the two forms already mentioned, 
one of which belongs to the perception of our internal, and 
the other to that of our external, fenfes. 

‘Time and fpace, which, when abftraCtedly confidered, M. 
Kant calls pure perceptions, are only forms of perception, and 
not real exiftences ; they are not effential to the abfolute exift- 
ence of things, nor even to thofe relations of external things 
that are independent of our knowlege. As {pace is nothing 
more than the form of our knowlege within our own minds, fo 
the objects, which we perceive in fpace, exift not externally, 
but only internally ; they are mere phenomena, but cannot be 
faid to be only ideal, nor to have no objective reality ; becaufe 
they depend on eftablifhed laws and real principles. When, 
therefore, they are faid to exift, no more is meant than that 
they are perctived in fpace; or in the form of external or- 
ganization. 

As the nature and mode or form of our perception are de- 
termined by the nature of our fenfible faculty ; fo the form 
of our thoughts, or the manner in which we judge concerning 
phenomena, or arrange our perceptions, is determined by the 
nature of our theoretical reafon; and as that which, when 
knowlege is obtained by means of the fenfes, gives a form to 
the matter perceived, is called a pure perception; fo that by 
which we determine the conne¢tion of our obfervations, and 
form a judgment concerning them, ts called a pure notion or 
category. lL hofe pure notions, which are difcoverable by an 
analylis of the judgment, may be reduced to notions of quan- 
tity, quality, relation, and modification, 

‘Thefe categories, confidered abitractedly, are not deduced 
fromour perceptions and experience, but exift in the mind 
prior to thefe latter, and experience is the refult of their com- 
bination with our perceptions:—but it is only in conneétion 
with our perceptions, that thefe pure notions can be the fource 
ef knowlege; for in themfelves they are mere forms, without 
any independent exiftence. They ferve to direct us in the ufe 
of our obfervations, but they cannot extend our knowlege be- 
yond the limits of perception and experience. 

There are, according to Profeflor Kant, two kjnds of pro- 
pofitions, concerning which our minds may be employed, ana- 
lytical and fyathetical. The former are thofe in which we only 
explain or illuftrate that of which we have already fome idea ; 
whereas, in the latter, we increafe our knowlege, by adding 
fomething new to our former idea of the fubject. Thus, 
when we fay all matter is extended, we form an analytical pro- 
polition ; and when we fay, all bodies have a certain weight, that 
isa fyuthetical propofition. 


Without 
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Without experience, we cannot form any fythetical propo~ 
fition concerning the objects or matter of our knowlege: but, 
as the forms of our knowlege are independent of and prior to 
our experience, we may, with refpect to the pure notions al. 
ready mentioned, conceive fynthetical propofitions, or acquire 
pure fcience ; and indeed it is only when we have pure per- 
ceptions and pure notions for our objects, that we can arrive at 
univerfal and neceflary certainty; as is the cafe in pure ma- 
thematics and philofophy, in which we confider truth, ab- 
ftracted from matter, with refpect only to the forms or laws of 
knowlege and volition. 

Befide theoretical reafon, M. Kant afcribes to man another 
faculty, which he calls practical reafon, endued with power 
fufficient to impel and dire& the will. He afferts that, if this 
faculty were net granted, it would follow that pra@tical laws 
would not be univerfal moral precepts, but only particular 
maxims, which individuals might prefcribe to themfelves as the 
rule of their conduct. ‘To thefe univerfa] moral laws, practical 
reafon commands our implicit obedience, without any regard 
to ourinclinations or views of advantage. Thefe are indeed 
fometimes at variance with the diclates of duty, but, im order 
to diminifh their influence as obftacles to virtue, our practical 
reafon muft determine us firmly to believe the exiftence of the 
Deity, and of afuture ftate in which our happinefs will be 
proportioned to our internal worth. This is what our philofo- 
pher calls rational faith, as it is independent of all knowlege of 
its object; for the principles of religion can be neither de- 
monftrated nor difproved by theoretical reafon, but are mere 
poftulates of praétical reafon ; and the only theology, that is 
really founded on our underftanding, is moral theology, which 
depends on moral principles. 

As we are entirely ignorant of the nature of the Deity, we 
can fpeak of him no otherwife, than as anthropomorphites, and 
muft fuppofea relation to fubfift between him and the world, 
fimilar to that which takes place between thofe intelligent 
caufes which are knownto us, ‘and theiroperations. We muft, 
however, apply to him our ideal conceptions of an all-per- 
fect fpirit. 

In giving this fhort account of the principles of the Kantian 
philofophy, we have adhered as clofely as poflible to the words 
in which the founder of it has expreffed himfelf. This ad- 
herence was the more neceflary, as we muft acknowlege that 
the whole appears to us a mafs of obfcurity and confufion, 
which, inftead of affifting the mind in the acquifition of true 
fcience, tends to fink it in doubt and fcepticifm :—nor are we 
alone inthis opinion, ‘The fame complaint has been made by 

many, 
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many, who have taken great pains to penetrate the cloud in 
which M. Kant has involved his ideas. His partifans, indeed, 
fpeak of him in the moft extravagant ftyle of commendation, 
as one who has demolifhed all the fyftems of the beft and moft 
celebrated philofophers ; and they attribute his not being fully 
underftood by others, to their prejudices and want of capacity to 
comprehend the whole of his extenfive plan. It may be fo; 
and we may be among this number: but we confefs we are in- 
clined to futpect this declamatory language, efpecially when 
we find that they who hold it have not rendered the matter 
more Clear than their matter. A great partof this fyftem is far 
from being original, and feems to be not unlike the ingenious 
fophiftry of Dr. Berkeley: but, without infifting on the obfcu- 
rity in which it is involved, or on the f{cepticifm to which it 
Jeads, we fhall only obferve that we cannot conceive how the 
progrefs of fcience can be affifted by new terms and diftinc- 
tions, which do not fuggeit definite, or at leaft diftin&, ideas. 
The queftion has often been afked,—and, as it has never been 
fatisfactorily anfwered, we beg leave to repeat it,—What is 
meant by praétical reafon, as diftinguifhed from that which is 
called f{peculative or theoretical? Is it the faculty of reaion 
in general applied to objects of volition; or is it fomething en- 
ticely different from theoretical reafon, of which we become 
confcious in confequence of fome peculiar fenfe? Profeflor 
Jacos attempts to elude this difficulty by obfervine that, as 


we know not the eflence of things, we muft diftinguifh the 
powers which we difcover in them, by the mature of their ope- 
rations ; and that the faculty in quefion ‘s called practical! rea- 


fon, becaufe its operations are diff-:ent from thofe of the un- 
derftanding in general, and of theoretical reafon in particular. 
Practical reafon, he tel!s us, is the principle of the poffibility of 


free agency, or the power which produces free aéiions. We can- 


. not fay that this defnition either removes the difhiculty, or ex- 


plains the utility of the term. 

Not to detain our readers longer than is abfolutely neceflary 
with this abftrufe fubje&t, we fhall proceed to lay before them 
the argument for the divine exiftence, the validity of which is 
here difcufled. M. Kant formerly imagined that he had difco- 
vered a demonftration of this truth @ priori, which he then af- 
ferted was the only one that was valid: but, on farther exa- 
mination, finding it to be unfatisfactory, he now affirms that 
theoretical reafon has not the faculty of demonftrating the 
exiftence of aninfinite intelligent Being, by whom all things 
were created, and are governed. In confequence, he endea- 
voured to overturn all the arguments which for this purpofe 
have been advanced by various philofophers ; and he fubftituted 


the 
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the following theory, which he calls practical or moral, and 
which he affures us is the oniy fatisfa€tory one that can poffibly 
be difcovered. This argument is exprefled in the following 
propofitions : 

1. To thatimportant queftion, how mu/f? we aé? pure rea- 
fon anfwers, act fo as to become worthy of happine/s. This isa 
pure moral law, which muft be known to pure reafon @ priori, 
and muft determine an intelligent Being in the ufe of his 
liberty. 

2. This law would require what is impoffible, and thus be 
without efficacy, if we had not the mott fure and certain 
hope of being happy in proportion to our worth; for pure 
reafon connects, in the moft intimate manner, the fyftem of 
happinefs with that of morality ; as the mere beauty of moral 
ideas can only excite admiration, being infufficient to produce 
action. 

3. This neceflary connection and exa& proportion between 
morality and happirefs cannot take place, except in the in- 
tellectual or moral world, in which every individual performs 
i duty, or pays the moft perfect obedience to the moral 
aw. 

4- As, in this fenfible world, al! do not thus accurately obey 
the moral law, we muft fuppofe that there muft be another and 
future world, in which this exact proportion between happinefs 
and morality will take place. 

5» The nature of things, however, does not tend to promote 
fuch a conneétion between happinefs and morality as would 
eftablifh an exaét proportion between them: Neither does the 
caufality of our actions determine that relation which prevails 
between their confequences and our happinefs. 

6. We mutt therefore admit the exiftence of a fupreme rea- 
fon, or intelligent Being, as the fovereign of nature, which ef- 
fe&ts this connection, and directs every thing in the univerfe fo 
as to promote this final end. 

. This Being muft be one, becaufe the moral end, to which 
all things muft be directed, is one. He mutt alfo be almighty, 
omnifcient, omniprefent, and eternal. 

8. Hence there is, and muft be, a God. 

On the firft propofition, Profeflor Scuwas obferves that 
he cannot fee why the being known @ priori to pure reafon 
muft be afcribed to the law here mentioned, rather than to 
other laws, with refpect to which M. Kant denies this priority 
of knowlege ; as, for inftance, the precept to render ourfelves 
more perfec? ; for, ashe, who renders himfelf worthy of hap- 


pinefs, muft acquire greater perfection, this precept feems to 


befuppofed in the law, and therefore ought to have, if we ef 
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fo exprefs ourfelves, a greater priority. On confulting M. Kant, 
we find that he afferts that this moral law is known and ap- 
proved by pure reafon, independently of all empirical motives, 
or notions of happinefs; by which we are inclined to think 
that he means by it a kind of innate fenfe of right and wrong: 
but his expreffions are fo obfcure and indefinite, that every 
paflage of his work increafes the confufion ; and the more we 
read, the lefs we underftand. 

In his obfervations on the fecond propofition, Profeflor 
ScHwAB objects to the fuppofed neceflity of an exaé propor- 
tion between morality and happinefs, in order to give force to 
the moral law. How canthere be a neceflary conneGion and 
an exact proportion, known d priori, between things which, 
according to M. Kant’s fyftem, are entirely heterogeneous? 
Without entering into the queftion, whether virtue may not, 
to fome minds, recommend itfelf, independently of its con- 
nection with happinefs, which our author fuppofes, it may be 
obferved, that a general aflurance of happinefs is a fufficient 
motive to enforce morality, without that certainty of an exaét 
proportion to worth, of which it is fo difficult for finite Beings 
to form any adequate idea. Befide, how are we to reconcile 
this with what M. Kant himfelf tells us, ** that reafon does not 
require the hypothefis of a derived fupreme good in order 
thence to deduce the efficacy of the moral law; that our obedi- 
ence would have no moral value if its motives were founded on 
any other principle than that of the law itfelf;” and *¢ that it 
ought to be entirely feparate from all profpect of advantage 
whatever, either in this or in any other world [”’ 

The third propofition fuppofes the poffibility of an intelle&ual 
or moral world, in which every individual fhall yield a perfect 
obedience to the moral Jaw. Profeflor Scawas doubts the 
poflibility of this abfolute perfection in finite Beings: but if 
this were admitted, by allowing with M. Kant, that no inclina- 
tion contrary’to the moral law can exift in the moral world ; 
yet it is difficult to conceive how the happinefs of every indi- 
vidual can be the neceflary refult of this perfection ; becaufe 
the Koningfberg philofopher does not maintain, with the 
Stoics, that happinefs is determined by virtue alone, and is in- 
dependent of every a elfe, but exprefsly fays that ** the 
fupreme good, as a poftulate of practical reafon, confifts in 
the gratification of all our inclinations in all their extent, in- 
tenfion, and protenfion ;” and obferves, in another place, 
that happinefs is that ftate of an intelligent Being, in which, 
during the whole of his exiftence, al] his wifhes are gra- 
tified.” 
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We hal! not detain the reader with Profeffor Scuwap’s ob- 
jeétions to the fourth propofition ; becaufe they may eafily be 
conceived from what has been obferved concerning the forego. 
ing premifes, from which this propotition is a deduction. 

Refpecting the fifth propofition, the Profeflor fays, that, if hap- 

inefs ‘confitt in thofe gratifications which are only accident. 


‘ally connected with -virtue, it muft be allowed that the nature 


of things does not tend to eftablifh this connection, and that an 
exact proportion, between things fo heterogeneuus, is too ab- 
furd to be the object of hope, either in this or in a future 
world :—but if, by happinefs, we mean that pure fatisfaction 


which refults from a confcioufneis of virtuous fentiments and 


actions, then is the aflertion falfe that happinefs is not, by the 
nature of things, connected with morality and proportioned to 
it. It will then be denied that our moral adtions have no de- 
termined caufality witn refpect to our happinefs :—but_if this 
caufality take place in this world, the whole of the Kantian 
argument falls to the ground ; as there is in this cafe no abfo- 
Jute neceflity for fuppoling another ; nor can the exiftence of 
the Deity be a:legitimate deduélion from it. According to M. 
Kant’s hypothefis, a fupreme Being is to be admitted for no 
other reafon than that he may eftablifh a neceflary and indif- 
foluble connection between virtue and that happinefs which is 
now only its accident; and, if this argument be valid, it Jeads 
to the acknowlegement of a Being, who eftablifhes a nexus 
caufalis, or the relation of caufality, between things which, from 
the very nature that he has given to them, are incapable of it. 
Such is the opinion of Profeflor ScHwaAB concerning this 


‘celebrated philofopher and his boafted argument, which is 


certainly not the mott intelligible and confiltent ; and, when 


_ advanced as. the only proof of the exiftence of the Deity, de- 


ferves the cenfure here beftowed on it. We do not think 
that this important truth can, ftricily fpeaking, be de- 
monftrated @ priori; and, if it could, the argument would be 
of little ufe; becaufe few would underftand it, and the de- 
monftration @ pofferiori is fo eafy to be apprehended, and fo 
abundantly convincing, that thofe, who can refufe to acknow- 
lege its force, muft jabour under fuch an obftinate {cepticifm, 
as either admits of no cure, or deferves none, With refpect 
to what is here called a moral demonftration, we cannot dif- 


‘ cern its validity ; unlefs it could be proved that the diftinétion 
_ between virtue and vice is fo neceflarily connected with the 


exiftence of God, that, if the latter be denied, the former is 


annihilated. All will, however, allow ghat the denial of this 


great truth would be, in the higheft degree, prejudicial to the 


caufe of virtue, and deftructive of the happinefs of mankind: 
but, 
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but, from the utility of the Divine exiftence, we cannot necef- 
farily conclude its reality. The moral feelings of mankind may 
alfo be addreffed, in evidence of this fundamental ‘do@rine: 
but thefe, and feveral other arguments which we might men- 
tion, when confidered fingly, amount to no more-than ftrong 
prefumption ; though, when they are united, and combined 
with that grand proof deduced from the order and harmony of 
creation, they afford a demonftration of the beifig’ and attri- 
butes of the Deity, fo clear and forcible, that he muft be a 


fool in the moft contemptible fenfe of the word, who can fay in 


his heart, there i¢ no God. Ss 
ow, 





Art. XII. Ocvnwres Philofophiques, Se. i.e. The Philofophical 
Works of M.-F. Hemsrernuts. 8vo. 2 Vols. About 320 
Pages ineach. Paris. 1792. 


W® have here a very elegant pofthumous edition of the 

works of a man who was celebrated for his learning and 
tafte; and indeed thefe qualities of the author are very generally 
difplayed in the volumes before us. He poflefied alfo an inqui- 
fitive mind, and a fondnefs for metaphyftcal refearches, which 
is not often combined with an enthufiaftic paffion for thofe 
productions of genius, that are addrefled rather to the imagina- 
tion than to the underftanding. By this predilection, his phi- 
lofophical writings are not a little tinétured ; and we difcern it 
in a diffufive and defultory manner of treating fubjeéts that re- 
quire the utmoft precifion and order. To this fource we 
afcribe his threwing feveral of his pieces into the form of the 
Socratic dialogue, which, though fuited to practical moral in- 
guiries, is not well adapted to metaphyfical difquifitions; to this 
alfo we attribute his introducing his {peakers with the names 
and charaéters of ancient Greeks, whofe allufions to the my- 
thology of their age and country, ferve rather to interrupt and 
perplex, than to illuftrate the argument: fometimes he is thus 
led into a more obvious inconfiftency, as in a letter from Diocles, 
in which he enumerates the philofophical difcoveries of Kep- 
pler and Newton. In fhort, what we admire in Plato, has too 
much conne@tion with the time in which he lived, and with 
the notions of thofe to whom he addreffed himfelf, to meet with 
our approbation in a modern. ‘That which was natural and 
elegant in the one, becomes affected and pedantic in the other. 
Ketide, if ever fimplicity of ftyle be abfolutely neceffary, it is in 
the difcuffion of fubjeéts like thofe which our author has chofen. 
All his far-fought expreffions and ftudied brilliancy of compo- 


{ition are as incongruous with the matter which they are 


intended to adorn, as laced clothes would be with the plainnefs 
Qo2 of 
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of a quaker’s manners, or, the gravity of a bifhop. Not only 
are they inftances of falfe.tafte, but they tend to obftruét the 
progrefs of fcience; they. dazzle the intellectual eye, inftead of 
illuminating the objeét offered to it; truths, which have lon 
been familiar to us, are fo difguifed by the finery in which they 
are decked, that at firft fight we miftake them for ftrangers ; 
and it cofts us no little time and attention to recognize our old 
acquaintance, , ‘ 
The firft piece which occurs in thefe volumes, is a letter on 
fculpture, in which M. Hemsreruuts profefles to examine 
the idea of beauty inthe imitative arts. He obferves that, in the 
‘furvey of all vifible objects, the eye muft trace the whole of the 
contour, the elementary points of which are then connected by 
the mind in order to form a complete idea. This requires 
time, efpecially when the object is fuch as the eye has not been 
_accuftomed to confider. Hence he concludes, that the mind 
will determine that to be the moft beautiful, of which an idea 
is formed with the greateft eafe; and will always prefer that 
which affords it the greateft number of ideas in the leaft time. 
From this principle, he fays, we are fond of acceffory orna- 
ments, which would otherwife be inconfiftent with good fenfeand 
nature. .Hence, he adds, we admire the greater concords in 
mufic; hence we like good fonnets in poetry, becgu/e the whole 
fonnet is concentered in its burthen, or, as the French call it, 
refrein; hence epigrams pleafe fo much; and hence is derived 
al! that we call fublime in Homer, Demofthenes, and Cicero, 
M. HemsreRuuis complains that thefe fubjects have hi- 
therto been treated without fufficient clearnefs: but we muft 
confefs that the above hypothefis, with its application, is, in 
our opinion, full as confufed as any thing that we ever faw. The 
principle is indeed true under certain limitations, which, by his 
application of it, the author feems to have overlooked. It is 
allowed that we call that objet beautiful, whether it be of na- 
ture or of art, of which we eafily attain a full and compre- 
henfive view: but our fenfe of its beauty does not depend on 
the mere number of ideas which are combined in our concep- 
tion of the whole, but on the facility with which. thefe ideas 


a 


coalefce ; that is, on their relation to each other, and their co- 


incidence, with our preconceived notions of fitnefs and propor- 
tion. A mere collection of various ideas which have no other 
relation to each other, than that of the fucceffion in which 
they are forced on the mind, will no more produce the fenfe of 
beauty, than an aflemblage of heterogeneous parts, which have 
no other,connexion than that of juxtapofition, will conftitute 
the beautiful. We cannot imagine how M. HEMsTERHUIS 
could fuppofe that any perfon of true tafte cau be fond of accefl- 
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fory ornaments, which are ufelefs in themfelves and inconfiftent 
with nature. Nor does the example which he adduces of a 
vafe, of which the handle terminates in aram’s head, and the 
body is decorated with a reprefentation of tthe combat between 
Hercules and Hippolyte, at all eftablifh his affertion.. He afks, 
what relation have the ornaments to the vafe? We readily 
anfwer, none at all; and we-will add, that the vafe, as fuch, 
might have been more beautiful without this ufelefs finery: 
—ftill it will be faid, thefe ornaments may be.admired: 
they may fo, if well executed: but, in this cafe, they are not 
approved as parts of the vafe, to which we cannot perceive 
their relation, but on account of their appropriate beauty as fepa- 
rate objects. The inaccuracy of the author’s application of his 
principle to fonnets, epigrams, and the fublime,’ is fo obvious, | 
that we fhall not detain our readers with any comment on it. 
The confequence of fetting out with a wreng principle is that 
he is obliged to lofe fight of it in the courfe of his work. This, 
in faét, he does, when he obferves, that the firft fketches of a 
painter of genius are fuperior to his finifhed pictures, and that, 
though the Venus’ of his imagination may be worthy of the 
altars of Paphos, yet,’ before the picture is finifhed, it becomes 
an aflemblage of parts copied from different originals. We 
have, however, fome doubt concerning the efficacy of the re- 
medy which the author propofes on this occafion, and which is, 
to teach painters to defign blindfolded. 

Notwithftanding the inaccuracies which we have pointed 
out, and many others that might be mentioned, this letter is 
not void of merit, but contains fome good critical obfervations, 
which, though not abfolutely new, are exprefled with force and 
elegance. | 

‘Fhe next article is a letter on the Defires; intended to ex- 
plain and illuftrate a paflage in the former letter, in which it is 
faid that the long contemplation even of an objec which has all 
the principles of beauty, excites difguft; and which was ob- 
ferved in order to fhew that beauty does not really exift in the 
object, but only depends on our ideas. We might here re- 
mark, that the premifes are not accurately ftated, nor the con- 
clufion legitimately deduced: but we fhould extend this article 
much beyond all reafonable limits, were we to ftop at every 
inaccuracy of this kind. On this fubject, the author endeavours 
to prove that defire in the moral, is analogous to attraction in 
the material, world, and that the abfolute purpofe ef the foul, 
when it defires, is the moft intimate and perfect union of its 
eflence with that of the obje& defired :—but as, in its prefent 
ftate, it cannot tend to this end, except by the means of ergans, 


it is impoflible that it can attain a perfect enjoymentof any thing. 
O03 ‘ The 
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© The livelinefs of our defires, or the degree of attraétive force, 
is meafured by the degree of homogeneity of the object defired 
with the efflence of the foul, and this confifts in the degree of 
poffibility of a perfe& union.’ Hence, fays M. HEMsTERHUIS, 
we love a beautiful flatue lefs than our friend, our friend lefs than 
our miftrefs, and our niiftre/s lefs than the Supreme Being. 

This letter is followed by an eflay on benevolence and felf- 
love, tranflated from the German of M. ‘¥. ¥. Herder, which 
the editor has inferted. It was written after reading the 
piece laft mentioned, but is beyond al] comparifon fuperior to 
it; and one of the moft beautiful moral compofitions that we 
ever faw. It is an imitation of Plato’s beft manner; and fuch 
an imitation as Plato himfelf need not blufh toown. Having 
praifed it thus highly, we cannot refrain from tranflating the 
following paflage on maternal love, which we have feleéted be- 
caufe it is eafily feparated from its connection with the argu- 


ment: 

* It appears that the Creator has been careful to compenfate the 
too fleeting enjoyments of love by a moft valuable benefit, in con- 
fequence. of which even the meaneit living creature feems to be 
animated by an emanation from the Deity. This bleffing is the 
tender affection of parents toward their offspring; and this fenti- 
ment is divine, for it is difinterefted, and remains undiminifhed, 
though often repaid with ingratitude. It is celeftial, becaufe, ever 
éntire, indivifible, and incapable of envy, it can extend to feveral 
objects at once. I[t is eternal and infinite, for it triumphs over 
Jove, and fubfifts beyond the grave. What an execrable monfter 
‘ would that mother appear, who fhould prefer a lover to her infant, 
to that helplefs, innocent, and amiable being, whofe exiftence no- 
thing but maternal tendernefs can preferve. Many fpecies of ani- 
mals, that facrifice their own lives for the fake of their young, 
would reflect difgrace on fuch an unnatural parent. They not only 
give them birth, but carefs them even amid the agonies of death; and 
the occupation, in which the females of brute animals feem to take 
moft delight, is that of fuckling their offspring. Maternal affec- 
tion is the pledge of love, by which narure derives from the heart 
of a mother an ample compenfation for all her fufferings. Nothing 
equals the anxiety with which a mother feeks her loft child: nothing 
can exceed her tranfpore when, after fatiguing fearch, after a tedi- 
ous feparation, fhe at length recovers it, and embraces it as if it 
were jult then born. The defire of fecundity is the brighteit charm 
in the ceftus of Venus; nay, it feems to be the only one that can be 
valuable in the eftimation of chafte and virtuous women. Thefe 
are the priefteffes who keep alive the facred fire of Vefta; and perifh 
that contemptible wretch who, ioftead of being warmed with this 
pure flame, burns with a grofs and bruta! Ju%! Love has dipped 
only the point of his thaft with defire* ; when the whole weapon is 
evenomed by it, mifery muft attend thofe whom it wounds.’ 
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This elegant diflertation. is followed by a paper which is 
entitled 4 Letter on' Man, and his feveral Relations; and in 
which M. HemMsTERHUIS attempts to prove the immateriality 
of the foul, and to inveftigate our connection with the Supreme 
Being, as wel] as with the material and moral world. ‘This at 
leaft we fuppofe to be his intention; for he has fo little unity in 
his defign, that it is not always eafy to difcover what is his aim; 
and his arguments are arranged with fo little order, and exprefled 
with folittle precifion, that we are Joft in a wildernefs of aflertions, 
among which are fome that we do not comprehend, and others of 
which we cannot fee the utility. His proof of the immateriality 
of the foul is by no means new, though its tritenefs is a little 
concealed by the obfcurity in which he has contrived to in- 
volve it: it is founded on the inertnefs of matter; and though 
he fets out with declaring that he does not know what matter 
is, he reafons on it with as much confidence as if he were in- 
timately acquainted with its eflence. His arguments prove 
no more than the neceflity of an intelligent caufe; without 
which, matter could not give motion to itfelf, nor aflume the 
regular forms in which we behold ic; and thus they may be 
valid againft thofe pretended philofophers, who maintain that 
the human mind, as well as the material world, arofe from a 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms: but his reafoning would have 
very little power againft the materialifm maintained by fome 
Chriftian philofophers, which is founded on the notion of the 
infinite power and agency of the Deity. Our author often 
{tarts a propofition, which he exprefles in a moft confufed and 
unintelligible manner; writes a number of pages about it, in 
which he renders it more obfcure; and then, telling us that he 
has proved it, he fets it down as a fixed principle, and proceeds 
to fome other, which he treats in the fame manner. . The beft 
part of his work is not the metaphyfical, but the moral; for 
his obfervations on life and manners are certainly juft, We 
were ftruck with thofe which he makes on the degradation of 
religion, in confequence of its being made a piece of political 
machinery, and particularly on the abfurdity of thofe national 
prayers which, in time of war, are often drawn up by public 
authority. In thefe the people petition the Deity for victory, 
which cannot be obtained but at the expence of their fellow- 
Creatures, who are preferring the fame requeft, As if the 
Supreme Being were an ignorant and a partial mortal, both 
parties endeavour to perfuade him that their caufe is juft, both 
labour to bias his judgment, and to (fecure his affiftance in the 
deftruction of their fellow-creatures. Thefe remarks remind 
us of thofe abfurd compofitions, during our war with the co- 
lonies, in which the clergy were obliged feveral times in a week 
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to remind the Deity that the Americans were rebels. We re- 
member that, during the war with Holland, one of the faft days 
appointed by the States happened to be a week before the faft 
held in England; on this occafion, a Dutch clergyman in 
Amfterdam, was fo apprehenfive of the efficacy of the latter, 
that he took care to caution the Supreme Being againft it; 
and, after enlarging on the juftice of his country’s caufe, and 
praying for its fuccefs, he told the Deity that a week hence the 
enemy would addrefs him in the fame language; and entreated 
him not to believe them, for that they would approach him with 
lying lips. This anecdote will, to fome, appear incredible; 
and we own that we could not have believed it, had we not 
been aflured of the faét by a very fenfible and ferious man, who 
heard this curious prayer delivered, and was fhocked at its im- 
pious prefumption, as well as its abfurdity ! 

The next article is a philofophical defcription of the charac- 
ter of the late M. Frangots Fagel. Why it is called philofophical 
we know not; it is, however, a juft and elegant tribute to the 
memory of a man of amiable manners, diftinguifhed abilities, 
and great moral worth ; whofe death, in the prime of his days, 
was a lofs to his country as well as to thofe who were more 
immediately related to him. This gentleman was the fon of 
the late, and the father of the prefent, Greffier Fagel. 

The fecond volume confifts chiefly of dialogues, which were 
dedicated to the Princefs Galhtzin, under the name of Diotime, 
and are feigned to be tranflations from an ancient Greek manu- 
{fcript, lately difcovered in the ifle of Andros. The firft is 
entitled Ari/fus, or the Deity. Ariftus happens to fee an infect 
deftroying a worm, and hence argues that a world, in which 
fuch diforder exifts, could not have been created by Jupiter, but 
muft have exifted eternally, and have received its modifications 
from fortuitous contingencies; a converfation then takes place, 
in which Diocles endeavours to convince his friend of the falfe- 
hood of thefe opinions.—-Some ingenious paflages are contained 
in this dialogue, but the fpeakers have not fufficient dramatic 
charaGter, and Ariftus is the mere echo of his friend’s reafon- 
ing: the greateft fault, however, is that want of accuracy and 
precifion, which feems to indicate that the author’s ideas, or 

erhaps his expreffions, flowed in fuch rapid fucceffion, that he 
had not time to examine their propriety: —we meet with a ftrange 
confufion of phyfical with metaphyfical terms and propofitions, 
which perplexes and difcourages the reader. For inftance, be- 
caufe matter will remain either in motion, or at ref, till its 
ftate be changed by fome external caufe, he lays it down as a 
principle that both motion and reft are eternal; and it is 
evident, from his application of this inference, that he con- 
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founds the move with the fubftance, and the abftrat idea of 
motion with the moving being. In fhort, he miftakes his ta- 
lent when he affects to be the metaphyfician: but, when he 
Jeaves this ungrateful toil for the pleafing and inftru@ive pur- 
fuit of moral philofophy, he is often excellent, and fometimes 
fublime. We admire him when he makes Diocles fay, that 
Olympus and the Elyfian fields, however ornamented and 
modified by the beauties of poetry, may be traced back to the 
pure conviGtion of fimple truth as their original fource, viz. 
that, to a well-conftituted mind, a fingle afpiration of the foul 
toward a better, a future, and more perfect ftate, is a proof of 
the exiftence-and attributes of the Deity more convincing than 
a mathematical demonftration. 

A dialogue next enfues between Dioc'es and Alexis on the 
Golden Age. ‘The latter blames the poets for having difguiled 
truth by their fictions ; Diocles vindicates them, and maintains 
that there really was fuch a happy period as they defcribe; that 
this {tate was previous to the moon’s revolutions round the 
earth, which did not take place till long after our world was 
created and peopled; and that the happinefs of mankind was 
then owing to the coincidence of the poles of the equator with 
thofe of the ecliptic ; in confequence of which, day and night 
were equal in all places, there was no viciflitude of feafons, nor 
_ any difference of climates. Hence every individual found all his 
wants gratified, and thought himfelf completely happy ; hence he 
had no idea of property, no notion of ambition, no defire of con- 
queft. ‘Vhis delighful {tate was interrupted by the moon, which, 
approaching the earth with al] the phenomena of a comet re- 
tiring from its perihelion, occafioned a dreadful revolution, in 
which the axis of our globe was inclined to its orbit, and the 
phyfical as well as moral circumftances of its inhabitants were 
reduced to the {tate in which they now are. ‘Ihe writer’s de- 
duction from this aflertion is, that we are deftined for a future 
ftate of felicity, in which the happy fimplicity of the golden age 
will be combined with greater degrees of intellectual and moral 
perfection. This dialogue is, in our opinion, the beft piece in 
the whole collection: but we are aftonifhed to find by the notes, 
that what we confidered as the mere fportive play of imagina- 
tion, is defended as a phyfical hypothefis, in which the moon is 
fuppofed to have been the comet that occafioned the deluge, 
Phyfics and mathematics feem not indeed to have been much 
ftudied by M. HEMSTERHUIs. 

The remaining articles are a diolague, in which Simon the 
Athenian relates a converfation with Socrates on the faculties 
of the foul, and a letter on Atheifm, from Diocles to Diotime. 
The dialogue has the fame defects with all the foregoing ;. it is 
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intricate, verbofe, and obfcure. The letter contains a fuper- 
ficial view of the difcoveries of philofophy, and fays fo little 
concerning Atheifm, that, if it had not been for the title, we 
fhould never have imagined that this was its intended fubjeé. 
Had thefe volumes been anonymous, we fhould have fup- 
pofed the author to have been a Frenchman, for he has infinitel 
more livelinefs and verbofity than is generally fuppofed to be- 
long to his countrymen. Among the former, we frequently 
find perfons who, with a fprightly imagination and a natural 
fund of eloquence, which would qualify them for compofitions 
of a different nature, having acquired a {mall ftock of fcholaftic 
expreffions, fet up for philofophers, and unfortunately fancy 
themfelves thinking, when, in fact, they are only talking: their 
brilliancy is like that of an ignus fatuus, which only ferves to 
lead its followers into difficulties, and leaves them in darknefs 


when they are moft in need of light. 


Sow. 





Art. XIII. Reifen Van Georce Forster; ¢.¢. Travels by 
Georce Forster. ‘Tranflated from the German. 8vo. Two 


Volumes, about 190 Pages in each. Haarlem. 1792. 


W E> after an interval of fome years, we are called to re- 

view the work of a writer whofe labours formerly gave 
us pleafure, we feel a fatisfaction fomething like what we fhould 
experience on an unexpected interview with an old friend, 
from whom the many changes and chances of life had long 
feparated us. Such were our fenfations on reading thefe en- 
tertaining volumes, the ingenious author of which was the 
companion * of Captain Cook in his voyage to the South Sea. 
We are happy to find that a man, whofe merit was difappointed 
of its due reward in England, has met with fome encourage- 
ment elfewhere ; and that the activity of his mind has enabled 
him to overcome the mortification, which he muft have felt, 
on finding that the gracious defigns of royal munificence were 
intercepted by the interference of a minifter, of whom many 
have made fimilar complaints, and whofe name is feldom men- 
tioned with approbation by the beft and braveft of the depart- 


ment that was entrufted to his caret. 


The prefent work confifts of letters written during an ex- 
curfion along the Rhine to Brabant, Flanders, Holland, Eng- 





* Mr. Geo. Forfter is the fon of Dr. John Reinold Forfter, who 
alfo accompanied Captain Cook in his fecond voyage round the 


world: fee his Ob/erwations, &c. Rev. vol. lix. p- 401. 


t See this author’s letter to Lord Sandwich, and Monthly Re- 


view, vol. lix. p. 464. 
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land, and France, in the year 1790. Thefe countries have 
been fo often vifited and deicribed, that travels through them 
cannot have much novelty: but Mr. Forster does not be- 
long to the vulgar herd of travellers; and however common 
may be the objects which he fees, his obfervations are valuable, 
as they are thofe of a man of tafte and judgment, who thinks 
for himfelf, and is not the mere echo of thofe who have writ- 
ten before him. ‘The original is in two volumes, and thofe 
now before us contain the tranflation of only the firft. 

The firft Jetter, in which the author defcribes his paflage 
down the Rhine from Mentz, is dated from Boppart, a town 
near Coblentz, It is in the neighbourhood of this part of the river 
that the beft rhenifh wines are produced; and the excellence 
of the grapes Mr. F. afcribes to the fituation of the vineyards, 
which are expofed to the fouth, and fheltered by the mountains 
from the eaft winds: but he fuppofes that this excellence may 
be partly owing to the nature of the foil, which abounds with 
hot mineral fprings, and may derive fome degree of warmth 
from the coal mines that lie beneath it. ‘T’his branch of agri- 
culture, efpecially when, as here, it is the fole dependance of 
the inhabitants, is far from having a friendly influence on their 
morals, as it does not afford employment fufficient to infpire 


them. with habits of induftry. Mr. ForsTer obferves that, 


even in the moft fertile countries, the vine-drefler is indolent 
and idle. ‘he labour of a very few days is a!l that is neceflary: 
but his fubfiftence is precarious, and he is generally poor. A 
favourable vintage, which, in the diftrict here defcribed, hap- 
pens once in feven or eight years, might enable him to lay up 
fomething for a future maintenance: but the idle are feldom 
provident; he confumes his profits in feftivity and drunken- 
nefs, and foon relapfes into that poverty, from which the ferti- 
lity of the feafon had granted him a momentary refpite. ‘This 
kind of life always degrades the human character, and renders 
men ftupid, grofs, and brutal. 

The next letter gives an account of Coblentz, and the nei- 
bouring places. On viewing the caftle of Ehrenbreitftein, in 
which criminals are confined for life, Mr. Forster exprefles 
his abhorrence of this mode of punifhing, and thinks it more 
inhuman than putting offenders to death. However we admire 
the benevolence of his fentiment, we cannot coincide with his 
opinion on this fubje& : much indeed will depend on the treat- 
ment of the prifoner, which ought to be proportioned to his 
conduct; and if it be properly regulated, we cannot help think- 
ing that confinement and labour will in general prevent crimes 
more effectually than capital punifhments; the impreffion 


made by which is only momentary, and is leflened by their 
3 frequency. 
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frequency. Their worft effe&, however, is, that they occa- 
fion a kind of apathy among thofe whom they ought to deter 
from guilt, and increafe that careleflnefs of life which often 
accompanies profligacy of character. 

The author’s vifit to the Moravians at Neuwied leads him 
into fome excellent reflections on religious enthufiafm ; though 
he acknowleges that thefe good brethren, with all their pre- 
tences to an appearance of fuperior fanétity, have not utter] 
renounced the wifdom of the children of this world; for the 
take care to afk fuch enormous prices for what they fell, that it 
is aftonifhing how they find a demand fufficient to ‘fupport 
them. 

The third and fourth letters are dated from Cologne. In 
the former, we meet with fome obfervations on the ftrata of 
pumice ftone and bafalt, found in thefe parts of Germany. 
Here the author does not treat with great refpect thofe hypo- 
thetical geologifts, who think that every difficulty is folved 
by the fuppofition of old volcanoes, of which not the leaft trace 
can be difcovered in hiftory. He ‘admits the agency of fire in 
the original formation of thefe produtions : but hence it by no 
means follows that there muft have been volcanoes near the {pot 
where they are found; and he contends that, in the neighboure 
hood of the Rhine ,thephenomena do not juttify fuch an hypothe- 
fis. He obferves, that, under the general name of pumice, many 
varieties, with re(peét to texture as well as colour, are includ- 
ed; and he fuppofes it poffible that they may differ in the mode 
of their formation a8 much as in their external apppearance. 
That which is. found near Andernach is very different from 
what is feen in the ifle of Tanna; and Mr. Forster thinks 
that if, by the agency of fire, it may have been changed from its 
original ftate, it muft have been thus formed from argillaceous 
earth :——but he maintains, that its fituation, which is imme- 
diately beneath the clay, indicates the greater probability of its 
having been brought hither from other places. Yet who can 
determine by what revolution this was occafioned, and from 
what diftance it may have come? Perhaps, he adds, it may 
owe its origin to the conflagration of coal mines, by which the 
clay, that covers and furrounds them, may have been convert- 
ed into a fub{ftance fimilar to the pumice flone. Equally 
doubtful is our author concerning the volcanic theory with 
efpect to the formation of bafalt; becaufe as yet no mineral 
production can be found, of which it can be fhewn to have 
originally confited, He juftly affirms that he had rather ace 
knowlege his inability to give any account of its origin, than 
adopt hypothefes, however fathionable, which depend on con- 
jecture alone; and in fupport of which not a fingle proof - 
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be adduced. In order to know any thing concerning the 
formation of the fhell of our globe, or even to make probable 
eonjefures concerning the ftate of the earth before it aflumed 
its prefent form, we muft penetrate to a much greater depth 
beneath its furface than we have hitherto been able to reach. 
This letter is clofed with fome refleGtions onthe improved 
{tate of civilization, and the more general diffufion of know- 
lege, in the prefent age, when compared with paft times. In 
anfwer to thofe who declaim againft the fuperficiality of this 
knowlege, our traveller aflerts its practical utility, and main- 
tains that it is more folid than crabbed moralifts will allow. 
With regard to thofe who complain of the accidental evils 
which may have refulted from it, he obferves, that there is a 
certain point of view in‘ which objects of this nature ought to 
be furveyed ; and that they, who place them in a wrong light, 
quarrel with a fhadow, and lofe the fubftance." When, in a 
fummer’s morning, fays he, we rejoice in the dawning of that 
light which enlivens all creation, fhall we fuffer our fatisfac- 
tion to be deftroyed by the thought that the mid-day fun may 
perhaps fcorch us, or that a thunder-ftorm may follow the 
genial warmth that delights us? Yet thefe circumftances 
may happen to refult from the influence of this beneficent 
fource of light on our imperfect and heterogeneous planet. 
Mr. Forster de(cribes, with great eloquence, the impref- 
fions which he felt on viewing the Gothic cathedral of Co- 
logne. He is here led into fome remarks om genius as difplay- 
ed in the arts, which do honour to his tafte and judgment, but 
which our limits will not permit us to infert, The furvey of 
the gloomy bigotry and ignorance which prevail in this city, 
and which are indeed infeparable from the baneful influence of 
popery, gives occafion to fome excellent obfervations on thele 
fubjects. We fear there is too much reafon for his apprehen- 
fion that, notwithftanding the progrefs of more rational fenti- 
ments in Europe within the laft fifty years, the abolition of ec- 
clefiaftical intolerance muft not be expected at prefent. It is 
vain to hope for this happy event, while an alliance between 


‘the church and the ftate remains, and while the civil magiftrate, 


eftimating religion, not according to its intrinfic truth, but by 
its utility as a political machine, finds it his intereft to fupport 
the priefthood in difcovraging free inquiry, and in perfuading 
the people that their chriftianity muft confift ia the behef of 
unintelligible myfteries: this evil is not confined to Roman 
catholic countries. | 

The chief fubje& of the four following letters are the pain- 
tings which the author faw at Cologne and Duffeldorp: his 


ebfervations on them will not be very pleafing to the admirets 
of 
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of the Flemifh and Dutch fchools.. He remarks. that -thefe 
paintings are to,be regarded as works of -art rather than of 
genius ; they are exact copies of material objets, but do not 
exprefs the foul, and are deftitute of that grandeur of imagina- 
tion, of thofe ieee of the beautiful and the fublime, which 
render a picture interefting and affecting. Thefe remarks are 
in genera] jufl: but many of our readers wil] think that he goes 
too far, when he applies them in all their extent to Rubens, to 
whom he allows fcarcely any merit except that of colouring. 
The Laft Judgment, by this painter, is here feverely criticized, 
as deficient in every refpe& ; he has, fays Mr. Forster, re- 
prefented the Deity like a fuperannuated old man, and the 
Judge of the world like a weak earthly tyrant; and inftead of the 
regularity and calm folemnity which ought to charaCterize this 
awful fcene, the utmoft confufion and diforder prevail; With 
other pieces of this great inafter, the author was better pleafed ; 
and on fome_he beftows great praife: but he cannot pardon 
the painter for the want of “eracelulnels i in his females, and for 
the coarfe and clumfy forms which he has given to them. 

The ninth and tenth letters relate to Aix la Chapelle. This 
city, which once contained above one hundred thoufand in- 
habitants, has now not a third part of this number, and has 
loft all its ancient wealth and profperity ; owing partly to the 
rife of rival towns, but principally to religious intolerance and 
a bad government. Ihe confequences are, that the ftreets 
fwarm with beggars, and that the morals of the people are 
licentious and corrupt. ‘They who might have promoted in- 
duftry, and have enriched the city by their commerce, have 
been driven from it by the oppreflive and partial conduét of the 
guilds, and have erected their manufaCories in other towns, 
where they could enjoy greater liberty; thofe of cloth at 
Burfcheid, Vaals, Eupen, Monjoie, and at feveral other places 
in the dutchy of Limburg, are in a very flourithing ftate; the 
wool is imported from “Spaia, and the cloth made of it is 
chiefly exported to the Levant. In confequence of this fpirit 
of induftry, Vaals, which, thirty years ago, was an inconfidera- 
ble village, is now become a refpectable town ; the proteitants, 
weary of the oppreflign and bigotry which they had experien- 
ced at Aix la Chapelle, were eafily induced to fettle in a place 
where they were allowed the advantages of religious freedom ; 
and it has now five different churches, in which Roman Ca- 
tholics, Lutherans, Calvinifts, Baptifts, and Jews, worfhip the 
Deity, according to their f{éveral fentiments, and live peace- 
ably with each other. 

In his account of Liege, the next place that our author vifit- 
ed, he gives us a brief view of the differences that arofe between 
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the people and their late bifhop; in which the conduct of the 
latter appears to have been very mean and difhonourable. The 
conftitution of Liege was founded in 1316, on an agreement 
made between all the fevera] orders of the people, which is 
called the Peace of Fexhe, and according to which the citizens 
had confiderable privileges, and the right of ele&ting their civil 
magiftrates. ‘Thefe privileges were firft violated in 1684, and, 
the clergy increafing in power and wealth, and being exempt 
from all taxes, the people were more and more opprefled. In 
the year +78g, the bifhop, being in want of money, found it 
neceflary to aflemble the feveral orders of citizens, and exhorted 
the clergy to contribute fomething toward an alleviation 
of the public burthen: but unfortunately fo many iaftances 
had occurred of the arbitrary exertions of epifcopal tyranny, 
that the people were fo highly exafperated as fcarcely to 
need the example of France and Brabant to perfuade them to 
vindicate their rights, and to oppofe their prieftly defpots. The 
clergy of the chapter complied with the requifition of the pre- 
late, and gave up their exemption: but this did not fatisfy the 
citizens, who infifted on the reftoration of their ancient pri- 
vileges, depofed their magittrates, and ele&ted others agreeably 
to the regulations of the Peace of Fexhe. As the people were 
unanimous, 2nd met with no oppofition, this revolution took 
place without any difagreeable event. The bifhop, who, on 
the firft appreach of the ftorm, had retired to his country-feat, 
wrote a note, in which he gave his confent to the alterations 
effeCted by the people, and, on the day appointed for the election 
of the magiftrates, returned to the city; this conduct rendered 
him fo popular, that the mob toek the horfes from his coach and 
dragged it to the town-houfe. During ten days, while he re- 
mained in Liege, he appeared to approve of the pcpular meafures, 
acknowleged as legal the election of the new burgermatters, en- 
tertained them at his table, attended their official mectings, and, 
before he left the city, gave the deputies of the people a written 
aflurance that he fhould difavow all complaints of their con- 
dué&t, which might hereafter be made in his name. He after- 
ward quitted the principality with great privacy; and ufed 
all his influence to procure the moft rigorous execution of the 
decree of the imperial council at Wetzlar againft the people 
as rebels to his authority. Mr. ForstTer’s reflections on this 
event, and on popular revolutions in general, do him honour 
as a man of humanity, moderation, and judgment :—it is but 
too true that the violent advocates for democracy, and thofe of 
arbitrary governments, often purfue one and the fame end, and 
make sfe of fimilar means; and the hiftory of paft ages, as 


well as of the prefent, gives us abundant reafon to lament that 
a caufe, 
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a caufe, in itfelf juft and honourable, is fo frequently difgraced 
by the inequitable and violent conduct of thofe who profefs to 
be its votaries. Nothing is fo fatal to the interefts of freedom 
as its abufe; it is this which gives the moft-formidable power 
to tyrants, and enables them to eftablifh'defpotifm under the 
pretence of reftoring order, 

The three remaining letters give ‘an account of Louvain, 
Mechelen, and Bruffels. On defcribing the univerfity of the 
firft of thefe cities, the author is naturally led to notice the im- 
provements which the Emperor Jofeph intended to introduce ; 
the confequences of this attempt fet the character of the people, 
both clergy and Jaity, in the moft contemptible point of view. 
We may, indeed, pity the ignorance of the latter, but we want 
words to exprefs our deteftation of the obftinate bigotry of the 
former: we admire the liberal intentions of the i mperor, though 
we acknowlege that he was too precipitate in endeavouring 
to force his plan into execution ;—but what, that bears the 
human fhape, can be fo contemptible, as thofe worthlefs monks 
who excited a rebellion in order to prevent the progrefs of 
knowlege, and to preferve a degree of ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion, of which many even of the Romifh clergy in other coun- 
tries are afhamed ? 

In his account of the park of Bruffels, Mr. Forster men- 
tions a grotto, with a fountain, and a {mall piece of water, 
where he faw this infcription: Petrus Alextcwitz Czar, Mof- 
covie Magnus Dux, margini hujus fontis infidens, illus aquam 
nobilitavit libato vino, hora poft meridiem tertia, die xvi. Aprilis 
anni 1717. The truth was, the Czar had made too free with 
the bottle at dinner, after which, ftaggering into the grotto, 
he tumbled into the pond. We are not told how much the 
‘water is improved in flavour fince it was ennobled by this rayal 
wine-fop. | 

We hope that the remaining part of this tranflation will foon 
be publifhed, when we fhall once more introduce this fenfible 
and agreeable traveller to the notice of our readers, Sow 
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Art. XIV. Defeription of and Dire&ions for ufing a Two Feet 
Difiance Meafurer. By JonatTHanN CuTHBERTSON, 8vO. 46 
Pages. Rotterdam. 1792. 

| Hr author of this pamphlet is the brother of the ingenious 

Mr. Curuperrson, late of Amfterdam *, whofe im- 
provements in electrical machines and air-pumps we mentioned 


nea 





* We are informed that he has left Holland, and is fettled in 
London. 
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a few years ago with that approbation which they deferve from 
every triend to experimental philofophy. With the inftrument 
here defcribed by Mr. JONATHAN CUTHBERTSON, the angle is 
meafured as in Hadley’s quadrant, and the length of the dif- 
tance-meafurer forms the bafe of a right angle, by which the 
diftances are calculated in the tables that the author has added to 
his account. ‘lhe invention is fimple and ingenious: but, 
we fear, will not prove of any great utility ; becaufe the bale 
is too fhort to meafure any confiderable diftance with fufficient 
accuracy: this will be evident to thofe who confider that the 
difference in diftance, between an angle of thirty feconds and 
one of a minute, is not lefs than 6875,6 feet, Salis 





Art. XV. M. Millin’s National Antiquities of France. Vol. 1V. 


\ HEN we reflect on the commotion and tumult that have fo 

"Jong pervaded the provinces of France, we are gratified 
by obferving that the Jaborious editor of the prefent in- 
{tructive and entertaining publication has collected fo ample 
a record of its edifices, ufeful and ornamental, and of fo many 
other particulars which are welcome to the eye of the hif- 
torian, the antiquary, and the man of letters. During the 
excefles of popular agitations, feldom, alas! is property held 
facred; and feldom are even the greateft national ornaments 
refpected 1 While the exiftence, therefore, of temples, bridges, 
churches, palaces, and ;he various productions of art, is {fo 
precarious, it affords us a fort of melancholy pleafure to re- 
collect that one of the arts of man will preferve to us the hif- 
tory of his other works, when ‘* the places thereof fhall know 
them no more.” 

Having given (in our laft volume, p. 571.) a copious ac- 
count of the firft three volumes of the prefent performance, we 
now proceed to the confideration of the fourth; which has 
been fince completed ; and which opens with a defcription of 
Chapelle de Sainte Yves, in St. James’s-{treet, Paris, erecied 
fometime in the fourteenth century, to the memory of a maa 
who died many years before, and who ts faid to have been 
eminentas a lawyer and adivine. Miracles, in the utmo’ pro- 
fufion, are attributed to his tomb. At this day, the chapel is 
chiefly remarkable for the number of ftatues which it con- 
tains, together with pieces of mofaic work, and various kinds 
of monumental commemoration and infcriptions. M. MILiin 


diftinétly defcribes them, and adds many pertinent remarks.— 
The ftreet, at the corner of which this chapel fiands, is ren- 
dered more notable by a imall houfe, belonging to the chapel, 
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in which was born “fohn Baptifte Rouffeau, of fuch great cele- 
brity, fays this author, for his poetry, (pocfes,) and for his 
misfortunes. 

The Carthufian monaftery at Gaillon is faid to be one of 
the moft rich and handfome belong ging to the order. In 1764 
the church was deftroyed by fire ; it has been rebuilt to advan- 
tage, and difplays great neatnefs and elegance ; which, it is 
faid, is the general cafe of buildings appertaining to thefe 
monks, who have nothing to do but to pray and to adorn their 
edifices. —It has been the burial place of numbers of the regal 
family of I’'rance: with all which, and other curious particulars, 
we are here amufed. More information and entertainment are 
to be found in the 39th number, which has for its fubjec, the 
convent of the Jacobins or Dominicans. ‘The perfecutions, 
the fcandals, the quarrels, and the furious wars, of which the holy 
Dominique might be confidered as the author, M. Mizuin had 
before defcribed ; he now limits himfelf more direétly to this 
monattery in the ‘ftreet of St. Jacques, Paris. Sufficient, how- 
ever, here appears, to fill us with aftonifhment at the audacity 
and criminality of thefe people, who, in connection with the 
civil powers, could fo egregioufly impofe on and domineer over 
the reft of their countrymen.—In the prefent very critical time, 
the great party club, who hold their meetings here, have again 
raifed this place, and the denomination of acobin, to great 
celebrity. 

Of the monuments, infcriptions, flatues, &c. with which 
this monatte ry abounds, we ¢an take little notice. We find 
Thomas Aquinas particularly mentioned: oneof his arms, if we 
sider fend right, together with his picture, is lodged in this 
convent. His ta citurnity and profound meditation procured 
him the name of /e bawf muct, (dumb ox,) with fome collegians 
among whom he for a time refided: but profeflor A/bert, who 
had obferved his genius, told them, ‘that the learned bel- 
owing’ of this ox would one day be heard throughout the uni- 
verfe During his abode at Rome, in the reign of Innocent IV. 
he came one day Into the apartments of the Pope, at a time 
when fums of money were {pread before him; Jxnocent, ad- 
drefling himfelf to Aquinas, (or, rather, bD’ Aquin,) cheerfully ob- 


ferved, * You fee this is not the age in which the church may 


fay, Silver and gold have I none 2 to which the doétor re- 


plied, * Prue, holy father, and it is alfotrue, that fe cannot 
now fay to the paralytic, Rife up and walk *.’— 

The iamous “Fasmes Clemert, who atiafiinated Henry ITI, of 
France, was of this monaftery; a man of a weak capacity 
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and difordered imagination, who has, sient been re- 
garded as a faint and a martyr. 

The Abbaie de Bonne-porte furnifhes a variety of materials: 
we fha!ll {elect only a few particulars relative to Philip De/- 

ortes, a poet celebrated in the 16th century, and favoured by 
Charles IX. Henry I1[. and IV. He found the mules of creat 
ule to him: they fink for him preferment and ample for- 
tune. One fonnet alone produced him one hundred golden 
crowns: another obtained for himthis abbey. His poems have 
been often reprinted: yet, though an ecclefiaftic, and an ab- 
bot, he is faid to have chanted nothing but love :—he greatly 
contributed, however, to improve the French language. His 
epitaph feems to intimate a tranflation of the palms of 
David. 

Several curious remarks relative to jugglers, mulicians, &c. 
are offered in an account of Chapelle des-‘fulien-des- Meneftriers. 
The chapel was founded by two travelling min/frels about the 
year 1331; and, inthe year 178g, the proprietors, who were 
laics, furrendered it, with all its appurtenances, to the National 
Aflembly, as a voluntary gift for the afliftance of theit 
country. 

Ville de Chaumont ; this town has fometimes been fuppofed to 
receive its name from une montagne chaude, the warm or’ hot 
mountain: but it is a derivation which cannot be fupported. 
It is well obferved, that a hill not covered with trees is often dif- 
tinguifhed as chave, caluus mons, the bald or uncovered hill, 
a probable etymology of the name of this and other places. 

In the account of the Carms or Carmelites, whofe preten- 
fions have occafioned many quarrels and perfecutions, we 
have been rather diverted by M, MiLtin’s reflection relative 
to the name ; after recounting and rejecting fome of their 
claims, he adds, ‘inthe enumeration of the different kinds of 
animals fhut up in the ark, we find no mention of any jane 
creatures as Carms.’ ‘This ‘monaftery of the Carmelites, de /a 
Place Maubert, filis up a great number of pages, and affords, 
like other articles, confiderable amufement: but we fhall only 
obferve that in the defcription of an ancient ftone pulpit which 
is here preferved, it is mentioned as a prevailing opinion, that 
this was the pulpit of Adafer Albert, a celebrated Dominican 
preacher; and that the name, AdZeudert, is a contracted de- 
rivation from Adaiire Albert. Vhis Albert, fometimes called 
le grand, was afterward profeflor at Cologne, under whom 
Thomas Aguinas ftudied, for atime, and who made that re- 
mark concerning him which has aiready been mentioned. 
Among the moft eminent perfons produced by this convent is 


jean Truchet, better known by the name of Pere Sebaflien: 
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the main who epened the two repeating watches which had 
been tent from England to Lewis X!V. After the mott con. 
fiderable mechanics had in vain attempted to open them, this 
young Carm foon difcovered the fecret: he did not then know 
that thev were the property of the king. When the French mi- 
nifter afterward fent for him, he obeyed the order with fear 


aureane 


nour, and he is notwithtianding faid to have lived a ftriking 
and uncommon example of difintereftednefs and fimplicity, 

We have thus given avery brief fketch of the contents of this 
volume; and we fhall be glad when our attention is again call- 
ed to M. MiLvin’s work, from which we always derive both 


pleafure and proht. , 
1- 











Aet. XVI. La Faoniacde. Tani ed Odi di Saffo, tradetti dal tefto 
Greco ix metro Italiano, da S. 7. P. A. i.e The Phaoniad; or 
Hymns and Oses of Sappho. ‘lranflated from the Greek into 
Italian Verfe, by S. j. P. A. Small 4to. pp. gg. Price ss. 
Molini. Loadon. 

HE firft queftion that will occur to the fcholar who reads 
the title of this little elegant publication, muft be, By 
what lucky chance did this regular work of Sappho, when un- 
known to all the reit of the world, find its way to the hands of 

S. J. P. A.?——-The next, How comes S.J. P. A. to have 

given us his italian verfion, inftead of the Greek original! 

—To thefe queftions, which are rather puzzling, the tranfla- 

tor fhal! anfwer as well as he can. He informs us, then, ina 

letter addrefled ¢ @ Licofonte Trezenio,’ dated Madrid, and figned 

Sofare, that this work of the celebrated Sappho was lately dif- 

covered by Signor O/ur, during his voyage in the ARgean fea, 

—The manner of its difcovery was as follows: A Ruflian 

veflel, failing through the A»gean, was obliged to make the 

ifland Santa Maura, formerly called Leucadia; when Signor 

Offur, one of the literati of Peterfburgh, determined to examine 

whether thereexifted in that!fland anyremains ofthe famous Tem- 

ple of Apollo. He was well repaid for his pains: for, in fact, he 
not only found fome ruins of the edifice, but was enabled, by 
means of a mutilated infcription, to difcover the burying-place 
of the unfortunate Sappho, ‘That fuch fuccefs fhould re-dou- 
ble his curiofity is not wonderful; though it may feem very 
firanve that fuch increated curiofity fhould meet with complete 
gratification. So it happened, however: for, after much labour, 
Signor Ofar found a ftone box, coataining fome papers, 
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which, after the moft diligent infpection, proved to be poetical 
compofitions of Sappho; the indifputable and identical origi- 
nals to which we are indebted for the tranflauon that now lies 
before us, delighting our eyes by the elegance of its types and 
the beauty of its paper *, 

Signor Offur had the complaifance to lerd the original to our 
author for the purpofe of having it tranflaced : bur the joan was 
accompanied with this condition, that the tranflation fhould 
not be publifhed til Signor Ofur had enriched the original 
with erudite notes; when both were to be printed togerher, 
‘Three years elapled without any notice from Signor Offur: at 
the end of which time, advice of his death was tranfnitted from 
a friend at Peteifburgh : adding that, among his MSS. the origi- 
nal in queftion (which had been returned, ) was found ; and that 
>. Offur had actua!ly begun to adorn it with notes.—Conceiv- 
ing himielf freed trom his obligation by thefe circumftances, 
and having already kept his tranfiation for the {pace of three 
tedious years, the trantiator could wait no longer, but has 
publifhed his verfion; and as foon as he receives the orizinal 
and notes from Peterfburgh, which he doubts not will fhortly 
be in his poflefiun, be will publiih them alio, that the Italian 
and the Greek may be contronted, and the authenticity of the 
poems be made manifelt. 

Such is the external evidence in favour of the recent difcovery 
of a comp!cte work of Sappho! Of the full conviction which 
would doubtle/s be produced by the internal evidence, we are 
unfortunately deprived, by not having the Greek text before us: 
ftill, however, we are to regard the tranflation as furnifbing 
fuficient proofs to fatisfy even fcrupulous otinds! Jt is evident? 
that Sappho, having determined to throw herfelf from the Leu- 
cadean promontory, would amufe herfelf during her paflage 
to that place by compofing poems fimilar to the prefent: that 
fhe would fi:{t invoke the deities to pity and fuccour her; that, 
finding this of no avail, fhe would be directed in a vifion to 
take the fatal leap; and that.on coming to the place, fhe would 
try to animate herfelf by fecalling to her mind the fuccets of 
Deucalion in a fimilar emergency, and by recommending her- 
felf to the proteSiion of the deity of the temple at Leucade. 
It is evident, we fay, that this mu have been the tenor of her 
poems, becaufe Ovid, who inditputably had feen them, has 
followed the fame track, and has abfolutely tranflated parts of 
them into his epiftle from Sappho to Phaon,—By the way, 
Ovid has ccmmitted one egregious blunder in his poem, by 


-_—~ _—_—_—_—-—- 








* Seriouifly, this lictle piece of |iterary impohtion (iuch ay jeait 
we deem it,) is charmingly printed. 
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making Sappho there {peak of her ufing the elegiac meafure, 
becaufe the lyric was not fuited to expre(s her crief; 
Forfitan et quar? mea fint alterna req uIras 
Carmina ; cum lyricts fim magis apta meodis, 
Flendus amor meus eff: elezeta fiebile carmen. 
Non facit ad /acrymas barbitos ulla meas. 

How Ovid, who certainly had thefe lyric and lamentable 
productions of Sappho before him, could ufe fuch an argument, 
we are at alofs to determine! 

Again, it is evident that Sappho in thefe poems would men- 
tion the place of her nativity, and enter into the particulars of 
her previous hiftory, of her love for poetry, of the different 
meafures of which fhe was the inventrels, of her being named 
the tenth mufe, and many other matters, in moft of which 
Ovid has likewife copied her.—it is a throng proof alfo in 
favour of the authenticity of the poems, that we find in them 
moft of the fragments which have been preferved by different 
writers, as productions of Sappho: Ir is plain that they would 
all be collected in thefe poems, decaufe Sappho wrote no cthersi— 
Her allufions, moreover, are of fuch « nature, that they would 
never have been conceived by any modern writer; and they 
would even be unintelligible, had they not been luckily eluci- 
dated by Pliny, or fome other ancient author *, It is almoft 
needlefs to obferve, farther, that thefe compofitions are replete 
with thofe repetitions, with that uniformity of methed in the 
openings of each piece, and with thofe vivid and even licen- 
tious images, which have been noticed by ancient authors, as 
abounding in Sappho’s poetry. 

On the whole, their originality being thus indubitable, we can- 
not help exclaiming with the tranilator, * Wonderful is the 
chain of human occurrences! Who would ever have thought 
that it fhould have fallen to the lot of a princefs of the North,’ 
(though we hardly fee how this good lady is included in the 
bufine(,) § a law-giver, and a warrior, the favourer of {cience 





* ‘Take the following as a ipecimen : 
‘ Qual erba mai venejica + 
Per me produff2 averno, 
Oxud'é, che ognora avvivafi 
In me P ardore eterno? 
<4 Non mi farebbe ftato poffidite Lufcire dalla ofcurita di quefio paffo 
del tefto, fe Plinio con i fuot lumi non me ne avefe tratto fuora. Odaft 
cr, ch’ egli conta d’un erba detta in Greco, Eringium, in Latino, Centum 
capita, ed in Italiano, Calcatrep/olo. 
‘ Portentofum, quod de ea traditur: radicem eius alterutrius fexus 


frnilitudinem referre: rarum invents ; Jed fi viris contingerit mas, amas 


biles feri; ob bee et Phaonem Lefoium diledum a Sapbo, Plin, lib. 
Xxill, Cap. 8.’ 
and 
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and of wifdom, after the lapfe of four-and-twenty ages, to en- 
joy the glory of difcovering the works of a Grecian poetefs ?? 


—Who would ever have thought it, indeed ! C. 


et _ : 





Art. XVII. Recherches Phyfico Chemiques; i e. Phyfico-Chemi- 
cal Inquiries. Memoir II. Quarto. 30 Psges. Amfterdam. 
1793: 

N the appendix to the eighth volume of our new Series, we 
gave an account of the firit memoir, publifhed under this 
title, by Mefficurs DeEiman, Bont,NIEUWLAND, and TRoost- 

WYK, and we refer to that article for particulars concerning 

the fociety of which they are the operative directors. Ihe prefent 

memoir contains an examination of the propertics of an elaftic 
fluid, towhich Dr. Prieftley gave the name of dephlogifticated 
nitrous air, which, if tranflated into the language of the new 

chemical] nomenclature, wou!d be oxygenated nitrous Qas i— 

but this appellation would indicate that it €ontained a oreater 

proportion cf oxygen than the nitrous air; and the authors of 
this memoir, finding the contrary to be the cafe, have thought 
proper to call it gafous oxyd of azote. 

Nitrous gas may be converted into this gafous oxyd, by ex- 
pofing it to the action of thofe fubftances with which the oxy- 
gen has a greater affinity than with the nitrous acid: thefe 
gentlemen effected this change by expofing the nitrous gas to 
iron filings, to fulphuret of potath, or alkaline liver of fulphur, 
to muriat of tin, and to folutions of copper in ammoniac, and 
in the nitric acid. During thefe experiments, the nitrous gas 
undergoes a confiderable diminution of volume, and, when this 
amounts to two-thirds of the whole, the refiduum is the pureft 
gafous oxyd ; for if the procefs be continued much longer, no- 
thing will be left but the azote which had been accidentally 
mixed with the nitrous gas. ‘This is not owing to any decom- 
pofition of the gafous oxyd, but merely to its being gradually 
abforbed by the water, over which it was confined. It is ob- 
ferved that this abforption is prevented by the introduction of am- 
moniac ; a phenomenon, for which thele gentlemen acknowlege 
they know not how to account. 

This fluid, however, may be produced in a more direct man- 
ner; or, to fpeak more properly, the nitrous gas, during its 
formation, and before it has aflumed its elaftic flate, may be 
decompofed, and thus changed into gafous oxyd, Dy. Pricilley 
obtained it from folutions of iron, zinc, and tin, in the diluted 
nitric acid. ‘Thefe gentlemen found that, from thefe metals, 
when expofed to the action of the concentrated nitric acid, only 


nitrous gas was produced: but that, on the addition of water, 
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either by itfelf, or with the fulphuric or the muriatic acid, the 
metals were oxydated. Hydrogen and nitrous gas are hen oe. 
nerated; the former attrats from the latter a part of its ‘oxy= 
gen, and thus transforms it into gafous oxyd. Nitrat of am- 


moniac, mixed with three times its volume of fond. and expofed 


in a matrafs toa ftrong heat, yields this oxyd in great abun- 
dance: but if the procefs be long continued, it will be mixed 
with azotic gas :—in this operation a part of the oxygen of 
the nitric acid is united with the hydrogen of the am- 
moniac, 

The gafous oxvd, if pure, undergoes no diminution when 
mixed with oxygen gar, with atmofpheric air, or with nitrous 
gas; in the Jaft experiment, a taper will continue to burn in 
the mixture, and its flame will be brighter in proportion as the 
gafous oxyd is predominant. 

It has hitherto been fuppofed that azote, though it may be 
combined with a large proportion of oxygen, is not ftrong!y 
united with it; becaule, in fome cafes it very readily parts 
with it to other fubftances : but, from thefe experiments, it ap- 
pears that this feparation takes place with refpect to part only 
of the oxygen; for, in the gafous oxyd, the affinity between 
the azote and oxygen is fo ftrong, that it cannot be decompofed 
by fulphuret, by muriat-of tin, nor by fulphur; neither has the 
fluid cauftic alkali any effe& on it. 

A taper burns very bright in the gafous oxyd; and, if the 
latter be very pure, the wick, when peg extinguifhed, will 
be rekindled, as in oxygen gas: this the ingenious authors 
afcribe to the hydrogen, which is the only bdaaei fubftance 
hitherto known that is capable of decompofing the oxyd. A 
mixture of three parts of gafous oxyd with one of hydrogen 
gas, being fired by the eleétric fpark, underwent fome diminu- 
tion; a taper burned in the refiduum, which, when mixed 
with nitrous gas, was diminifhed in the fame proportion as 
common air. From this experiment, it is calculated that one 
hundred cubic inches of gafous oxyd contain about thirty- 
feven of oxygen. 

Some phofphorus, that was introduced into a glafs filled 
with gafous oxyd, which was confined over mercury and per- 
fectly dry, on being heated, by placing the ringeey in boiling 
water, was melted, but would not flame; ; when the phofphorus 
had been previoutly lighted in the open air, it was extinguifhed 
as foon as it was immerfed in the gas: but at the moment when 
it was taken out again, it fpontaneoufhy refumed its fame. In 
this gas, which had three times exti inguifhed the fame of phof- 
phorus, that of a candle burned very bright. 
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A piece of red-hot charcoal, being introduced into a phial 
of the gafous oxyd, continued to burn, though with lefs a 
than in oxygen gas: when it was extinguithed, the phial wa 
inverted in lime water and opened, and the latter rofe into it a 
became turbid: a fecond piece of charcoal was immediately 
extinguithed in its; a little ammontac was then introduced, 
which ocafioned a very trifling diminution, and a taper burned 
in the refiduum with as bright a flame as in oxygen gas. 
Hence the authors conclude that the oxyd, when deprived of 
carbonic acid gas, which might have been mixed with it, un- 
dergoes no farther change. 

In order to afcertain the difference of the affinity of the 
oxyd with hydrogen gas, and with coal, the authors burned a 
mixture, of five parts of gafous oxyd with three of carbonated 
hydrogen gas, and found that the coal was evidently precipi- 
tated. 

The gafous oxyd is well known to be unfit for refpiration ; 
birds confined in it died in lefs than fifteen feconds : butits hav- 
ing killed thefe animals did not difquality it for affitting the 
combuftion of a taper. 

The oxyd is not decompofed by the electric fpark: but, on 
tran{mitting a great number of fhocks through it, its velaun 
was a little “diminith ed, and it appeared to be changed into ate 
mofperic air. By making it pafs through a red-hot glafs tube, 
a fimilar effect was produced; and the authors are of opinion 
that great heat, as well as electrical explofion, decompofles the 
gafous oxyd, only by feparating from each other the principles 
of which it pear Hy 

From thefe facts, the gentlemen are led to conclude, that the 
elaftic fluid in queftion confilts of azote combined with a propor 
tion of oxygen, greater than is found in common air, but lefs 
than in nitrous gas. In the atmofphere, thefe principles are rather 
mixed than chemically united; and the oxygen is ealily fepa- 
rated, for the purpofes of refpiration, by its greater affinity 
with coal; whereas, in the gafous oxyd, the azote ts fo inti- 
mately combined with the other principle, as not to part with 
it to many of thofe fubftances which decompofe common 


air. | 





Art. XVIII. Gry som und Schrifien, &c.i e. Tranfa&tions and 
Differtations of thé Souety tor a ‘ing Uleful Aris and Ma- 


nufacturee in Hamburgh. Vol. I. 8vo. 420 Pages. Ham- 
burgh. 1792. 

HATEVER invidious refleGtions the queruious panegyrifts 

of pait ages may be difpofed to caft on the prefent, they 

cannot 
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cannot deny that the limits of fcience have been more extended, 
the ufeful arts of life more improved, and general knowlege 
more univerfally diffufed, in this, than in any preceding centu- 
ry. Societies inftituted for this purpole are now more nume- 
rous than ever; and though fome of them muft neceflarily be 
more confined in their purfuits and fphere of utility than 
others, vet even the leaft of them may be of great fervice in 
the improvement of thofe who are within the reach of their in- 
fluence. If their labours do not greatly enlarge the fum of 
human knowlege, t ey tend at leait to promote a taite for the 
purfuits of {cience, ‘ena to iff fe that among many, which was 
formerly confined to a few. If their publications have not that 
celebrity which renders them the fource of information to 
whole nations, they may contribute to enlighten a province, or 

a city, and may intpire its inhabitants with a laudable ambition 
to employ their talents in thofe purfuits which increafe the 
public welfare. 

Thefe reflections occurred to us on perufing the volume be- 
fore us, which contains an account of the rite, progrefs, and 
tranfactions of a fociety, the defign of which is highly praife- 
worthy, as it is intended for the encouragement and improve. 
ment of thofe arts which increafe the happineis and profperity 


of a community. 

In the hiftorical part of the prefent work, we are informed 
that the founders of the Hamburgh Society were the late Pro- 
feflor Reimarus, Dr. ‘fF. A. H. Retmarus, and feveral other gen- 
tlemen of confiderable reputation in the literary world. ‘They 
had long kept up a kind of weekly club, in which the objects 
of this fociety were the principal topics of their converfation ; 
and, in the year 17 765, one of them propofed to the principal 
citizens the erection of a more public inftitution: this propo- 
fal was accepted, and, in 1767, the fociety was acknowleged 
and authorized, as a public body, by a decree of the fenate. 
From that time, the number of its metabers increafed rapidly, 
and, in the year 1790, they amounted to near two hundred. 

The above, and feveral other particulars relative to the 
hiftory of the fociety, are related in a very fenfible and judi- 
cious difcourfe, compofed by M. T. A. Gunruer, and by 
him delivered to the members on the 5th of April 1790; 
when they were aflembled to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
verfary of the inftitution, In this oration, M. GUNTHER gives 
a brief view of their pait tranfactions, which he arranges under 
the feveral clafles of Arts and Mainufabturespa Commerce,—Na- 
vigation,—Agriculture,— Political Economy,—and Science. We 
are alio informed by this gentleman, that public fchools for 


drawing have been erected by the fociety, and that feveral of 
its 
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its members have undertaken to give leQures gratis in anato- 
my, furgery, mathematics, navigation, and other branches of 
fcience. Nor muft we omit mentioning, that to this inflicu- 
tion the city of Hamburzh Is indebted for he premiunis given 
to thofe who recover perfons who are apparently drowned, or 
fuffocated. 

Such are the objects of this fociety, which it endeavours to 
attain by propofing prize queftions, and by giving rewards to 
thofe who diftinguifh themfelves, either by ingenious and ufe- 
ful inventions, or by undertakings in commerce, manufactures, 
and agriculture, which tend to promote the public welfare. 
‘The queftions and premiums propojed in this volume are fuch 
as mutt be of great utility in this refpect: bur, as they relate en- 
tirely to the political economy of Hamburgh, they would not 

e interefting to our readers. 

The prize memoirs delivered to the fociety are not publifh- 
ed in the form in which they were written : but commifiioners are 
appointed to makean abridged extract of {uch parts as are deemed 
moft interefting, and thence to compofe a dillertation, in which 
all that is really valuable in the feveral memoirs on the fubjeé 
is culleéted, and laid before the reader. By this mode of pub- 
lication, the fociety avoids that proli xity, and thole repetitions, 
which are fometimes obfervable in works of this nature. 

‘The firft of thefe collective memoirs relates to a queftion of 
great importance in political economy, in which it was requir- 
ed to find out a proper kind of labour for thofe idle and diflo- 
lute poor, who are confined in workhoufes. It contains the 
fubftance of fix diflertations on the fubject, and abounds with 
excellent remarks on the mode of treatment proper for perfons, 
whofe labour is intended as a kind of punifhment for their wil- 
ful idlenefs and profligacy. ‘Ihe wih es moit approved for the 
men, is rafping logwood; and, for women and children, the 
{pinning of cow-hair; with refpect to the latter, M. Ketver 
has propofed a washed of moiltening the hair when worked, 
which removes the objection that often was made again{t this 
employment, as injurious to health, from the duft of the quick 
lime with which the hair is prepared. 

The fecond memoir is the production of Captain C.G, D. 
MULLER ; and its fubject is the method of fupplying the lofs of 
a fhip’s rudder at fea. It contains a brief account of the various 
expedients for fteering a veilel which has loft her rudder, that 
have been propofed by Englifh, Dutch, and French, as well as 
German, writers on this fubject, illuftrated with a plate. Cap- 
tain MULLER gives the preterence to Captain Pakenham’s ine 
vention for this purpofe, and defcribes it very minutely: he 
alfo recommends to his countrymen a tranflation of Hutchin- 

fon’s 
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fon’s treatife on practical feamanfhip, on which he beftows 
great praife *, 

The next seticle 1s adefcription, by M. Rrinnarp Wo.tr- 
MAN, of a hydrometrical vane, with an account of the manner 
of applying it to meafure the velocity of the wind, or of ftreams. 
This appears to be a very ingenious contrivance: but, without 
the plate with which this memoir is illuftrated, it is impofible 
to give our readers an adequate idea of the machine. -We 
cannot pretend to judge of its accuracy, which can be deter. 
mined only by experiment:—from the defcription, we are in- 
clined to think it inferior, as a ftream meter, to an inftrument 
invented for this purpofe by M. Brunings, of which we gave 
a fhort account about three years ago +. 

This memoir is followed by a propofal made to the fociety, 
for eftablifhing in Hamburgh a manufactory of poplins, which, 
on account of the great expence, and the little probability of 
fuccets, is declined. , 

The fifth memoir gives an account of the procefs of redu- 
cing coal to coak or cinders. In this article we find nothing 
new, as it is chiefly compiled from what has been publifhed oa 
this fubject in Dient Britain. 

The fucceeding paper contains a variety of prefcriptions, 
colleQled from different writers, for deftroying the melolanthus, 
or cock-chafer. 

It feems that the ufe of peat mould in tanning leather has 
been propofed to the fociety ; and we have here an account of 
three made in order to afcertain its utility, but 
they were not attenced with fuccefs. 

The remaining articles are confiderations on the caufes of 
the poverty of the lower clafles of the people; and reflections 
on the decline in value of the Hamburgh thirty years’ bank an- 
nuities, ‘St {1x fer cent. 

The former of thefe artic'es is compiled from eight memoirs 
on the fubject, and it contains many good but trite ‘obfetvations 
on the degeneracy of the times. Among the caufes of the 
poverty of the inferior clafles, there is one which deferves the 
attention of every government, viz. the great number of men 
fervants kept in cities. ‘Thefe men, who might have been 
brought up in employments ufeful to the community, contract 
habits of idlenefs and prodigality, corrupt the morals of thofe 
with whom they aflociate, and, whenever they marry, from their 
want of indufiry and frugality, become a burthen to the public. 
The only remedy for this evil, is to lay a very heavy tax on 
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male domeftics, the object of which fhould not be fo much the 
immediate produce to the itate, as the diminution of their 
number. 

The reflections on the annuities relate fo immediately to 
Hamburgh, that we fhall not trouble the public with the detail 
of them. 

On the whole, the work before us (of which, we are told, 
a volume will be publifhed annually,) contains very little thae 
will be interefting to foreigners: but this circumftance does 
not render its compilers lefs refpe&table. Their object is not 
extenfive fame, but real utility to their fellow-citizens ; and this 
end is not lefs promoted by the encouragement of honett in- 
duftry, and the communication of improvements made in other 
countries, than by the difcoveries of a Newton, or a Her- 


feel. Ss ow 


Art. XIX. Delle Antichita de Ercolano,&c. i.e. The Antiquities of 
Herculadeum. Volume Vill. Containing an Account of the 
Lamps and Candelabri found at that Place, and in its Neigh- 
bourhood. Folio. pp. 346. Price 31. 13s. 6d. Napes. 
1792. London, Molini. ; 


V 7& have at different times made our readers acquainted wit! 

the progrefs of this {plendid work, publifhed’under the 
patronage of the King of Napies, by a fociety formed ex- 
prefsly for the purpofe of promulgating and elucidating the 
very Curious remains of antiquity, which were-difcovered amid 
the ruins of Herculaneum. ‘The preient volume, which treats 
entirely of lamps and COREENEOR, cannot, of courle, afford the 
fame pleafure to the general reader, that he experienced from 
the perufal of fome of the former volumes, the contents of which 
were more mifcellaneous and intereiting. The portion of en- 
tertainment, however, which is here offered, is not {mall ; and 
while the amateur is gratified, the artilt may occafionally be 
improved. 

This volume is introduced by a preface compofed by the 
academicians, illuftrating (according to their laudable cuftom, 
which, they teil us, they defire religioufly to obferve, ) a piece 
of antiquity, which, t! hough it might have fome connexion with 
the main body of the work, could not be properly incorporated 
into it. This communication ts a defcription of an oil-prefs 
found at Stabia. ‘Whe different parts of this piece of work- 
lineated with great exactnefs, and a comparifon 
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is inftituted between the Jnfrantojo of Stabsa, and the Trapetum 
formed according to the directions of Cato, in cay 20,2! 


and 22. Weim: wine that there are readers to whom this part 
of 
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of the labours of the Herculaneum academicians will be more 
acceptable than it has proved to us, 

‘This volume contains ninety-three folio plates, befide head 
and tail pieces ; of which it may in general be faid, that the en- 
gravings are well executed: fome of them, indeed, may boatt 
great elegance and precifion ; which we notice with the greater 
pleafure, as we have formerly found it neceffary to fpeak in terms 

of cenfure on this fubject *. The firft fiftv-five plates exhibie 
drawings of lamps, of bronze, terra cotta, &c.: thefe, however 
numerous, poflefs no great variety of thapes, nor are their 
figures in general r emarkable for elegance ; they are principally 
indebted for their beauty to their simnaeneintes The mode in 
which fome of thefe /ucerne are fufpended is very pleafing, and 
in good tafte. Some vates, or veflels, to pour the oil into the 
Jamps, are alfo figured ;—of no particular beauty.— From plate 
fifty-eight to fixty-four are fhewn the /o/fegni, or ftands for the 
lucerne: thefe are of various characters, many being heavy, 
while others are elegant and light. From plate fixty- five to 
fixty-nine, are the flands called Lampadari : : of thefe, plate fixty- 
fix 1S particularly pleafing. The Candelabri begin at plate 
feventy, and end at ol: ate ninety. Many of thefe are very beautiful, 
and the ornamental parts of all of them poflefs great richnefs ; 
the engraving alfo of the ornaments deferves praife. 

It remains only to notice the labours of the academicians in 
illuftrating thefe pieces of antiquity ; and truly, if we judge of 
the value of their compofitions ‘by the bulkinefs of them, or if 
we compute the magnitude of their learning by the fragments 
of Greek and Latin feattered through their notes, we mutt 
hold this illuftrious body in high eftimation. Nothing is fo 
obvious, but that they can give it more clearnefs by their eluci- 
dations; nothing fo common, but that it ferves for a text on 
which they can difcourfe; nothing fo intelligible, but that it 
requires their explanation! In fine, fuch is their induftry, that 
we cannot help €: claiming, i in the donee of the editor of a little 
colleCiion of Greek apophthegms, ** Dodtores venaris induftrios ? 


vel fi pareret Minerva, haud Scio an filios ufpram fingeret fimiliores 
fut jr O: 





Art. XX. Callimaco Greco Italiano, &c. i.e. The Hymns 
and #pigrams of Callimachus, in Greek and Italian. to. 
About 200 Pages. Parma: Printed by Gtambatilta Bodoni. 
Loudon: Impurted by Molin. Price 11. 14s. in Sheets. 

HE excellence of the prefs of Parma has long been acknow- 
leged, and the fpecimen before us will adift in perpetuating 





* Ove Cur 52d volume, p, Gig. 
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its fame *, ‘The prefent work is one of three editions of Calli- 
machus, which Signor Bodoni has publifhed as proofs of his zeal 


in improving the typographical art. ‘Ihe beauty of the paper 
and types, and the corre&nefs and elegance of the workmanthip, 
concur in placing this volume high in the rank of fplendid 
publications. 

‘The Italian verfion of Callimachus, which accompanies the 
text, and is now for the firft time publifhed, comes from the 
pen of Father Pagnint, profeflor of eloquence in the univerfity 
of Parma, and tranflator of fome other Grecian poems. It 
appears to be executed with {pirit and fidelity. 

This edition of Callimachus is prefaced by a poem on the 
marrisge of Carolina Terefa, Princels of Parma, with Prince 
Maximilian of Saxony; and itis concluded by a fonnet written 


by Dr. Vincenzo Facobactt. e; 
s 





Art. XXI. Saggio ai Lingua Etrufca, &c, i. ¢, An Effay on the 
Ktrufcan Language, and the other Antiquities of Italy, intended 
to ferve as an Introduction to the Hiftory of Nations, Languages, 
znd Fine Arts. 8vo. ‘Two Vols. in Three. pp. 624, and 862. 
Rome. 178g. Imported by Molini, London. Price 16s. fewed, 


‘te Abbate Lanzi, the author of this curicus work, has be- 
ftowed much pains in proving, from the Tufcan infcrip- 
tions, medals, gems, urns, vafes, &c. that the religion, learning, 
and arts, of that ancient nation ought chiefly to be referred toa 
Grecian origin. The Tufcan antiquities, colleGed by the late 
Grand Duke Peter Leopold, and depofited in the mufeum at 
Florence, have furnifhed abundant materials to Sig. Lanzr 
for refuting the opinions of Gori, Caylus, and others, who, de- 
ceived by a few imperfect analogies, afcribed to the Egyptians 


an honour due to the Greeks. Strabo, (p. 806. edit. Am- 


ftelod.) and Quintilian (xii. 10.) fpeak of the Tufcan ftyle of 
art as hard, andrefembling that of the moft ancient monuments of 
Greece. Pliny, (xxxiv. 7.) in his zeal for the honour of 


Italy, afferts the antiquity of Tufcan fculpture, but gives not 


any account of Tufcan artifts; nor, does he mention with 


praifeany of their works, except the Apollo of the Palatine 
library, which was comparatively the production of a modern 
are. 
Children are every where the fame; and fo are men in the 
infancy of fociety. The firt monuments of Egyptian art re- 
femble thofe of Italy in the r1th and 12th centuries; harfh 
features, fharp angles, no fymmetry in their proportions, no 
grace intheir attitudes. By thefe figns, we may allo diftinguith 


* This edition was incidentally menuoucdin our lait App. p. 565. 
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the early monuments of the Tufcans, fome of which are pre. 
ferved in the cabinet of antique bronzes at Florence. ‘The 
bear a flriking refemblance to the moft ancient Greek medals ; 
and of fome of helt idols, the eyes are fcarcely half open; 
which was the cafe with the Greek ftatues before the age of 
Dedalus, (Diodor. Sicul. iv, 76.) The Tufcan figures in 
ftone recal the remembrance of the intonft Curij atque Camilli : 
for it was the cuftom to wear the beard in ltaly, until the mid- 
die of the fifth century of Rome, when P. Ticinus brought a 
provifion of barbers from Sicily, (Pliny.) Ina great collection 
of farcophagi, made by Monfignor Guarnacci at Volterra, 
which has been confidered as forming a complete feries of 
Tufcan art, are but few remains of the mot ancient ftvle. 
The cuftom of burning dead bodies, and preferving their afhes 
in urns, was not frequent among the Tufcans, any more than 
among the Romans, in the firft centuries of their city. 

‘The fecond ftyie of Tufcan fculpture prevailed after the 
year of Rome 4543 fince the figures reprefented on the urns 
are without beards, and the coins found within them are redu- 
ced from, the ftandard of their original weight. ‘lhis fecond 
ftyle has characteriftics altogether different from thofe of the 
firft. Inftead of that rudenefs and apparent motionlefs ftupi- 
dity which difgrace the ancient monuments, the fecond ftyle 

exhibits bones and mu! ‘cles ftrongly exprefled, draperies and or- 
naments highly finifhed, and an action too violent to be natural. 
This fecond ftyle, ‘es nace is s extremely defective in character. 
The fame head will pafs indifferently for that of a Diana, or a 
Venus, a Bacchus, or an Apollo. F rom thefe Tufcan monu- 
ments, a more complete feries may be formed of the mytholo- 
gical hiftory from Cadmus to Ulyfies, than from any others 
extant; and as Grecian fubje€ts are continually reprefented, 
there is the fulieft proof that the Tufcans derive their im- 
provements from an intercourfe with Greece. 

The third and beit ityle of ‘Tufcan grt began foon after the 
victory of Mummius and the fack of Corinth in the 608th year 
of Rome; when the Tufcans profited more than any other peo- 
ple of Italy by the models of the age of Pericles ; and, by imita- 
ting the dead, became the rivals of the living. Horace, 
(Ep. ii. 2.) foeaks of Tyrrhena Sigilla, which were totally differ- 
ent from the Signa Tufcanica ; the tormer being as remarkable for 
elegance as the latter were for rudene(s. The Tulcans long 
uled their ancient Characlers, and their mode of writing from 
right to left; and this has produced the miftake of referring to 
the remoteft ages, works which were conftruGed in the fixth 
and feventh centuries of the soman republic. 
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The work before us diffipates the illufion of the high antiqui- 
ty of the Tufcan monuments, which Guarnacci (Origin. Ital.) 
and other writers have taken fuch pains to eftablifh. It 
teaches us alfo, that the Tufcans were not diftinguifhed in arts 
during the fame age in which they were illuftrious in arms. 
About the era of the Trojan war, the Tufcans rofe to power 
on the ruins of the Siculi, Umbri, and Pelafgi. Then, ac- 
cording to Servius, (ad Aineid. ix. v. 567.) * in Tufcorum jure 
peene omnis Italia fuit: almoft all Italy was under the dominion 
of the Tufcans.” On the arrival of Aéneas in Italy, they 
poffefled not only the country now called Tufcany, but the 
valuable provinces watered by the Po; from which they were 
expelled by the Gauls, in the 163d year of Rome. Soon af- 
terward, the third Tufcany, called Campania, when the capital 
was Capua, increafed in pupuloufnefs by migrations from the 
fecond, and finally became the wealthieft ftate in Italy :—but 
Capua was taken by the Samnites in the 330th year of Rome; 
and, about 150 years afterward, the whole Tufcan nation fub- 
mitted to the Roman arms. 

To the learned, the moft interefting part of this work is the 
author’s explanation of the Eugubine tables, which, in the year 
1444, were dug up between Cortona and Gubbio. Thefe 
eight tables of brafs reprefent the primitive ftate of the Pelafgic 
letters and language, which, according to Herodotus, (1.1.¢.§7.) 
prevailed in that part of Italy. Signor Lanzi endeavours to 
prove, that the infcriptions of the Eugubine tables confirm his 
fyftem that the ancient language of Italy was Eolic Greek ; and 
that the religion, as well as the cuftoms, of that country, were of 
Grecian extraction. The Tufcan infcriptions, as far as they 
are intelligible, have not the monofyllables characteriftic of 
the northern tongues, nor the affixes and fuffixes characteriftic 
of the oriental. The antiquities of Italy, therefore, are not tobe 
traced up either to the Phenicians, Egyptians, or Celts: it 
is in Greece that the Italians will find the incunabula gentis, and 
true origin of their nation. Such is the fyftem of the Abbate 
LaNnzi:—it is to be wifhed that he had explained it with more 
precifion and method. His work abounds in prefaces, apolo- 
gies, conjectures, and repetitions. His references are not 
always correct; and we feldom find in his chapters that 
information which we are led to expect from their titles. He 
has manifefted great induftry in comparing the alphabets and 
words of Italy with thofe of Greece, and confiderable ingenui- 
ty in deriving the former from the latter: but his acquaintance 
with monuments feems to be greater than his erudition; and 
he has overlooked fome important paflages of high authority, 
which are clofely conneéed with his fubject. 1 
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IMPORTANT ENGLISH ARTICLES, 


Unavoidably omitted in the current Numbers. 
wee — 
Art. XXII. Striures upon the Difcipline of the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, addrefled to the Senate. 8vo. pp. 53. 18. 6d. 
Shepperfon and Reynolds. 1792. 


A Good heart and a found head feem to have diated thefe 

ftri€tures. ‘The defects pointed out, and the improve- 
ments recommended, are chiefly of a moral nature: though, 
toward the clofe of his pamphlet, the author makes a few ob- 
fervations on the ftate of literature in the univerfity. 

The points in which it is here faid, (and faid, we fear, with 
too much reafon,) that the difcipline of the univerfity is relax- 
ed, refpect the regular attendance at prayers in the chapel, and 
at meals in the hall; the pernicious cuftom of card-playing ; 
the giving of dinners and expenfive entertainments in private 
rooms ; the indulging in licentious and trifling converfation ; 
and other articles of diffipation and extravagance: at all which, 
this writer obferves, the fenior and governing part of the fo- 
ciety not only connive, efpecially in ftudents of the higher 
ranks and more ample fortunes *, but even countenance and 
encourage in many inttances by their own example and par- 
ticipation. 

It is with the higheft refpect that we look on thofe feats of 
fcience, defigned for the nurture and refidence of piety and 
learning,—our two univerfities ; moft venerable, moft cele- 
brated, not only in this ifland, but in every civilized region of 
the globe;—and when we refleé& on the great influence which 
they poflefs over the morals and happinefs of the community at 
large, we wifh,—as individuals whofe welfare is bound up in 





* We could never rightly underftand why the upper ranks of 
ftudents thould enjoy fo many immunities and exemptions from 
that difcipline to which the other claffes and ranks are fubje&t. Is 
it that education is lefs neceffary for them than for their inferiors 
in ftation? Will the femblance, the form, and the name of it do 
as well in them as the fubftance does in thofe of a degree below 
them? Or is it that rank and fortune give the pofleffor fome fecret 
power of acquiring education without the help, afliftance, and con- 
formity to regulations, which are thought foindifpenfably requifite to 
young men of other defcriptions? Why fhould not the fame punc- 
tuality in attending at chapel, for inftance, be exacted from a noble- 
man, or a fellow-commoner, as from a penfioner, ora fizar? Might 
not ftrangers, obferving the difference of difcipline in this article, 
conclude that the rulers of our colleges thought of their own reli- 
gion as Charles II, did of the prefbyterian ; that it was not fit for a 
gentleman? 
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the welfare of our countrymen,—we moft anxioufly with, that 
we could with truth refute the charges here brought againtt one 
of them. Alas! when we attempt the tafk, knowing them as 
we do, the pen drops from cur hands ! 

Something, however, we can jultly fay in extenuation of a 
part of the charge, and we fhould fay it with more pleafure if, 
inftead of fhifting the blame, which is the molt that we can do, 
we could wholly annihilate it. his is not in our power. Let 
us then do what we can. When cenfure mutt fall fomewhere, 
it ferves the caufe of truth and righteoufnefs to endeavour that 
it may fall where alone it isdue. The part of the charge to 
which we now refer, relates to what is faid on the fubject of 
non- attendance at chapel, and the irreverent manner in which 
the fervice is performed. 

Whoever has refided in either of our univerfities, knows 
that there is but too much caufe for this writer to afk: * When 
are the Fellows, or even the Tutors, of the college now feen at 
the morning fervice in chapel?’ So far the biame muft reft on 
themfelves :—but when it is given as ‘ a ftatement which none 
of the prefent members of the univerfity can deny,’ that the 
junior part of the fociety look on their attendance in chapel 
‘ not as a meeting for the purpofe of offering up prayer and 
thankfgiving to Heaven; nor to inculcate and keep alive the 
principles of piety in the mind; but merely as 2 roll-call, and 
an expedient mode of muftering them together,’ and that the 
feniors * do not blufh to call this the chief end of the cuftom ;’— 
when it is added that, ¢ the daily indecency with whieh the 
fervice is performed, naturally hardens the minds of the audi- 
ence, and generally difmifles a young man from. college dif- 
gufted with all the holy rites of his church, which he confiders 
as the cloke of hypocrify, and the juftly- exploded remnant of 
ancient fuperftition ;’ that thus ¢ all reverence for the profef- 
fion, the fervice, and poffibly the dodtrines of religion, is nearly 
obliterated, and a deep ftab given to his principles of piety and 
morality ;’"—-when jt is farther added, that * in a fociety pur- 
pofely calculated for education, where moft of the older mem- 
bers are in holy orders, and the majority of the younger intend- 
ed for them, there is a greater neglect of the prefcribed forms of 
the church, and lefs reverence for its facred rites, than in moft 
other focieties in the kingdom :’—though we cannot deny the 
truth of the charges, yet we think that the blame of them is to 
be imputed, not fo much to the members of the univerfity who 
neglect the prefcribed forms of the church, as to the nature and 
inherent defe&s of thofe forms which the church prefcribes. 

' Our liturgy, confidering the day in which it was drawn up, 
is a moft noble compofition, and juftly procured for its com- 
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pilers great and well-earned praife: but time, which has fince 
thrown fuch ftrong rays of light on our heavenly religion, has not 
only difcovered many original imperfeétions in the liturgy, but 
has alfo introduced many adventitious detects which did not pri- 
marily difgrace it. In fome places, the language and phrafeology 
have become obfolete and obfcure ; and, in others, quaint, familiar, 
and low. Services, once diftin&t, have been confounded and 
jumbled together. Hence, repetitions conftantly arife to an ex- 
tent more likely to reprefs than to excite a holy zeal, and 
fometimes recur to a degree that would freeze the piety of a 
faint. Above all, the frequent reference to doétrinal niceties, 
the appeal to profound and controverted points of fpeculative 
theology, the introdution of metaphyfical diftinétions in the 
nature and eflence of the godhead, and the allufion to other 
dark and incomprehenfible myfteries of faith, are highly im- 
proper and pernicious in a book defigned wholly for praéical 
purpofes ; and which, for that reafon, ought moft rigidly to ex- 
clude every thing theoretical, whether true or falfe. That the 
venerable framers of our fervice-book, who lived in an age be- 
fore the eye of learning was thoroughly purged from the thick 
film of fcholaftic jargon, and when ‘no proteftant had as yet 
completely caft his flough, fhould be fo wound about by the 
web of their frigid fyftematical abftractions, as to be unable en- 
tirely to extricate themfelves, even in the compofition of a 
work from which, above all others, fuch things fhould be moft 
religioufly difcarded, is matter of more regret than furprize :— 
but that men fhould ftill retain thefe narcotic fubtilties in their 
rituals, that they fhould cleave to them fo tenacioufly, in an 
age when the trumpery of the {chools is given to the winds ; 
when, 
«+ Scotifts and Thomifts now in peace remain 
Amid their kindred cobwebs in Duck Lane ;”’ 

and when rational chriftianity has taken place of metaphyfical 
theology ; is as wonderful as it is lamentable. What can we 
expect from perpetuating thefe torpedos to piety in our liturgy, 
when all the learned lumber that gave them the little heat, life, 
and vigour, which they once pollefled, is now happily extin@ 
and buried in the duft? What but that our liturgy fhould be- 
come what we not only actually behold it in our colleges, but 
what we are in danger likewife of beholding it in our parifh 
churches and chapels—a cold and dead formality, communi- 
cating no vital energ either to a minifter or a people, with 
whofe advanced knowlege, improved habits, and purified reli- 
gion, it is growing daily more and more at variance? What 
are we to expect but that the love of many fhould wax cold, 
and that iniquity fhould abound? Under thefe circumftances, 
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we think it unjuft to caft the blame on the tutors and fellows 
of colleges, if the fervice in our univerfity chapels fails to raife 
or iupport that fpirit of devotion which, while the fervice re- 
mains as it is, no efforts and affiduity on their part would pro- 
bably ever be able to infpire. 

Indeed, were our liturgy to receive thofe improvements of 
which it is fo capable, and which it fo much requires ; were it 
to be made congenial to the advanced ftate and circumftances 
of the times ; were it to be rendered as fimply and as beautifully 
pious throughout, as it is univerfally allowed to be in many of 
its parts : yet if it were tobe regularly repeated without variation 
every morning and evening, this alone would, ere long, be fuf- 
ficient to deprive it of its efficacy. The fineft and snot Titer 
efting compofitions, if thus treated, would inevitably degenerate 
into a mere fet of words which would be mechanically pro- 
nounced by the mouth, when they had loft all hold on the af- 
fections of the heart. Does not every day fhew us the fweeteft 
mufic, the moft delightful poetry, the moft lively and engaging 
productions of art and of nature, finking into negle& from the 
mere circumftances of their being worn, as it is faid, threadbare? 
and how can we hope that our liturgy fhould continue to live, 
flourifh, and bring forth fruit, under a ftagnation of atmofphere, 
which nothing elfe is ever found to furvive? Forms of prayer 
we prefer, on many accounts, to what is called free or extem- 
pore prayer: but do we pray the lefs by a form, when we ufe 
one day one form, and another day another? Why then might 
not our fervice-book contain a variety of forms, which might 
be changed at the difcretion of the officiating minifter? We 
think this would be attended with the happiett effects, even in 
parochial congregations where divine fervice is not celebrated 
fo often : but in colleges, where it is repeated every morning and 
evening, fuch variety feems abfolutely neceflary, if we would 
have the attendance in chapel anfwer the end for which it was 
originally defigned. 

The remarks of this writer, tending to fhew the evil confe- 
quences that refult from not attending meals in the hall, from 
the cuftom of card-playing, and from the other irregularities 
enumerated at the beginning of this article, are juft and perti- 
nent. We with that his itrictures may have all the fuccefs 
which he can defire, and may effectually check the growing 
mifchief. At the fame time, we will take the liberty of hinting 
to him, that the beft remedy for thefe grievances will probably 
be found, not in the revival and rigid execution of dormant 
ftatutes, many of which are narrow and illiberal; not in the im~ 
pofition of harfh and fervile reftraints and prohibitions, which 


only irritate and cramp an ingenuous fpirit: but in the intro- 
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duétion of a more extenfive plan of ftudy; in giving a wider 
fcope for the difplay of every kind of genius, and every variety 
of tafte ; and in inftituting more frequent tefts and rewards of 
literary niell. by means of annual, or even half-yearly, exami- 
nations; inflead of poltponing, as is now done, all public in- 
quiry to fo remote a period as the taking of the firft degree, and 
confining that inquiry almoft exclufively to one branch of 
fcience. Our fincere regard for thefe ancient and famous femi- 
naries of education, induced us, not long fince, when {peaking of 
the fifter univerfity, briefly to touch on fome ideas of this 
kind *: but the benefits of fuch alterations have been more 
amply detailed and demonftrated by the much more able pen of 
one whofe extenfive learning, exemplary morals, and indefati- 
gable induftry, formed an ornament to this very univerfity of 
which we are now {peaking +. 

From what we have juft faid, it will be feen that we approve 
one of the alterations propofed by this writer, when, toward 
the clofe of his ufeful and well-intended ftrictures, he mentions 
a few literary improvements that might be made in the univer- 
fity. It will be feen that we with, as well as himfelf, that 
greater encouragement were given to the cultivation of other 
branches of knowlege, and that the zeal for the higher and 
more recondite parts of the mathematics, which now burns fo 
fiercely, were a little abated in its ardour. 

We are forry that we cannot agree with him fo cordially in 
the other literary alterations which he fuggefts. ‘We do not 
apprehend that any good would accrue from reviving the pri- 
vate difputations in each particular college, or, as the acade- 
mical phrafe is, from keeping in the hall. We have great doubts 
whether any real benefit or utility refults from the fyllogiftic 
difputations in the public fchools, to which this private exer- 
cife is but the prelude. 

We are not more fatisfied with what the author fays againft 
the introduction of divinity into the neceflary ftudies and exa- 
minations of the univerfity. It is indeed true, as he obferves, 
that the univerfity is not an exclufive nurfery for one particular 
profeffion alone, but is intended for the reception of ftudents of 
all kinds. It is, however, certain, that a refidence in one of our 
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* See our account of Mr. Knox’s letter to Lord North, and the 
reply to it, in vol. iii, of our New Series, p. 280. 283. 

+ The late Dr. John Jebb. His labours to improve the fyftem 
of education in the univerfity of Cambridge, together with a narra- 
tive of the fuccefs that attended them, are preferved in his works. 
Our account of molt of them, given at the time of their publication, 
may be feen by referring to our General Index. 
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univerfities is more required of thofe who are defigned for the 
church, than of thofe who are deftined for any other walk in 
life ; thet the majority of ftudents confifts of fuch as are pre- 
paring themfelves for the clerical profeffion ; and that an-aca- 
demical education is, by the regulations and cuftoms of our ec- 
clefiaftical ettablifhments, and alfo of the world at large, made 
more neceflary to, and confidered as more clofely connected 
with, this profeffion, than with any other, Waiving thefe con- 
fiderations, however, we muft obferve that when this writer 
allows, that * religious knowlege is not neceflary to the clergy 
alone,’ he allows all that we believe was ever required by ‘ the 
advocates for the introduction of more theological learning.’ 

The author’s obfervations on the inutility of fpeculative 
theology, confidered as a branch of general education, are not 
unjuft: but they might have been fpared, becaufe no one, as 
far as we have heard, ever dreamed of propofing that the ftu- 
dents of every rank and defcription fhould be initiated indif- 
criminately into the unfathomable depths of fyftematical and 
polemical divinity *. All that is required, is, that thofe who 
are to be men of education, fhould employ fome part of their 
early literary Jabours on a fubject of the utmoft importance, 
and of univerfal concern to every man that cometh into the 
world; the fubject of Chriftianity. Whatever may be a 
man’s profeflion, ftation, or views in life, if he muft be a man 
of a liberal education, it is not only ufeful, but neceflary and 
incumbent on him, that he fhould be able, with more precifion 
and accuracy than can be expected from the uneducated bulk of 
mankind, to fee himfelf, and to give to others, a reafon for the 
hope that is inhim. Suchan acquaintance, therefore, withthe evi- 
dences of Chriftianity, as may fuffice to prove that the gofpel is not 


a cunningly-devifed fable ; and fo much knowlege of the Greek 


Tefiament as may ferve to fhew that the religion of Jefus is 
perfedtly rational, and as worthy to engage the difcerning notice 
of the moft cultivated talents, as to excite the uninquifitive ve- 
neration of the rudeft minds ; we think, ought to conftitute a 
part in every general fyftem of education. 

This, we apprehend, is all for which thofe who are £ advo- 
cates for the introdu@ion of more theological learning,’ have 
pleaded ; and this, we are perfuaded, would contribute more 
than any thing elfe to introduce into our univertities that mo- 
rality which it is the leading object of thefe ftrictures to pro- 
mote; which it isour moft earneft wifh to affift at all times in 
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* Polemical divinity! ‘* what a heterogeneous combination of 


words!” faid a ‘riend ofours once: ‘** Is it not as if we thould fay, 
bloody piety !”? 
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cultivating; and for the fake of which we entered fo largely 
into the fubject of the pamphlet before us. O that men knew 
the worth, the unfpeakable worth, of moRALITyY! that they 
did but know, and remember, that fhe, and fhe only, can give 
what young and old, what high and low, what grave and gay, 
toil, and toil in vain, to extract from their widely-diverfified, 
but equally miftaken, objects of purfuit? Then would there 
be no room for ftriétures on thofe who rule, for their want of 
example, nor on thofe who are ruled, for their contempt of au- 
thority. All would confpire together and co-operate toward 
one common end. Human nature, erect and free, would, like 
the apoftle, gird itfelf in the morning of life, and walk whither 
it would ; and we fhould no longer behold the fad fpectacle of 
fo many miferable captives of our fpecies ftretching forth their 
hands, and bending at the clofe of their exiftence, under the ty- 
rany of imperious and inexorable habits, which gird them and 
carry them whither they would not. Think, oh! think of 
this, ye who value your own happinefs. Think, and know for 
certain, that it is the inflexible law of nature, that, without in- 
ceffant vigilance and unremitted felf-government, no man can 
be ftri@tly moral; and that, without the ftricteft morality, it is 


the immutable will of God that no man fhall be happy. Pear 
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Art. XXIII. An Effay on Fevers, wherein their Theoretic Genera 
Species, and various Denominations, are, from Obfervation an 
Experience, for thirty Years, in Europe, Africa, and America, 
and on the intermediate Seas, reduced under their charaéteriftic 
Genus, Febrile Infeion; and the Cure eftablifhed on Philofo- 
phical Indu@tion. By Robert Robertion, M.D. a Surgeon of his 
Majefty’s Navy. S8vo. pp.286. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 


WHATEVER may be the opinions of medical men, and how- 
ever they may be wedded to prevailing theories, or pre- 
judiced in favour of plaufible fyftems, they muft furely allow 
the utility of a plain ftatement of facts delivered by a calm and 
rational obferver. The theory or fyftem of fuch an obferver, 
for like other men he will have his fyftem, will have this ad- 
vantage over thofe of his contemporaries, that it will be formed 
from his practice; whereas their practice will be fhaped ac- 
cording to the fafhion of their theories. “The writer of the 
volume before us is a rejeéter of all fyftems, except his own. 
He has feen many fevers, and has obferved them attentively ; 
and, from comparing different cafes, he has formed a general 
opinion, which may be right or may be wrong, but on which 
he depends with too firm a reliance to be conftituted a judge in 
his own-caufe. His doétrines may be very fhortly ftated in his 
| , own 
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own words: they are, * that febrile infection, or idiopathic 
fever, is always and every where the fame, and more or lefs 
infectious :’-—* that it originates from a diminution of the 
energy which maintains the equilibrium, or healthy ftate ;°— 
and ¢ that the cure depends on reftoring that diminifhed energy.’ 
Such are the things to be proved: but it is neceflary to point 
out what the author means by febrile infettion, before we pro- 
ceed to his demonftration, (which, from a little inaccuracy in 
his language, appears needlefs,) that it is infeé?ious.—Dr. Ro- 
bertfon, then, rejecting all the divifions of fever maintained by 
fy%ematical writers, and throwing afide their genera, their 
fpecies, &c. declares all fever to be an idiopathic difeafe, 
which he calls febrile infeQion, and which is univerfally the 
fame all over the world. On the fubdject, we have the following 
remarks: 


‘ It will readily occur to every intelligent reader, how difficult 
the tafk muft neceffarily be to defcribe febrile infeClion, in the vaft 
extended view I reprefent it; a tafk embarraffed with infurmounte 
able difficulties, and accompanied with fuch a variety and combina- 
tion of circumftances, that no two cafes will ever be found perfectly 
fimilar. Hence, 1 apprehend, arofe the attempt to divide fever 
into genera and fpecies; an attempt no lefs abfurd than the philo- 
fopher’s would be who would undertake to divide mankind into as 
many genera and fpecies as there are different complexions, fta- 
tures, fizes, forms, features, and other diftinguifhing marks in 
men. But notwith{tanding the great variety of thefe, as the whole 
human race is only one genus, man; febrile infeficn is but one 
genus, which though in fome trivial refpects it differs in every two 
patients, and at different times even in the fame patient; through- 
out the whole earth itis, and 1 am thoroughly fatisfied ever has 
been the fame. A defcription therefore of fever, which would ap- 
ply to every cafe, would be as impoffible for the author to preient 
the reader with, as it would be for a painter to include al! the com- 
plexions, ftatures, fizes, forms, features, and other diltinguithing 
marks among men, in one picture. But as the picture might clearly 
fhew that it reprefented the human likenefs and form, though not 
perfectly fimilar to any individual ; fo 1 thall, with real diffidence, 
endeavour to lay before the reader the general features of febrile 
infection, though my defcription may not ftrictly apply to any one 
cafe.’ 

Next follows a defcription of febrile infection, from which it 
appears that he confiders what is called inflammatory tever as 
diftinét from febrile infe&tion, or rzal fever: 

‘ Febrile infeétion (fays he,) appears frequently with fo much 
violence, that fyftematic writers have given ic the appellation of 
Caufus, ‘or burning Fever; i.e. Fever arifing from an inflammatory 
diathefis. That fever accompanies inflammatory diathetis, is cer- 
tain; but I believe never without topical affection, as in phrewitis, 
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pleuritis, &c. which is quite a different difeafe from febrile infec. 
tion. But, though it does frequently commence with apparent 
violence, to an attentive practitioner fymptoms of debility will be fo 
obvious, as to leave him no room to doubt of its being febrile in- 
fc&tion.’ 


In another place, we are told that 


* Some are feized with fymptoms fo violent as to refemble dif- 
eafes of the inHammatory diathefis, e{pecially pleuritis; which 
abates, however, as the remifion approaches, and again increaies 
with the paroxy{m; for remiilions, though irregular, are yet evident 
in the beginning of the fever*: and notwithilanding this feeming 
violence of the fymptoms, if the fick have received no former hurt 
about the thorax, nor have been fubjec&t to cough from pulmonic or 
plearnic affeClion ; and if properly managed, without letting blood, 
or being debilitated by the other parts of the antiphlogiftic treat- 
ment; litle danger is to be apprehended. But if otherwite, and if 
the infetion is v:rulent, the cafe foon becomes fatal, or terminates 
in phthifis pulmonalis which ends fatally.’ 


To thefe quotations, the following ¢ diagnoftic fymptoms’ 
may be added; 


‘ Whenever men on board of a fhip, or in a regiment, or in any 
fociety or family, fall down, and complain of being feized with 
rigors, or chillinefs, or alternate chilis and heats, headachs, hea- 
vinefs or confufion of the head, ficknefs at ftomach, or retching, 
univerfal pains, or, as the fick exprefs themfelves, pains all over 
them; or pains in all their benes, or joints, e/pecially in their loins and 
backs, and with lefs or more debility; and if their countenance is 
at the fame time obvioufly difeafed—whatever the other fymptoms 
accompanying thefe are, [ can, from experience, affure the reader, 
that a moft virulent infection is prefent.’ 

Refpecting the * confequence of latent febrile infection,’ and 
the * caufes why fever has not been confidered infeftious, and 
why medical knowlege has not been more improved,’ we mect 
with fome judicious obfervations, in chap. i. and ii. of the 
fecond part of this work. 

In the treatment of fever, Dr. Robertfon thinks that our 
phyficians are as much miftaken as they have been vifionary 
in their notions about its divifions. He reje€ts, toto calo, the 
antiphlogiftic treatment; and he tells us, that 

‘ As febrile infection, from experimental obfervation, appears to 
be ‘* a diminution of the energy imparted by divine wifdom to 
every individual for maintaining the equilibrium or healthful ftate ;”’ 
ac follows, that the indication for the cure is fimply to rettore the 


diminution of the energy; or, in other words, to re-invigorace the 
debilitated energy. Hence it is obvious, I fav, that whatever rhe 





‘ * IT never met with a cafe wherein there was not_/ome al.eraiion 
within twenty-four hours,’ 
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means ufed to effect this purpofe are, they fhould all have a dire& 
tendency to invigorate and ieltore, and not to debilitate or diminifh, 
this energy.’ 

He next inquires how this * debilitated energy’ is to be in- 
vigorated. After premifing fome remarks on evacuations, 
in which he declares his abhorrence of bleeding in fever, and 
admits vomiting, purging, or fweating, only on the immediate 
attack of the difeale, and that, * from their action as powerful 
and univerfal ftimulants to the diminifhed energy,’ he proceeds 
to the confideration of the principal medicines on which the 
cure of febrile infection depends: thefe are, bark, wine, and 
opium.—Speaking of bark, he ftrongly urges the neceflity of 
giving it without waiting for intermiffion or remiffion of fever: 


bis words are: 

‘« Whoever expedts to cure febrile infeGtion with bark, and ad- 
minifters ic upon any other principle than that it muff be given early 
ta the fever, and liberally, until the cure is effefed, without any re- 
gard to the quantity, will only add to the number who unjaftly ex- 
claim, in the common jargon, ‘* that the bark failed them;” a 
{pecizs of jargon which has occafioned the lofs of many thoufands, 
by its pafling from one to another, on the bafeleis foundation I have 
mentioned. For my own part, I am unable to conceive what could 
fit introduce the precep:, and how it has been fo long and fo ge= 
neraily fupporced, to delay giving bark until there is either an in- 
termiffion or diftic&t remiffion of fever; as they muft have often ob- 
ferved that, during their fruttlefs expectations and endeavours to 
procure thefe, their patients have been loft. Upon what authority 
foever this deltructive precept was eftablifhed, or however venerable 
their names who have fupported it, I muft in juftice to mankind 
declare, from far greater authority, obfervation, and experience, 
for thirty years, that’ it has been the molt fatal precept that ever 
was inculeated in the practice of phyfic. Delay and parfimony in 
adminiftering bark, in febrile infection, are execrable foes to the 
human race.’ 

He then points out his own mode of adminiftering this me- 
dicine : , 

* After the prime viz, or firft paffages, are emptied, which if 
neceflary may be done in two hours time, I know of no rational ob- 
jeGtion to adminilter the bark immediarely, For as the indication 
is to reflore and invigorate the diminution of the energy which 
maintains the equilibrium or healtnful ftate of the general fytem, 
and as the properties of bark are obvioully reltorative or invigorat- 
ing, it is found philofophy to apply the remedy as foon as the dif- 
eafe is difcovered. I would therefore, without delay, prefcribe it 
in coles of from gr. x. a. 3 ‘j. according to the age, fex, and con- 
flitution of the fick, every nour, or feldomer, according to the exi- 
gency of the cale; wich this confolation and affurance, that a few 
Gofes given in the bep:naing will be of more effential benefit than 
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as many ounces in the advanced ftate of febrile infe&ion. If pof- 
fible, I would be careful to adminifter the bark in the form mof 
agreeable to the patient, and the ftate of his ftomach, which moft 
retain it t, to produce anv good efiect; and for this end volatiles, 
liquid opium, ardent fpirite, compound waters, Or wines, are to in 
occafionally joined with it, when, and in fuch proportion as, the 
phyfician thinks proper. 

« When fever has been formed feveral days, and debility is ad- 
vanced, the falutary effect of bark muft be expected to be much 
flower than when it is prefcribed in the beginning of fever; but, 
throughout the fever, medicines of any clafs which the phy fician 
thinks proper, may very commodioufly be joined with it; and the 
forms in which it may be adminiftered are almoft numherlefs. In 
fach cafes as are accompanied with topical affection, he is to unite 
f{uitable medicines with the bark.’ 

On the power of wine in curing fever, Dr. Robertfon does 
not infift fo much: he adminifters it * as a moderate cordial 
ftimulant, to «ffifl the bark.’ 

With regard to opium, he is a believer in the doétrine of the 
late John Brewn, and {peaks in high terms of the benefits de- 
rived from ¢ the diffufive flimuli, 2. ¢..liquid opium joined with 
volatiles.” Ihe dofe, which he moft commonly adminiftered, 
was ‘ fifty drops of laudanum, with-the fame quantity of liquor 
anodyn. Hoffman., or of fp. lavend. comp. or of fp. vol. aromat. 
either in an ounce anda half of wine, ardent fpirit, or fpirituous 
waters;’ and, given in this manner, fays he, * I have never 
known it occafion fleep, or comatofe fymptoms, but to ac& 
powerfully as an anodyne, and to prevent fleep.” 

As thefe are the three remedies on which the author depends 
in the treatment of fever, we pafs over his remarks on other 
lefs effential medicines. We recommend, however, to the 
reader the general obfervations with which he clofes his treatife, 
particularly thofe which relate to air and cleanlinefs. 

We have now brought forward fome of the moft material 
fentiments adopted by Dr. Robertfon. It will be evident, from 
what we have fatd, that much of his doétrine wants firmer 
fupport and more ftability than he has given toit: his work, 
however, will be ufeful to thofe who read it; and although 
they may diflent from his reafoning or opinions, they muft 
thank him for his facts, and for the honefty and opennefs with 
which he relates them. 

The fubject of Dr. R.’s difcuffion is certainly of high im- 
portance ; and his qualifications for treating it entitle his ideas 
to attention and fair inveftigation. 
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Art. XXIV. dn Inquiry into the Prophetic Chara&er of the Romans, 
as defcribed in Daniel, chap. viii. 23—25. By Thomas 
Zouch, A.M. Rettor of Wycliffe, in Yorkthire, and tate Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 102. 2s. Payne, 
Deighton, &c. 1792. 

B* confulting the paflage of Daniel to which Mr. Zouch 

here refers, the reader will perceive that, in the latter time 
of the kingdom of Alexander’s fucceflurs in the Eaft, a new 
potentate was to {pring up, diftinguifhed by the twelve follow- 
ing marks: ‘a fierce countenance ;” ‘* underftanding dark 
fentences ;” ‘** mighty, but not by his own power ;” who 

“ fhall deftroy wonderfully, and fhall profper, and practife, 

and fhall deftroy the mighty of the holy people:—his craft 

fhal! profper in his hand, and he fhall magnify himfelf in his 
heart, and by peace fhall deftroy many ; he fhall alfo ftand up 
againft the Prince of Princes, but he fhall be broken without 
hands.”” Mr. Zouch fhews that theile twelve characteriftics 

(at leaft, all of them,) cannot be applied with any propriety to 

Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, but that every one of 

them is moft forcibly defcriptive of the Romans. “That the 

characteriftic of a fierce countenance is fingularly applicable to 
the Romans, is illuftrated by the following, among many other 
curious, remarks ; 


* A war broke out, A. U. C. 412, between the Romans and 
Samnites. After a long engagement, the latter were defeated, 
They attributed this defeat to the fierce looks of the Romaas. 
«© Samnites interrogati quz caufa eos moviffet in fugam, aiebane, 
oculos fibi Romanorum ardere vifos vefano/que vultus, et furentia ora, 
inde plus quam ex alia re terroris ortum*.”’ Can a people ** of 
fierce countenance” be more graphically delineated, than im the 
preceding words +? 





¢ * Liv. 1. viii. 3.” 

«+ Cineas, the ambaffador of Pyrrhus, reprefented the Romae 
fenate to his ma(ter as an affembly of many kings. BacirAcwy wed- 
Awy oT UVEd20V- See Juftin. l. xvii. c. 2.—The firlt care of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, after a victory which he had obtained over the 
Romans, was to bury the dead ; and herein he made no diftin@ioa 
between the Romans and his own Epirots. In viewing the bodies 
of the former, he obferved that none of them had received any dif- 
honourable wounds; that they had all fallen in the polts afligned 
them, ftill held their {words in their hands, and fhewed, even after their 
death, a certain martial air and fiercence/s in their faces: andoa this 
occafion it was, that he attered thofe famous words, —** Othat Pyr- 
thus had Romans for his foldiers, or the Romans Pyrrhas for theie 
leader! together, we fhould fubdue the whole world.” Ant. Un, 
Hitt. vol. x. p. 93. See, in p. g5, an account of the conference 
between this monarch and C. Fabsicius, the Roman general.’ 
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« After the defeat of the Roman army on the banks of the river 
Allia, Brennas, the leader of the Gauls, marched with his vi@o- 
Tious troops into Rome. That city they found abandoned by al- 
moft all its inhabitants. Advancing into the forum, they were 
feized with filent aftonifhment at tie fiche of the ancient fenators, 
feated upon their curule chairs, and drefled in their pontifical, con- 
fular, and triumphal robes. The majefiy of their countenances 
{truck the barbarians with reverrn:ial awe. ‘The hiftorian prefents 
us with an animated piéture of this inter refting feene. ‘** Haud fe- 
cus quam venerabundi intuebanturin adium veltibulis viros, preter 
ornatum haibitomque humano auguftiorem, majeftate etiam quam 
vultus gravita(que oris prz fe ferebant, fimillimos diis *.” 

‘C. Atulius Regulus, vein and arrogant in profperity, was not 
depreffed by misfortune. A facred attachment to the real interefts 
of his country incuced him to forget every domeltic connexion, to 
meet infult, contempt, and death, with an undaunted courage. 

‘ Fertur pudica conjugis ofculum 
Parvofq; natos, ut capitis minor, 
A fe removifle, et virilem 
Torvus humi pofuife vultum +. 

* Cicero, when he expatiates upon this generous condudt of Re- 
gulus, remarks, that his virtue was the virtue of the times, not of 
the man. Iita Jaus noneft hominis, fed temporum }. 

‘ A Cimbrian foldier, who undertook to put C. Marius to death, 
ftruck with awe at his afpect, recoiled from the tafk. ~The Rory is 
mott beautifully related in Piutarch. Taratns TO Vevice Ke Te Ao The 
Juftre of Marius’s eyes ||, naturally vivid in fo great a man, now 
heightened into lightning (Pa,y«) by the great emotion of body and 
mind with which he uttered thefe words,—‘* Dareft thou kil] C. 
Marius?” and feen with greater effe€t in the fhaded apartment, 
frightened the ignorant barbarian fomuch, that hethought he faw 
and heard a god. 

‘ The fame Marius, when finking under the weight of years, 
came to Cinna’scamp. He affe&ted to wear nothing but an old 





¢@ Liv. |, v. c. 41.’ 
* + Hor. |. in od. s. 
‘ t De Offic. 1. in. c. 31.’ 
‘|| Ardoreculorum, frontis au€toritas. Quintil. 
Gave Tog oes ODO rAweey LTEALUTET Cs THs HED Bx 2b¥09 
FrAx Bites ivy MUTEVeITIOY o2 oy Divas Hefiod. 7 
‘See this flory of the foldierin Lucan, 1. ii. 77, Dum Cimber 
furore percitus cubiculum ingreditur intimum ac obfcurum, fama 
eftingentem repente flammam ex oculis Marii prodeuntem fatelliti 
vifam effe, vocemque infeper redditam, se Tane, homo, C. Marium 
occidere audes?” Confeitim igitur proripvit fe inde barbarus, ab- 
jectogue ferro tota inclamare urbe ceepit; “non poflum C. Mariam 
interficere.”” Stracz, |. iii. ; Preleétio ii, Plautina.—The defcrip- 
tion given by Tacitus of another Roman, is perfedly applicable to 
Marius. ‘* Corpus infigne oculis comégque et torvitate vultis. Hitt. 
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gown; his hair and beard rough. He walked flow, and like aman 
oppreffed with misfortunes. But through the dilguife of that doleful 
countenance, fomething fo fierce was aifcerned in his vilage, that 
he rather created terror, than moved compafion *, 


‘ ] cannotomit to me.tion C, M. Coriolanus. 
6 Wha ishe, whofe brows exalted bear 
A wrathimpatient, and a.fiercer air? 
Awake to all that injur’d worth can feel, 
On hisown Rome he turns th’ avenging fteel +. 

« The following paflage in Plutarch is beautifully defcriptive of 
this brave Roman :—O y%2 ny (armeg nee Toy CTgaTiwrny 6 Karwy) ” 
seshch KO TAMYN [LOV0l, CAG Mas TOV Owns xa Obes mre0TWIY PoPigns evrvxew f. 
To this paflage Shak{peare certainly alludes, tnough without muca 
regarding chronological propriety : 

¢—— Thou art left, Marcius ; 
A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not fo richajewel. Thou walt a foldier 
E’en to Cato’s with; not fierce and terrible 
Only in ftrokes ; but with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percuffion of thy founds, 
‘Thou mad’ it thine enemies fhake ||. 

‘ The rigid virtue of Cato Uticenfis is almoft proverbial §. His 
countenance, like his undifturbed mind, was rough and truculent. 

© Quod fi quis vultu torwo ferus et pede nudo 
Exiguzque toge fimulet textore Catonem, 
Virtutemne reprefentet morefque Catonis  ? 


IiJe nec horrificam fanéto dimovit ab ore 
Cefariem, durogue admifit gaudia vultu ¥*, 
«The ftrange deportment which he difplayed at his death, can 








‘* Vertot’s Rev. of Rome, vol. ii. p. 149.—The farcafm of the 
Athenians upon L. Cornelius Sylla, whofe countenance feems to 
have ftrongly indicated his manners, is well known. 

© Luxapiwor tod 6 CvaAras aAPitw memacpsvoye 

‘ His charafter was compofed of cruelty and fuperftition. He 
made even his own houfe a fcene of dire carnage; while dreams 
and omens entirely direéted his conduct. We might literally be 
ftiled **a king of fierce countenance, underftanding dark fentences, 
deftroying wonderfully, caufing craft to profper in his hand, in 
peace deftroying many.’’—See his life in Plutarch.’ 

*+ Collins’s Epiftie to Sir Thomas Hanmer.’ 

* t Plutarchi Opera, vol, i. p. 216.’ 

‘ || Shakfpeare’s Coriolanus, A. i. fc. 8.’ 

*§ Et cunéta terrarum fubacta 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis. Hor. 1. ii. od. 3. 23, 

“ Nor was the character of M. Portius Cato, ufually called the 
Cenfor, much different. See his celebrated {peech in defence of the 
Oppian law, in Livy, I. xxxiv. 2, 3, 4.’ 

‘q Hor. |. i. ep. xix, 12.’ «¢* Lucan, Pharf. |, ii. 372.? 
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fcarce be imputed to any other cavufe, than to that ferocity of tem. 
per which peculiarly afcertained his character, and marked his con- 
dué during the whole tenor of his life.’ 

This interefting quotation, we doubt not, will excite the 
reader’s curiofity to fee how Mr. Z. has explained the re- 
maining eleven characteriftics. The firft of thefe, ** the un- 
derftanding of dark fentences,” is highly applicable to the 
Romans, who were noted for their wifdom and policy, as well 
as for their eagernefs to difcover the fecrets of futurity by the 
arts of divination. ‘* Mighty, but not by their own power,” 
denotes the fingular progrefs of their greatnefs, not fo much 
by their own ftrength, as by the affiftance of their confederates, 
and not feldom by the feuds and divifions of their enemies. 
*¢ He fhall deftroy wonderfully, and fhall profper, and prac- 
tife,” indicates 2 people who made dreadful havoc on the earth ; 
and who were generally fuccefsful in their wars and negocia- 
tions. ‘* He fhall deftroy the mighty, and the holy people,” 
denotes that the Romans were appointed by Providence as an 
inftrument for the punifhmentof the Jews. “ His craft thall 
profper in his hand :’’—Fraud and extortion profpered in the 
Roman provinces. ‘* He fhall magnify himfelf in his heart :” 
—the Romans aflumed lofty titles, treated all nations haughtily, 
and con‘dered themfelves as fovereigns of the earth. ‘ By 
peace he fhall deftroy many :”’—In times of peace, the Romans 
feafted their eyes with cruel and bloody fpectacles. ** He fhall 
ftand up againft the Prince of Princes,” denotes that a Roman 
magiftrate fhould judge the Meffiah, and pafs fentence of death 
on the Prince of Princes. 

When all thefe circumftances are combined, the reader will 
probably join with Mr. Z. in opinion, that the natural 


| character ofthe Romans could not be more clearly defcribed 


than in this prophecy. The laft circumftance, ‘* He fhall be 
broken without hands,” ftill remains a prophecy. Mr.@Z. ex- 
plains it, as many other interpreters have done, to fignify that 
Rome fhall be finally deftroyed, not by human means, but by 
fome extraordinary manifeftation of divine power. 4 

In the latter part of his work, Mr. Zouch takes a fhort 
view of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, following chiefly 
Ufher and Prideaux. From this furvey, it plainly appears that 
Daniel’s prophecy cannot apply to that prince. Mr. Z. forti- 
fies this conclufion by citing the authority of Sir Ifaac Newton 
in his obfervation on the prophecy of Daniel, p. 123. 

This pamphlet is written with greater force than elegance ; 
and would have been more ufeful to the ordinary reader, had 
the numerous citations from learned languages been more care- 


fully explained. Gil. 
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Art. XXV. Remarks ow the Nature and Necefity of a Parlia- 
mentary Reform. By William Belfham. 8vo. pp.so. ts. 6d. 
Dilly. 1793. 

Ts pamphlet, on the moft interefting of fubjeéts, is written 

with temper and urbanity. It begins by proving the pros 
greflive increafe of regal influence, at the expence of popular 
literty, from the period of the Revolution to the prefent time. 

It recalls the ineffectual vote of the Houfe of Commons, that 

** the influence of the Crown had inereafed, was increafing, 

and ought to be diminifhed ;”” and recommends, as the beft 

remedy for this evil, ¢ A radical reform in the fyftem of repre- 
fentation.’ | 

It is furely incorre& to offer a parliamentary reform, as a 
fpecific remedy for kingly influence. Over a given number of 
men, anywife chofen, the fame quantity of patronage will have 
the fame effect, except that perfons, in the middling ranks of 
life, are more cheaply to be purchafed than thofe in the higheft. 
This conclufion the Crown fo naturally draws, that, whenever 
a parliamentary reform fhall become a national purfuit, the 
Crown, as ona p.eceding occafion, will join the reformers, 
and, if neceflary, execute one itfelf. “Phe remedies for excef- 
five kingly influence are, either to be/low a counter-patr sage upon 
the reprefentative body, as was provided by Mr. !’ox’s admirable 
Faft India bill: or to lop off fome great branch of exifting pa- 
tronage altogether, fuch as the ecclefiaftical, which could moft 
conveniently be detached. 

Mr. Belfham then undertakes an outline of the caufe 
which have lately recalled the public attention to parliamentary 
reform; fuch as the controverfy re{pecting the French revolu- 
tion, the fociety of Friends of the People, and the enlightened 
courage of Mr. Grey. He enumerates many of the evils which 
an active legiflature would redrefs, and thus depicts, with great 
propriety, the prefent ftate of the country: 

‘ There are alfo very many perfons who enjoy lucrative places 
under the government, or who, in fome mode, derive great pe- 
Cuniary advantage and emolument from their connection with it; 
and who thrive in proportion as the public burdens increafe, All 
thefe different clafles of men ta!k much and loudly of the flourith- 
ing ftate of the kingdom. But thofe who are converfane with the 
middle and lower ranks of the community, who have vifited the 
cottages, or rather the ovels of thofe ftiled in the language of arif- 
tocratic infolence, ‘* the fwinith multitude,” are fenfible of the 
fallacy of this flattering but fatal delafion. There is nothing in 
which thofe who have attended to the fubjeét, and who are moft 
competent to judge, are more perfedily agreed, than that the /a- 
bouring poor, who form the ruftic bafe which fupports the grand 
fabric of fociety, were never in a ftate fo truly diftrefsful as at 
prefent. The great influx of wealth, by reducing the value of 
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money, while the hire of the labourer continues nearly the fame, 
has been to tnem highly and obvioufly detrimental. The whole 
fyftem of poor’s laws, which was originally and humanely intended 
for their relief, is become the inftrument of their oppreffion. Ex- 
pofed to al! ** the ills chat flefh is heir to,”’ the victims of parochial 
and municipal tyranny, perifhing with nakednefs and famine, they 
are confoled, fhall we call it, or infulted, with the declaration that 
the country they inhabit was never in fo flourifhing a condition. 
But for one, [ never can, I never will admit, that to be national 
profperity which is confiftent with fuch difplays and fuch increafe 
of national wretchedne(s*. Near a century ago, when the ruinous 
fyftem of funding was in its infancy, the famous Dr. D’Avenant 
declared, that ‘* whene:er this kingdom fhould be arrived at that 
period of ill conduét, as to pay five or fix millions per annum, we 
might venture to pronounce that the common people of England 
would then grow as poor and as miferable as the common people 
of France.”’ At this day, more than three times that fum is ratfed 
upon the people of Ikngland in a time of profound peace; and the 
general effect produced by this enormous taxation, is perfectly con- 
fonant to the ideas of chat excellent cit.zen and politician.’ 

An enumeration follows of the more ftriking abfurdities in 


the mode of feleéting the individuals who are to compofe the 
Houfe of Commons, which may feem rather a voluntary af- 





‘ * The general fytlem of policy puriued throughout the prefent 
reign, in which, during a peace of thirteen years, feven millions 
were fubtraéted from, and during a war of feven years, one hundred 
and twenty millions were added to the pwblic debrs, and the annual 
fum of fix millions to the public taxes, may ferve to remind us of 
an anecdote, related by the Oriental writers of a certain Emperor of 
Perfia, who, as we are cold, had a vizier deeply verfed in the occult 
{ciences, and among other curious fecrets, perfectly acquainted 
with the language of birds. The emperor being one day walking 
in the gardens of the palace of Ifpahan with the vizier, happened 
to hear a great chattering between two owls perched on a high tree 
at fome diitance; and commanded the vizier to give him an account 
of the converfation. The vizier~being a man of difcretior, 
feemed at firit reluctant to comply; but the emperor being only 
the more eager for the gratification of his curiofity, the vizier was 
compelled to acknowledge, that the fubje&t of this converfation 
was a treaty cf marriage negociating between the fon and daughter 
of thefe two owls. ‘** | expedt,”’ faid one of thefe owls to his com- 
panion, ‘* that you give your daughter, as a portion on the day of 
marriage, ten ruined villages.” ‘* Ten ruined villages!” exclaimed 
the other ow! with emotion, ‘* inftead of ten I will give her fifty. 
God grant long life and health to Sultan Mahmoad, for fo long as 
he lives there will never be any want of ruined villages.” The 
Perfian annals affirm, that from this period the Sultan employed 
himfelf feriovfly and earneftly to reciify the former errors of his 
government; but this part of the ftory being contrary to the uni- 
form analogy of hiftory, may be confidered as wholly incredible 


and fabulous.’ = 
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fociation of the moft diftinguifhed and eminent individuals in 
England, than a fy{tematic reprefentation of the people. The 
dificulty feems to lie in proving that reprefentatives would 
govern better : 

‘ In allufion to thefe pernicious influences and prepofterous in- 
equalities, (continues our author,) a late celebrated political writer 
and divine, in the language of patriotic indignation, ventured to 
ftile the prefent fyftem ** a fhadow and mockery of rv prefentation ;”” 
for which, amongtt other fenfele/s affertions, he has been ftigmatized 
by Mr. Burke as ‘* a political tneo!ogian, or theological politician, 
equally ignorant of the character he left and of that he af- 
fumed,” and fcurriloufly reviled as the genuine fucceflor and 
counterpart of the wretched fanatic, Hugh Peters. But a lefs 
extenfive knowlege of hiftory than that poffefled by Mr. Burke 
might have fugyetted to his recolle&tion, ‘* a political theologian, 
or theological politician,’” of another defcription, whofe character 
and writings bear, in the general eftimation, a much clofer analogy 
to thofe of Dr. Price; I mean the famous Father Paul, who was in 
his day regarded by the enlightened part, not only of his own 
countrymen, but of Chriftendom at large, as the ‘* Apoft'e of Liber- 
ty;’’ who, in his memorable contelt with the Court of Rome, vin- 
dicated the civil and religious rights of the ftate of which he was a 
member, and virtually of all mankind, with fuch refplendent ability 
and fuccefs, as to fhake to their very foundation the pillars of that 
fan@uary of prieftcr2ft and fpiritual ufurpation. The VENE- 
TIAN SENATE not being, as it feems, converfant in Mr, 
Burke’s maxims of flate policy, thought it no degradation of thet 
dignity to afk the advice, and to be guided by the couniels of this 
‘fimple friar, in the moft difficult and critical emergencies. Like 
the venerable pstriot whom Mr. Burke has made the object of his 
malignant abufe, he had the fatisfaction to fee a diffufion of know- 
ledge, to which he had eminently contributed, undermining fuper- 
ftition and error. And it is recorded cf him, that, in the latier 
period of his life, he was ofien heard to repeat, or, as Mr. Burke 
would ftyleit, ‘* to prophane,” the beautiful prophetic ejaculation, 
Lord now letteft thou thy fervant depart in peace, Se, And feeling 
his ruling paffion ftrong in death, he breathed out his laft ardent 
wifhes for the fafety and profperity of his beloved country with Ro- 
man energy, in the words ESTO PERPETUA. 

Mr. Belfham then proceeds to the doétrine of reprefenta- 
tion, and reconfiders the three bafes, or cardinal points, adopted 
by the conftituent aflembly of France, population, property, 
and territory. He is inclined to think that we ought to attend 
to them ail in the conftruction of a perfect reprefentation. He 
approves election by ballot; although it removes the controul 
ef public opinion, and the poffibility of fcrutiny. He refutes 
the received error of Delolme, that the legiflative and executive 
powers are feparately lodged in. Great Britain, and ought to be 
feparately lodged. Minifters of ftate, he juftly obferves, al- 


ways exercife them both;:—* but if one fet of men direct the 
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executive, and another the legiflative councils, a moft danger- 
ous rivalfhip will be created; the energy of the executive go. 
vernment will be weakened, and government itfelf expofed to 
contempt.’ 

The conclufion of the pamphlet is eloquent and dignified; 
and it breathes that temperate and unrelenting love of improve- 
ment, the habitual energies of which are requifite to prevent 
the natural declenfion of all human inttitutions. The poftfcript 
terminates with this deeply-terrifying refleGion : 

¢ If thofe who are convinced of the great national benefits ulti- 
mately to be derived from a pariiamentary reform, and that it may 
be attempted in prefent circumftances without hazard, are not 
powerfully fupported by the voice of the nation, it would be abfurd 
and prepofterous to perfift in their exertions. They would doubr- 
lefs wait a more favourable opportunity for the renewal of their 
attempt, and the moft favourable opportunity that can ever happen 
for this purpofe, will, im all probability, be fuch as every good 
citizen muft earneftly deprecate, and molt ardently with to avert— 
a crifis of public diftrefs, calamity, and confufion, arifing from the 
ruinous continuance of an improvident, unprovoked, and unnecel- 
fary war.’ 

Since the publication of this pamphlet, the vote of the Houfe 
of Commons has decided that the recent attempt to obtain a 
parliamentary reform has been made at an improper time. 
Earneftly, however, do we hope that the meafure will not 
wait for fuccefs till the arrival of that fearful crifis which 
Mr. Belfham fo emphatically deprecates ; and which, we hope, 


we fhall not live to fee. Tay.-r of Nor...h. 





——— 


Art. XXVI. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, by the 
Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill, late Chairman of the Committee of 
Affociation of the County of York. 8vo. pp.35. 1s. Johnfon. 


TH refpectable name of.the writer of this letter will be fuf- 

ficient to recommend it to the attention of many readers. 
He has long been known to the public as a judicious friend of 
reformation, and particularly as an active fupporter of a tem- 
perate plan for the reform of parliament. This important 


fubjeé&t Mr. Wyvill now refumes. He exprefles much regret: 


that Mr. Pitt’s plan was rejected by the united oppofition of 
the refpective partizans of our hereditary rulers. His idea of 
this plan is, that it was a mild, a moderate, and yet an effec- 


tual fyftem of reformation; not fufficiently extenfive, perhapsy. 
in the propofed communication of the right of fuffrage, but. 


capable of receiving that extenfion hereafter, without the leaft 
derangement of the fyftem thus improved, by admitting decent 
freeholders to vote for county members; in the mean time 


fecuring a very important improvement in the reprefentation of. 
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the people, and yet not only avoiding the hazard of a revolu- 
tion at that moment, but preventing. almoft the poffibility of 
fuch a fearful event in every future period. In the prefent ftate 
of affairs, in which the minds of a confiderable portion of the 
people feem prepared, from various cauies, for bolder and more 
hazardous {chemes of reformation, it is Mr. Wyvill’s opinion 
that their enthufiaftical zeal would be more fafely and effec- 
tually checked, by fuch a reform of parliament, than bya bold 
exercile of the rough hand of authority, {training every judicial 
and military power to fupprefs difcuflion, and to beat down the 
free {pirit of the people Mr. Pitt’s propofition of reform, he 
thinks, would even now be fully approved and permanently 
accepted by the people, on the fuppolition of two additions ; 
that the unreprefented houfeholders in England, contributing 
to parochial taxes, be allowed to vote in the county elections ; 
and that elections in Scotland be placed as nearly as poffibie on 
a fimilar footing with thofe in England. Mr. W. announces 
his intention to publifh a colleétion of papers relating to parlia- 
mentary reform in general, and particularly to the attempt 
made fome years ago for this purpofe in the county of York; 
and he requefts Mr. Pitt’s permiffion to publifh fome of the 
letters and other papers which he has received trom him, par- 
ticularly a paper entitled, Heads of a Bill for amending Re- 
prefentation. 

In the remainder of this letter, Mr. W. expreffes his difap- 
probation of the conduct of Mr. Pitt, in oppofing Mr. Grey’s 
intention of refuming the fubjeét of parliamentary reform, and of 
that of the cabinet, in making ule of fuch harfh meafures to fup- 
prefs freedom of difcufion ;—and he examines the grounds of a 
war w:th France, to prove that they are infufficient to juftify 
this meafure. On the danger arifing from French principles, 
Mr. W. has the following remarks : 

«It is faid, that the princic¢les of liberty and equality lead di- 
rectly to anarchy and rain; chev are contagious princ'plés, and the 
introduction of them in this country can be prevented by war 
alone. It were more juft to affert, that all great revolutions in go- 
vernment, on whatever principle they may be condudied, are ulually 
productive of temporary confufion and many enormities; and, in 

roportion to the extent and importance of the changes effected, 
will be the duration and extent of thefe confequent evils. But, 
fince the obnoxious principles have been predominant in America 
near twenty years, and have there produced the moft happy tran- 
quillity and good order, it is evident that they are not principles 
neceffarily deftruétive of the end for which fociety was formed.— 
The love of liberty is an inherent paffion of the human mind; nei- 
ther art, nor force, nor any human authority, can wholly eradicate 
this paffion: hence the contagious eff-& of the French doétrines 


vpon the enflaved peafants of Germany and Poland, of Spain aod 
Rr 3 Italy. 
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Italy. Nature meant them to be free; they are confcious it is their 
right, and every fibre of every heart beats high wich the expefation 
of deliverance. That thefe expectations mutt be realized to a cer- 
tain cegree in all the great monarchies of the continent, feems 
highly probable; a little fooner in fome countries, a little later in 
Others; with more or lefs violent convulficns in all, as variovs un- 
forefeen circumflances, combined with the prudence or the infanity 
of their refpective governments, may determine. Eng!and alone 
perhaps is that European country in which itis poffidle that the wif 
dom of government might happ: ly prevent any great concuflion; 
becau/e the people of England have not to feek for freedom in a 
new conllituiion ; freedom and equal protection of property aod 

erfonal fafety, are the rights which, in fpecula:ion, are held oat 
to all by our prefent conitution. To bring theory and pradice 
more together, to corre& zbuies of recent introcedét on, and to re- 
ftore cur parliament to the purity of its origina! infticution, are be- 
nefits which our wileft patriots have !aboured to atrain; which our 

reatcit fiaiefmen have thought attainavle by peaceful means; and 
with which the Englith people undoub:edly would be content. 
They are induitrious, they are peaceful, they wifh to enjoy the 
fruits of their induftry without a war, and to recover their Jott weighs 
jn our mixed frame of government, without the hazards of a revolu- 
tion. By perfevering in the fyttem of a neatrality with France, and 
adopting the fpirit of your moderate propofitions of reform, the 
cabinet might preferve their countrymen from the dreaded infection 
of France; but oppofice meafures wil] probably produce a contrary 
effect. It is from the prevalence of Mr. Burke’s politics alone 
among the upper clafles of fociety, that the rife of any daogerous 
Gitaffection in this country is to be apprehended. ‘To the plain fenfe 

of Englifimen, a war commenced with france, on his princ: ples, 
muit appear to be a war on French liberty, to beat down the equi- 
table claims of reformation here, and eventual! 'y to deflroy every 
valuzble right of the people. Such wili be the fulpected motives 
for plunging this country in a war in which our fleets may be vitto- 
rious, but in which even our fucceff s moft be ruinous.—For views 
thus wild and chimerical, the nation, whofe wounds received in 
the late war with America are hardly yet ciofed up, mult prepare 
to bleed afreth; for obje€ts thus odious and deteftable, the induftri- 
ous claffes of the people muft forego their comforts, the fhou'ders 
already galled with taxes, the pernicious coniequence of former in- 
juftice and folly, muit fubmit again to new and heavier impofitions, 
They will be chearfuHy voted, no doubr, by the faithful Commons, 
but the Commons will no longer enjoy the confidence of the public; 
every vote of credit or fupply wiil then increate the general difgull; 
and fhowld no great difaiter befall us in the courfe of hoftilities, 
fhould nothing unfortunate break forth in Ireland or America, the 
mere protraGion of the war mult exhault the patience of a difabuled 
people. But what may be the contagious effect of French opinions, 
in a country fick of the war of kings, groaning under an intolerable 
Joad of taxes, and hopelefs of redrefs from men whom they will 
ceafe to confider as their reprefentatives, it is needlefs to Rate; to 
forelee it is-eafy, to prevent it may become impoflible,’ 


How 
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How much is it to be lamented that the voice of moderation, 
fo ably and judicioufly exerted in this pamphlet, fhould be fo 


Jittle regarded E. 





——_-_- -— 


Art. XXVIII. Effays on Phyfognomy; for the Promotion of the 
Knowledge and the Love of Mankind. Written in the German 
Language by J.C. Lavater, and tranfla- ed into Eoglifh by Thomas 
Holcroft. Itiuitrated by 360 Engravings. 8vo. 3 large Vols. 
sl. 5s. Boards. Robinioas. 

O™= firft notice of M. Lavater’s original work was given in 

vol. lil. p. 1g1. of the M. R. at the end of the Review for 

Feb. 1775, under the title of Foreign Literature Correfpondence ; 
in which place our correfpondent exhibited the outlines of the 
author’s * plan, and excited our curiofity and expectation, as 
weil as that of our readers, by defcribing him ‘* as a man of 
parts, much celebrated in Switzerland—the friend of Gefner, 
fimilis et fecundus.” ‘\hbis notice was a kind of announce or 
advertifement of M. Lavater’s work, in which the public were 
informed, that ** the imprefiion cf the firft volume was begun, 
and that it was expected that a volume would be ready to be 
delivered to fubfcribers every fucceceding Leiptic fair; beginning 
with the delivery of the firft at the fair in Eafter next: and 
that as each volume would contain from twenty-five to thirty- 
fix fheets of text, eighty or a hundred plates, and forty or fifty 
vignettes, the price of each would not be leis than two or three 
new Louis-d’ors.”’ 

In vol. liv. p. 317. we began our account of this fingular 
and fanciful, ingenious and fplendid work, which was firft 
publifhed under the title of Phy/ognomical Fragments, &c. and 
we continued our ftriétures, as the volumes appeared, in vol. Ixvi. 
p.481. vol. Ixviii. p. 615. vol. Ixix. p. 588. vol. Ixx. p. 141— 
539. and in vol. Ixxviii. p. 545. 

After paying fo particular an attention to the original work, 


- in our accounts of Foreign Literature, it will be fuperfluous to 


enter here into a re-ditcuffion of the eccentricities of M. La- 
vater, as they appear in this performance, which prefents the 
Englifh reader with a whole length of the phyfiognomonical philo- 
fopher, and though his opinions be not given by the Germaneditor 
of this work, (as we fhall prefently thew,) in the precife form 
and order in which he firft publifhed them himfelf, they meet 
with the entire approbation of the author, as will be feen b 
the following teftimony affixed to vol. 1. fubferibed with his 
name ; 

‘| have carefully read this volume of phy fiognomonical fragments, 


both in manu(cript and fince it has been printed, and cannot but 
give it my perfect approbation. What I have found neceflary to 





* Who is there by miltake called Luverer, 
Rr4 correet 
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correét in the judgments that are added, I have corrected as if they 
had been my own, with the judgment and confent of the editor; 
fo that I am as refponfible as if each word were mine. I have no- 
thing more to add or alter. May this endeavour generate happi- 
nefs and truth, ‘ J.C. Lavater.’ 

« April 7, 1783.’ 

Mr. Holcroft’s reputation as 2n author and tranflator is too 
well eftablifhed to allow of any doubt in the reader refpedting the 
fidelity or elegance of the verfion. As far as we have had an 
opportunity of examining thefe large volumes, we find the 
tranflation much fuperior to the common performances of our 
tranflators by ‘* profeffion, or trade,’* to fpeak in the language 
of the late celebrated Mr. James Ralph, the hiftorian *.—Mr, 
H, introduces his tranflation with the following advertifement: 


¢ The revifion, which will be found at the conclufion of each 
volume, relates to this particular edition of the Phyfognomonical 
Fragments of M. Lavater, which was publifhed under the infpection 
of his friend, John Michael Armbrafter, in octavo, for the benefit 
of thofe who could not afford to purchafe the quarto edition, The 
editor, Armbrufter, has changed the order of the fragments, and 
has omitted fome few fuperfluous paflages. The friend was more 
capable of perceiving where the author had repeated himfelf, than 
was M, Lavater. Having taken fomething away, the editor added 
fomething new; fothat this is perhaps the work which beft deferves 
preference. We have the mott irrefragable evidence, from the re- 
vifions above-mentioned, that M. Lavater perftétly approved the 
plan of his friend, Mr. Armbrufter, whofe additions he has himfelf 
corrected and fantioned. 

¢ With ref{peé to the [prefent] tranflation, thofe who know the 
original wil] alfo know the difficulties which almoft every period 
prefented. The German is a language abounding in compound 
words, and epithets linked in endlefs chains. Eager to excel, its 
writers think they never can have faid enough while any thing more 
can be faid: their energy is frequently unbridled. And certainly, 
in the exalted quality of energy, M. Lavater will cede to few of his 
countrymen. He wifhed for the language and the pen of angels, 
to write oa his favourite fubje&. Bold endeavours have been made 
to preferve the {pirit of his reafoning, the enthufiafm of his feelings, 
and the fublimity of his conceptions. But, without any aftected dif, 
truft of myfelf, T cannot venture to affirm they are preferved. 

‘ Tuomas Horcrort.’ 

We congratulate the curious and philofophical part of our 
readers on being thus enabled to review M. Lavater for them- 
felves ; and when they attend to the bulk of thefe volumes, the 
excellence of the paper and type, and the multitude of plates, 
they will be inclined, perhaps, to confider it, on the whole, as 


a cheap publication. M00. 


oc Perr 


* See his Cafe of Authors ;—a very notable pamphlet: or our ac- 
count of it, Rev. vol. xviii. p- 276. 
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A 
AB SORBENTS, anatomical 


obfervations on the action 

of, 70. 
Afghans, an Eaftern people, their 
defcent traced to the Jews, 


03. 
Meipbron. See Lamia. 
America, favages of, defcribed, 

14, 133+ 
Amfterdam, hiftorical account of 

thatcity, tothe year 1779,500. 

Public buildings and inftitu- 

tions in, 501. Excellence of 

the workhoufe there; and of 
the marine fchool, #5. Literary 
focieties, 502. 

Andaman, iflands of, inhabited 
by a nation of Cannibals, 
II. 

Arabic numeral figures, when 
and how introduced into this 
country, 172. 


Ariofto, the Shakfpeare of the 


epic poets, 75. Why lefs read 
than Taffo, 24. 

Ariftocracy, fyftem of, founded in 
injuftice, and in principles in- 
compatible with the true hap- 
pinefs of fociety, 443. 

Afam, horrid character Of the 
people of that country, sos. 
Affociations, political, intended 
to difcourage the freedom of 
the prefs, or of focial difcuffion, 
cenfured, 197. Their utility 

queftioned, 436. 

Atheifm, as imputed to the 

French nation, confidered, 


434+ 
B 


Bartram, William, his Travels 
in America, 13. His adven- 
ture with a favage, 14, Ac- 
count of the crocodiles, 15. 
Nefts of thofe animals, 21. 
Feed on their young, 14, His 

defcription 
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defcription of an Indian dance, 
133. Farther account of the 
manners of the American 
favages, 135. 

Batalba, the noble Gothic 
charch and royal monattery 
of, elegant defigns of, by 
Mr. Murphy, 335. 

Beauty, analyfed, 373.—In the 
imitative arts, hypothelis rela- 
tive to, 532. 

Beddoes, Dr. his obfervations on 
the procefs for converting caft 
iron into malleable, 44 

Beevor, Sir Thomas, his ufeful 
papers, in the Bath fociety’s 
collection, on the culture cf 
oak timber, the ternip-rooted 
cabbage, and mowing cab- 
bape, commended, 421. His 
Jevter on accuracy in the charac- 
teriffic diktingtions of plants, 76. 

Beba, Dr. his prize differtation 
on the exiflence of Deity, in 
oppofiticn to the Kantian 
Philofophy, 524. 

Bell, ferjeant, his invention for 
faving the lives of perfons in 
cafes of fhipwreck near the 
fhore, 267. 

Benevolence, pathetic difplay of, 

34- 
Billing fey, Mr. commended, as 


anagricultural experimentalift, 


422. 

Blackader, Mr. his defcription of 
the great Pagodo of Madura, 
&c. 174- 

Blagden, Dr. his fupplemental 
report on the beft method of 
proportioning the excife on 
-fpiritvous liquors, 450. 

Boaz and Ruth, lively tketch of 
their characters, 251. 

Briffot, M. his travels in Ameri- 
ca, commended, 127. 

Brown, Dr. W.L. his prize dif- 
‘ fertation on the equality of 
mankind, 493. 

Burney, Dr, bis critical obferva- 
tions on the Greek verfes of 
Milton, 30. 


Cc 


Caernarvonfoire defcribed, 143, 

Cambridge, uviverfity of, its ree 
laxation in point of difcipline, 
&c, complaints of, 563. 

Caraccioli, viceroy of Sicily, his 
meritorious abolition of the 
boly office of inquifition, in that 
Country, 514. 

Car-.cobar, deicription of that 
ifland, from the fecond vol. of 
the Afatic Refearches, 5c8. 

Chapelle de St. Yves, in France, 
defcribed, 545. 

Charles V. ising of France, his 
character, 125, How tar en- 
titled to che furname of Wife, 
126. 

Clayt n, Sir Richard, his edition 
of Dr. de la Croix’s elegant 
poem on the loves of the 
plants, 23. 

Coray, Dr. his learned purfuits, 
433: 

Corn, remarks on our laws rela- 
tive to the trade of, &c. 192. 
CorRESPONDENCE with the 

Reviewers, viz. with Dr. Gree 


gory, on /iderty and neceffity,. 


119.—Amicus, relative to ihe 
interruption of our review of 
Mr. Tevining’s Ariffotle, 120. 
—A.Z., on theolozical difputes, 
&e. 76. J. W. on the delay 
of fome articies in the Review, 

59. From Clio, erroneoufly 
charging the reviewers with 
occalionally ‘ fuffering their 
fentiments an their language 
to be at variance,’ 360. From 
Pirsx aos, refpeting our account 
of M. St. Bel’s work, on the 
proportions of the fimous 
horfe Eclipfe, 478. From R. 
G. relative to Bartram’s Tra- 
vels, 480. 


Courts, and minifters, unfavoure 


able ideas concerning, 441. 


Cras, Dr. his prize differtation 


on the equality of men, 481. 


Croix, M. de la, his beautiful 


poem, 
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poem,—Connubia Florum, &c. 
commended, 23. Specimen 


D 


Dancer, Dr. his fuccefs in intro- 
ducing the cultere of cinna- 
mon into Jamaica, 271. 

Daniel. prophecies concerning the 
character and hiftory of the 
ancient Romans, $73 

Dawis, Mr. his fanguine opinion 
wiih refpect to a fupply of 
fhip timber, in this country, 
418. 

Davies, Sir John, his refpectab!e 
character, 242. 

De Luc, Mr. his paper in the 
Fnilotophical Tranfactions on 
@vaporstion, 450. 

Denne, Rev. S. his remarks on 
ine fiadls in Maidftone church, 
169. On the painted win- 
dow in Brereton church, 171. 

Defire in the moral world, ana- 
logous to attraction in the ma- 
terial world, 533. 

Defein's Hotel, + Calais, defcrib- 
ed, 431. The mof magnif- 
cent inn in Europe, 432. 

Doddridge, Dr. his life, by Dr. 
Kippis, 380. Affords feveral 
improvements on Mr. Orton’s 
account, 381. Defends Dr.D. 
from the charge of trimming, 
id. His chara€ter, as a man 
of letters, delineated, 382. 
His re/igious portrait, 384. 

Drill plough makers, their dif- 
putes ano puffs, 218. 

Dumourier, General, his charac- 
ter, 427. 

Dutch, their manly, perfevering, 
and fuccefsful oppofition to the 
infolence and wickednefs of 
the Spanifh monarchy, 150. 


E 
Equality of men, ample dif- 


cuffion of the queftion, in what 
ienfe can men be faid to be 
equal? and what are the rights 
and duties refulting from this 
equality? 481. Latin poem 
on this fubje&t, by M. de 
Bofch, 495. 

Evangelifis, their writings charg- 
ed with diffonance, and a want 
of that authenticity which is 
commonly allowed to them, 
291. 

Evaporation, experiments rela- 
tive to. See De Luc, 


F 


Famine, horrid effeéts of, extra. 
ed from the Maured Allatafec, 
363. 

Fenelon, the celebrated archbi- 
fhop of Cambray, his weak- 
nefs in regard to religious 
tenes, 451. Becomes a con- 
vert to the enthufialtic motions 
and feelings of Madame de 
Guion, and the Quietifis, 
462. 

ae univerfally infeious, 569. 
Medical treatment of fevers, 
570 

Fordyce, Dr. G. his memoir on 
the caufe of the additional 
weight which metals acquire 
by calcination, 449. 

Forfter, Mr. George, his travels 
through Brabant, Flanders, 
Holland. &c. 538. His ac- 
count of Coblentz, and the 
neighbouring places, 539. Vi- 
fits the Moravians at ‘Neu- 
wied, 540. Obfervations on the 
ftrata of pumice-ftone and ba- 
falt at Cologne, and in thofe 
parts of Germany, #6. On 
the paintings of the Flemith 
and Dutch Schools, 541. His 


account of Aix la Chapelle’ 


and Liege, 542. Of the dif- 


ference between the Liegeois 
and 
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and their prince bifhop, 543. 
Of the contemptible ignorance 
and obftinate bigotry of the 
Brabanters, and their oppoli- 
tion to the liberal views of the 
late Emperor, Jofeph, 544. 

Fox, Mr. his manly difapproba- 
tion of the pclitical expedient 
of falfe alarins, 213. 

France, low itate of the trade of, 
under the two firft races of the 
French monarchy, 253. State 
of literature in, at the clofe of 
the 14th century, 256. Pub- 
lic amufements, i6.—Excent 
ofthekingdom, 27g. Prefent 
ftate of the culture and im- 

rovements of, 25. Inftances 
ofde{poticoppreffionin France, 
in former reigns, 403. Elo- 
quent declamation againft their 
prefent government, 410. Com- 
ments on the war between 
France and England, 46s. 
Strong difapprobation of, 
Pe... 

French, national character of, 6. 
Remarkable for taciturnity, 
ib. Political fituation of, in 
1789, 158. Writers (Eng- 
lith) againf{t the late French 
revolution, and in favour of 
it, enumerated, 185. The 
fuppreflion of their nobility 
vindicated, 200, but zot to be 
imitated by the Englith, zo1. 
Their (imputed) atheiim ac- 
counted for, 234. Intolera- 
bly oppreffled by the defpo- 
tifm of their monarchs, 441. 
Wretched ftate of their finan- 


Ces, 453+ 
G 


Gaillou, monafiery at, defcribded, 


540. 

olf. Lord Chief: Baron, ab- 
ftract of his life, 243. 

Government, rather neceflary as a 
reftraimt on ignorance, than 


inflrumental in the propaga- 
tion of rruth, 312. General 
principles of, 319. 

Guieppe, Father, bis account of 
the kingdom ef Népal, 507. 
Gunthur, M. T. A. his oration 
. to the Hamburgh fociety, 

554: 
Gyp/um recommended as a ma- 
nure, remarks relative to, 


455 
H 


Hamburgh, account of a fociety 
late'y eftablifhed there, for 
promoting ufeful arts, &c. 
533- Publthes the rft vol. of 
its Tranfadctions, 554. Con- 
tents of the work, 76. 

Hamilton, Mr. G. his defcription 
of Carnicobar, 508. 

Hemfterhbuis, M. his letter on 
man, and his feveral relations, 
tending to prove the imma- 
terizlity of the foul, by new 
arguments, 535. His dia- 
logues, feigned to be tranfla- 
tions from an ancient Greek 
MS. 536. 

Herculaneum, account of the 
viii-h vol. of the antiquities of, 
publifhed under the patronage 
of the king of Naples, 557. 

Herder, M. J. J. his effay on be- 
nevolence, 534. 

Helt, Mr. his papers in the fixth 
vol, of the tranfactions of the 
Bath fociety commended, 
422. 

Homer, the wonderful pre-emi- 
nence of his poetic genius, 
142. 


I 


Jacob, Profeffor, his prize differ- 
tation on the validity of the 
moral demonftration of the 
exiftence of the Deity, 524. 

Inquifition, Holy, by what means 
| totally 
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totally abolifhed in the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily, 
14. 

pee of the holy office in 
Sicily, a remarkable initance 
of one of a benevolent difpo- 
fition, who defred and pro- 
moted the total abolition of the 
office, in that kingdom, 514. 

Johanna, (Hinzuan) remarks on 
that ifland, so4. 

Jones, Sir William, his remarks 
on the ifland of Hinzuan, 


5046 
K 


Kant, Profeffor, his philofophy 
difplayed, 524. Controvert- 
ed, i. 

King, Mr. Edward, the perfon 
whofe unfortunate death was 
the fubject of Milton’s Lyci- 
das, 27. His amiable cha- 
racier, and literary abilities, 
28. 


L 


Lamia, her letter to Demetrius, 
tranilated from the Greek of 
Alciphron, 378. 

L’ Archer, M. his intended edi- 
tion of the Erymologicon Mag- 
num, and other learned works, 
433° 

Py view of the late differen- 
ces between the people of, and 
their Prince Bifhop, 542. In- 
confiftent, abfurd, and arbitra- 
ry conduct of the bitfhop, 
543: ; 

Light, and beat, experiment re- 
lative to the produét of, from 
different bodies, 446. 

Literature, immenfe advantages 
of, to foctety, 313. 

Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, the improvement of, 
pathetically recommended, 
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M 


Majendie, Mr. his improvements 
in planting oaks, 264. 

Marigny, Count, remarkable 
ftory of his perfecution, 122. 

Maured Allatafet, a curious 
Egyptian hiftory, by Jemaled- 
din, fome account of, 361. 
Extracts from, 363—365. 

Milton, John, his will,25. His 
{urviving children, 26. Ac. 
count of the gentleman who 
was the unfortunate fubjec&t of 
his Lycidas, 27. Critical ob- 
fervations relative to fome of 
his poems, 28. Remarks on 
his Greek erudition, 31, 

Mind, philofophy of, difcuffed, 
6o. Scepticifm relative to, 
confidered, 64. Religious and 
political prejudices, 64. OF 
caafes, phylical and metaphy- 
fical, 204. Memory, 366. 
Will, 357. Conception, 368, 
Abftraction, 369. ILmagina- 
tion, 373. Perception, 374. 
Defires, 533. 

Muller, Capt. his memoir on the 
various expedients for fteering 
a veffz] which has Jolt her 
rudder, §55. 

Myers, Mr, bis memoir on the 

: river Orwell, 171. 


N 


Naples and Sicily, nature of the 
government of, 512. Manner 
of abolifhing the inguiftion 
there, 513. 

Necefity, philofophical, do&rine 
of, illuitrated, 438. 

Népal, kingdom of, curious ec- 
count of its inhabitants, 507. 

Nice, city and county of, defcrib- 
ed, 308. Remarkably plea- 
fant and healthy, for a fum- 
mer refidence, 309. 


North, Mr. his account of the 
insro- 
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introduction of Arabic nume- 
tals into England, 172. 


O 


Ofur, Signor, pretends to have 
difcovered the tomb of te 
poetefs Sappho, tn his voyage 
through the ASgean, with a 
MS. of her compofiticns, 
548. Account of the poetry, 
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Pakenham, Capt. his cheap and 
eafy method of expeditioully 
reficring the malts of fhips 
when injured, &c. 263. 

Parental affv@ion, beauiifui dif- 
play of, in the maternal ten- 
dernels of the brute creation, 
534: 

Paris, obfervations on that me- 
tropolis, 3. Trip to, 65. De- 
{-ription of the horrid con fli 
t.ere, Avguft toh, 1792; 
with the fublequent maflacre 
of the Swifs guards, 66. Ac- 
count of the Royal Society of 
agriculture there, 154. Emi- 
nent literati there, 432. Thea- 
tres commendes, 433. 

Pearfon, Dr. George, his experi- 
ment mace with the view of 
decom pounding fixed air, &c. 
448. F 

Petion, M. his melancholy pre- 
fages of the misfortunes of his 
country, 517. His pathetic 
addrefs to his fellow citizens, 
id. 

Pew, Mr. his *¢ Twenty minvtes 
obfervations on a better me- 
thod of providing for the 
poor,” highly applauded, 
423. 

Planetarium, a curious one, con- 


ftructed by Mr. Pope, a clock- 


maker in America, 129. IIf 
requited, 130. 

PogericaL Extracts in this 
volume, viz. From de la 
Croix’s Connubia Florum, 23. 
—M fingal, a modern epic, 
34.—Dr. Downman’s  trage- 
dies. 45.—Richards’s Aborigi- 
nal Bards, 55.—Vhe metres of 
Boethius, 143.—Prall’. Supers 
flition, 223.-T. Warton’s 
poems, 272.—The Brun/wie 
Laurel, 342.—Cour ney’, po- 
etical and philofophical effay on 
the French revolution, 344.— 
A» addre/s to the author of the 
poetical and philcfophical effay, 
&c. 345. M.de Botcn’s Laun 
poem on the equality of man- 
kind, 496. 

Pointer, Mr. his method of re- 
covering and fecuring land 
from the fea, 265 

Pope, Mr. See Plazetarium. 

Priefley, Dr. his Jaughaole anec- 
dote of a foor-race at a 
funeral, between a church of 
England divine and a diffent- 
ing minifler; extracted from 
the fecond part of his appeal 
to the public, on the Birming- 
bam riots, 388. 

Prince, oonatural firvation of, 
from wrong education, &c. 
439- Unfortunately fituated 
in private life, 440. Defpo- 
tifm of, feverely impugned, 


442. 
Q 


Quietifis, in France, fome ac- 
count of that fects 452. 


R 


Rawlins, Mr. his account of the 
Cicis, or Mountaineers of 


Tipra, 506. . 
: Reafon, 
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Rea/fon, eloquent apoftrophe to, 
in reference to the prefent dif- 
tracted ftate of France, 414. 

Reform, parliamentary, plan for, 
226. A meafure improper, in 
the prefen: fate of this coun- 
try, 463- Strongly pleaded 
for, 577. & fq. 

Reimarus, the tate celebrated 
profelfor, and Dr. J. 4. A. 
Reimarus, the founders of the 
Hamburgh fociety for promo- 
ting aris, manufactures, &c. 
554° 

Revolution Society, letters ad- 
dreffed to, on civil aud religi- 
ous liberty, 41 

Rochette, M. de la, his intended 
edition of the Greek antho- 
logy, ib. 

Romans, ancient, their character, 
and the leading events of their 
hiftory, alluded to by the pro- 
phet Daniel, 576. 

Rooke, H, Efg. his account of 
Roman remains in Sherwood 
forelt, 173. 

Rofenfiein, M. his oration in the 
Swedifh academy, 140. 

Ruth. See Boaz. 


S 


Sappho, the celebrated Grecian 
poetefs, pretended difcovery of 
her tomb, and of fome original 
compofitions in maoufcript, 
550. 

Scheel, Profeffor, his prize dif- 

. fertation on the moral demon- 
ftration of the exiltence of the 


Deity, 524. 
Seamen, origin of the get 
difeafes of, 460. . Ren- 


wick’s propoied method of 
preventing, 461. 

Sempill, Lord, difmitfed from bis 
military offi.e, on account of 
his political opinions, 211. 


| Seneray, M. de, bis high arifto- 


cratic oration, to Lewis Xill[. 
86, 
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Sxeyd, Mr. his account of the 
body of a bird being changed 
into a hard fatty febtencd, 
45° es 

Society, principles of, 315. Dee 
fined, 316. Founded only ia 
morality and juftice, 317. 

South, Mr. his apprehenfions of 
a fcarcity of fhip-timber in 
this country, 417. (For a 
contrary apprehenfion, fee 
Davis.) His defign of treate 
ing on the culture of peaches 
and neélarines, 420. 

Squirrel, that pretty animal 
charged with being defraétive 
to fome timber-trees, efpecial- 
ly the Scotch fir, 423. 

Sub/cription to the thirty-nine 
articles, ill confequences and 
hurtful "tendency of, 77. In- 
confiftency of with the princi- 
piles of the Britith conflicution, 
80, and with true Chriftiani- 
ty, 81. 

Swaine, Rev. Mr. his propofal 
for tanning with oak-leaves, 
as a fubftitute for bark, 266; 
and for the culture of filk in 
Englaod, id. 

Swelling of the lower extremi- 
ties, incident to lying-in wo- 
men, cure for, 461. 


T 
Tacitus, chara&ter of his hiftory, 


142. 
Tarring and feathering, that cere- 
mony, as performed in Ame- 
rica, poetically defcribed, 42. 
Teneriffz, account of the feveral 
attempts of travellers to afcend 
to the fummit of the famous 
peak in that ifland, 395. 
Lieut. Rye’s account of his 
fuccefsful afcent, in 1791, 
396.  Dhfficulties occurring 
particularized, tb.  Defcrip- 
tion of the peak, &c. 401. 
Yimber for thip-building, the 
probability of a {peedy icarcity 
of, 
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of, in por country, contro- 
verted, 

Tipra, a, ‘of the favage in- 
habitants of, 506. 

Truth, danger of advancing new 
sruths, 151. Inftanced in the 
fates of Galileo, Socrates, &c. 
ib. Gofpel-truth charakerized, 
337. 

Tyrannicide politically confider- 
ed, 437 


V 


Van Hemert, Profeffor, his judi- 
cious view of the Kantian phi- 
lofophy, 524. 

Vanfittart, "saa Efq. his obfer- 
vation relative to the character 
and manners of the Afghans, 
504. His tranflation of Mo- 
hainmed Cazim’s defcription 
of Afam, 505. 

Ventimiglia, the laf inquifitor of 
tne holy office in Sicily, with 
whofe virtuous concurrence 
the office was abolifhed, 514. 

Ville de Chaumont defcribed, 547. 

Villoifon, M. his learned purfuits, 


4325 
Ww 


Watts, Dr. the queftion whether 
he ever relinquifhed the Tri- 
nitarian doétrine difcuffed, 

3 

Weise, Mr. his improved method 
ot under-draining lands, 266. 

Wedgwood, Mr. T. his continua- 
tion of a paper in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfadtions, on the 
production of light and beat, 
from different idee, 446. 

Wimpey, Mr. his obfervations on 
the drill hufbandry, 422. 

Windbam, Mc. (of Felbrigg) his 
improvements in planting, 

~°265. 

Winter, P. Van, his Latin tranf- 
lation (not yet publifhed) of 


Pope’s eflay on man, much 
commended, 493. 

Woliman, M Reinhard, his de- 
{cription of his new hydrome- 
trical vane, 556. 

Wyborn, Mr. his recommenda: 
tion of arfenic as a remedy 
againit the fmut in wheat, 


423° ‘ 
Y 


Young, Mr. Arthur, begins his tra- 
velsin France and Italy,2. His 
obfervations on Paris, 3. Poms 
pous folly of court ceremonies 
there, 4. His unfavourable 
account of the French inns, 
g- Taciturnity of the French 
people, 6. Praife of their 
theatres, 7. ‘Fhe domains of 
their nobleffe all deferts, ib. 
Remarks on men and manners, 
b'. Revifits Paris, 154. At 
Clermont, 159. At Toulon, 
16r. At Milan, 163. At 
Bergamo,—the Lady at the 
window, 164. Voyage from 
Venice to Bologna, 166. 
His view of the prefent ftate of 
France, with regard to agri- 
cultural and other improve- 
ments, 279. 

Young, Sir William, publithes 
a pofthumous work of the late 
Dr. Brook Taylor, entitled 
Contemplatio Philofophica, 321. 
His memoirs ot Dr. Taylor, 
323. The Contemplatio Pbi- 
lofophica reviewed, 330. Sir 
W. Y.’s fentiments relative to 
the Britifh conftitution, 347. 


Z 
Zoffany, Mr. See Carnicobar. 


Zouch, Mr. his application of 


Daniel’s prophecies to the 


character and hiftory of the 


Romans, 573. 
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